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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The modem study of the ancient Indian social order owed 
its inception to the efforts of the East India Company, which 
could not govern an alien people without some knowledge 
of their institutions. The preface to A Code of Gentoo Laws 
(1776), one of the first English works which have some bearing 
on the early social history of India, states that “the importance 
of the commerce of India and the advantages of a territorial 
establishment in Bengal’* could be maintained only by 
adoption of such original institutes of the country, as do not 
intimately clash with the laws or interests of the conquerors.”^ 
In his preface to the translation of the Manu Smfti (1794) Sir 
William Jones, the father of modem Indology, adds that, if 
this policy is pursued, “the well-directed industry” of “many 
millions of Hindu subjects” “would largely add to the wealth* 
of Britain”.* Four years later, on the basis of these sources,^ 
Colebrookc wrote an essay on the “Enumeration of Indian* 
classes”,* which appeared to him among the most remarkable' 
institutions of India.^ Soon after (1818) these sources were 
utilised by Mill to describe the caste system in his History off 
India. While discussing the disabilities of the §udras he came to* 
the conclusion that the vices of caste subordination were carried* 
to a more destructive height among the Hindus than among, 
any other people,® and remarked that the hideous society of 
the Hindus continued in his times. But from the same sources 

1. Vivdddr^iavasetu, Translator’s preface, p. IX. This work was translated' 
from English into German in 1778. 

2. Institutes of Hindu Law, Preface, p. XIX. Cf. Discourse of Colcbrpd||9‘ 
in the first general meeting oiRAS (15 March, 1823), Esscos, i, i-2. 

3. Esse^sy ii, 137-70. 

4. Ibid,, ii, 157. 

5. The History of India, ii, 166 ; i, 166-g; 169 in. 1 . ‘ It seems that Mill’a 
generalizations about the history of India exercised the most donamani 
influence on later British historians. 
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^UDRAS 


Elphinstone (1841) deduced that the condition of the Sudras: 
•Vas much better than that of the public slaves under some 
ancient republics, and, indeed, than that of the villains of the 
middle ages, or any other servile class with which we are acquaint- 
He also perceived that such a servile class did not exist 
any longer in his time.* 

But there is no doubt that many age-old social practices 
continued into the 19th century. The glaring contrast between 
the rising industrial society of England and the old decaying 
society of India* attracted the attention of the educated intelli¬ 
gentsia, who were being permeated with the spirit of nationalism. 
They realised that the practices of sati, lifelong widowhood, 
child marriage, and caste endogamy were great obstacles to 
national progfress. Since these practices were supposed to derive 
ttnetion from the Dharma^astras, it was felt that necessary reforms 
could be effected easily if they could be proved to be in consonance 
with the sacred texts. Thus in 1818 Rammohan Roy published 
bis first tract against sati, in which he tried to show that, accord¬ 
ing to the ^astras, it was not the best way for the salvation of a 
woman* In the fifties of the same century Ishwarchandra 
Vidyasagar ransacked Smiti literature in order to make out a 
case for widow remarriage.® In the seventies Swami Dayanand, 
the founder of the Arya Samaj, brought out a collection of ori¬ 
ginal Sanskrit texts called the Satydrthaprakdia to support widow 
remarriage, rejection of caste based on birth,* and the ^udras^ 
right to Vedic education.’ We do not know how far the early 
social reformers drew inspiration from the contemporary works 
of Muir*, who tried to prove that the belief in the origin of the 
four varnas from the primeval man did not exist in ancient times,* 

1. Tht History oj India, i, 34. 

2. /^ii.,107. 

3. In 1902 an old Indian writer laments that the brAhmai^as should be 
made to take their place below Eurasian (Anglo-Indian) industrialists. J. C. 
Ghosh, Brahmanism and Sudra, p. 46. 

4. Thi English Works of Rammohan Roy, i, Introd., pp. XVIII; ii, 123-199. 

5. R. G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works, ii, 498. 

6. Sa^fdrBu^rakdJa, 4th samullisa, pp. 83-92, 113-199. 

7. Ibid,, 3rd samuUisa, pp. 39, 73-74. 

» ' 8. OrvM Sanskrit Tmds, i. 

‘ 9. Ibsd^ i59-^« 
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ajad from those of Weber, who presented the first important 
critical study of the caste system on the basis of the Brahmanas 
and the Sutras. 

On the occasion of the introduction of the Age of Consent 
Bill in 1891, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar brought out a well-documen- 
ed pamphlet citing Sanskrit texts to establish that a girl should 
be married only when she attains maturity. On the other hand 
B. G. Tilak, to whom any stick was good enough to beat the alien 
rulers, cited texts against this Bill.* 

This tendency to quote ancient scriptures in support of 
modern reforms can be well summed up in the words of R. G. 
Bhandarkar (1895): ‘‘In ancient times girls were married 
after they had attained maturity, now they must be married 
before; widow marriage was in practice, now it has entierly 

gone out.Interdining among the castes was not prohibited, 

now the numberless castes.cannot have intercommunica¬ 

tion of that nature”®. 

But the attempt of the Indian scholars to present their 
early social institutions in a form more acceptable to the modern 
mind did not always commend itself to western writers. 
Thus Senart (1896) pointed out that the castes have been 
compared by Hindus of English upbringing with the social 
distinctions that exist among Europeans, but that they corres¬ 
pond only very remotely to western social classes,* Similarly 
Hopkins (i88i) stated that the position of the sudra was not 
difierent from that of the American house slave before i860.* 
Reviewing Hopkins’ generalizations, Hillebrandt (1896) held 
that the position of the ^udras should be judged in comparison 
with the slaves of the ancient world and not in the context of 
developments in later times.* 

1. Jndische Studwif x, i-i6o. 

2. R. G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works, ii, 538-83. 

Also sec Bhandarkar*s criticism of Jolly’s article on the ‘^History of Child 
Marriage”, Ibid., 584-602. 

3. ColUeted Works, ii, 522-23. 

4. Caste in India, pp. 12-13. 

5* Mtdtud RiUaiions of iht Four Castes in Manu, p. 102. 

6. Hillebrandt, ^IMhma^en und Sddras”, Festschrift fir Karl Weu^ldL 
P* 57* 
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iUDRAS 


Criticising Hopkins, Ketkar (1911) complains that European 
writers arc influenced by their ideas of racial discrimination 
against the Negroes, and hence unduly exaggerate this in their 
treatment of the caste system.^ The main trend noticeable 
in the works of recent Indian writers such as Ketkar, Dutt, 
Ghurye and others is to present the system in such a way as may 
help to recast it in response to present requirements.* Thus 
it would appear that problems of ancient Indian society have been 
largely studied against the background of struggle between the 
reformist and orthodox schools. The dominant motives of 
reform and nationalism have undoubtedly produced valuable 
works on India’s early social life ; but what appeared to be seamy 
and ugly in comparison with modern standards came to be 
either ignored or explained away unconvincingly. For instance, 
it has been argued that the disabilities of the ^udras did not re¬ 
duce their happiness or well-being.® 

It is this tendency to concentrate on favourable aspects 
of early social life that accounts for the almost complete absence 
of works on the position of the ^udras in ancient India. Even 
European writers gave their attention mainly to the study 
of the upper classes of Hindu society. Thus Muir devoted 188 
pages to the legends of struggles between brahmanas and ksatri- 
yas,* and Hopkins (1889) presented a comprehensive study of 
the “Position of Ruling Caste in Ancient India.”® The admirable 
work of Pick ( 1897 ) on the social organization of north¬ 
eastern India also mainly confined itself to the treatment of 
ksatriyas, brahmanas and gahapatis or setthis. It is difficult 
to explain these writers’ lack of interest in the fortunes of the lower 
orders unless we suppose that their vision was circun^cribed 
by the dominant class outlook of their age. 

The first independent work on the ^udras is a short article 

1. Ketkar, History of Caste, p. 78, fn. 3. 

2. Ketkar, op, cit,, p. 9; Radhakrishnan’s foreword to Valavalkar’si^iiufti 
Social Institutions. The works of Dutt and Ghurye display a better historical^ 
sense, but see Dutt, op. cit.. Preface, p. VI. 

3. On the basis of the Sukrantii-sdra, $arkar, Hindu Sodolo^p^p. ^2-95,; 
cf. K. y. RangasM ami Aiyangar, Indian Cameralism, p, 85. 

4* Original Sanskrit Texts, i, Ch. IV. 

5. jAOS,xm, 57-376. 
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by V. S. Sastri (igaa), who discusses the philosophical h^sisof 
the term iUdra} In another article ( 1923 ) on this subject 
he tries to show that the !§udras could perform Vedic rituals.* 
In a recent article (1947) Ghoshal deals with the status of the 
^udras in the Dharmasutras.* The latest article is by a Russian 
writer G. F. Ilyin (1950)/ who, on the basis of the Dharmas^- 
tra evidence,® demonstrates that ^udras were not slaves. 
The only monograph on ^udras (1946) is published by a well- 
known Indian politician, who confines hhnsclf I# t^e question 
of their origin.® The author is entirely dependent for his source- 
material on translations,’ and, what is worse, he seems to have 
worked with the fixed purpose of proving a high origin for the 
iudras, a tendency which has been very much in evidence among 
the educated sections of the lower caste people in recent times. 
A single passage of the Sdnti Parvan, which states that the ^udra 
Paijavana performed sacrifice, is sufficient to establish the 
thesis that sudras were originally ksatriyas.® The author docs 
not bother himself about the complex of various circumstances 
which led to the formation of the labouring class known as the 
^udras. A very recent work® (1957), allied to our subject, brings 
together scattered information on labouren in ancient India, 
but does not make any significant addition to our knowledge. 
The main object of this book is to explore the field of Labour 
Economics in ancient India, and in doing so the author notices 
in the past parallels to modern wage-boards, arbitrators, social 

!• lAf li, 137-9. 

а. 'The Status of the if udra in Ancient ln^SL'\ ViswaBkarati Quarterly^ 
i, 368-278. 

3. /C, xiv, 21-27. 

4. Madras und sklaven in den altindischen Gesetzbuchem*’ in SmfetwisstH^ 
schqft, 1952, 2 tr. from Vestnik drevrm istorii^ 1950, No. 2, pp. 94-107. 

5. Kane’s compilation of the Dharmaifistra extracts regarding Sudras 
provme vahiable raw {material for an historical study of their position. 

б. Ambedkar, Who were the Shudras ? 

7, Ibid., Preface, p; IV. 

8, it is to be noticed tluit in recent caste nioyements many ^udracast^ 
coim to be kfatriyas. Thus the Dus&dhas claim to be th«: desd^idants of 
Duh^ana, and the Go&lfis those of the Yadus. 

9, K. M. Saran, Labour in Ancient India *. 
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security etc., with the result that this work suffers from much 
modernism. Moreover, the book mainly draws on the Arlha* 
idstra of Kautilya, is sketchy, and lacks historical sense. 

The present work has been undertaken not only to provide 
an adequate treatment of the position of the ^udras in ancient 
times, but also to evaluate their modern characterizations, either 
based on insufficient data, or inspired by reformist or anti¬ 
reformist motives. An attempt will be made to present a con¬ 
nected and systematic account oS the various developments 
in the position of the ^udras down to circa A. D. 500. 

This study has to be mainly based on literary sources, 
the precise dating of which or of their various parts has been 
a baffling problem. We have adopted the generally accepted 
chronology of the literaty texts, but in the case of differences 
of opinion we have indicated our own reasons for adopting an 
unconventional dating. 

Although the texts belong to different periods, they repeat 
ad nauseam the same formulae and terminologies, which make 
it difficult to detect changes in society ; hence special attention 
has been paid to the study of variants. Many of these texts 
cannot be understood without the aid of the commentators, who 
not unoften project the ideas of their own times into earlier 
periods. 

Further, the literary texts, brahmanical and non-brahmani- 
cal, seek to establish the supremacy of the brahman as or of the 
k^atriyas, or of both, but they hardly show any sympathy for the 
^udras. It is argued that the Dharma^astras and other treatises 
arc books written by the enemies of the ^udras and as such 
have no evidential value.^ But the law-books of other ancient 
societies also follow the principle of class legislation as the 
Dharmaiastras do ; unfortunately for lack of sufficient data we 
cannot definitely say how far the Dharmaiiastra laws werp 
followed. 

Since the iudras were regarded as the labouring class, in this 
study particular attention has been paid to the investigation pf 


!• Ambedkar, op, cit, p. 114. 
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their material conditions and the nature of their economic and 
social relations with the members of the higher varnas. This 
has naturally involved the study of the position of slaves, with 
whom the ^udras wxre considered identical. The untouchables 
are also theoretically placed in the category of ^iidras, and 
hence their origin and position has also been discussed in some 
detail. 

In order to explain and illustrate certain developments hi 
the position of the siidras, wherever possible comparisons have 
t>ecn made w ith similar developments in other ancient societies 
and among primitive peoples known to anthropology. 



CHAPTER II 


ORIGIN 

. . . In 1847 suggested by Roth that the ^udras might 

have been outside the pale of the Aryan society.^ Since then 
it has. WfU3(Uy been held that the fourth varna of brShmanical 
iftOpiety was mainly formed by the non*Aryan population, who 
were, reduced to that position by the Aryan conquerors.® This 
view continues to derive support from the analogy of conflict 
between the white-coloured Europeans and the non-white 
population of Asia and Africa. 

If Dasas and Dasyus be identical with the original inhabi¬ 
tants of India speaking non-Aryan languages,® it is possible to 
adduce evidence in favour of this view from the Veda. In the 
numerous hymns of that collection, which are repeated in the 
Atharva Veda^ the Aryan god Indra appears as the conqueror 
of the D^as, who mostly appear to have been human beings. 
It is said that Indra consigned the base Dasa varna to the cave.* 
As the controller of the world, he takes upon himself the task 
of bringing the D^as into subjection,® and is asked to prepare 
himself for their destruction.® The recurring theme of the 
Jig Vedic prayers to Indra is the request for the overthrow of the 
Dasa tribes {visasy. Indra is also represented as having deprived 
the Dasyus of all good qualities, and as having subjugated the 
Dasas.® 


1. i, 84, 

2. VI, ii, 265, 388 ; R. C. Eutt, A Hist, of Civ. in Anc. India, i, la ; 

f ei Caste in India, p. 83 ; N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India^ 
fr- J Ghuryc, Caste and Class, pp. 151-2 ; D. R. Bhandarkar, Some 

Adjects of Ancient Indian Culture, p. 10. 

3. Muir thinks that there is nothing to show that they were non-i^ryam. 
Original Sanskrit Texts, ii, 387. 

4.. jdnemd vi'lvdc^dvand krtdni, yd ddsarg udr^amddharam gtlhdkah. HV.ll. la. 
4., AV, XX. 34 - 4 - 

5. ...yathavaidtii m^ati ddsamdr^ahi. RV, V. 34. 6. 

6. ...dSsdueldya edva^. itK, II. 13.8. Siyana interprets this as the 
4destruction of the d^sas, but VI, i, 358 takes it as the name of a Dksa. 

7. RV, n. II. 4 ; VI. 25. 2 ; and X. 148. 2. 
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TJicrt arc more references to the destruction or subjuga- 
tion of Dasyus by Indra than of D^as. It is stated that having 
killed the Dasyus he protected the Aryan varna.^ Prayer is 
made to him to fight against the Dasyus in order to increase 
the strength of the Aryans.* It is significant that there are at 
least twelve references to the slaughter of the Dasyus, mostly 
by Indra.* On the contrary, although there are references to 
the killing of individual Dasas, the word ddsahatyd does not occur 
anywhere. This indicates that the two were not identical and 
may suggest that the Aryans followed a policy of ruthless exter¬ 
mination towards the Dasyus, which, in the case of the Dasas, 
was tempered with moderation. 

The fight between the Aryans and their opponents mainly 
took the form of the destruction of the fortresses and walled 
settlements of the latter. Both the Dasas and Dasyus were in 
possession of numerous fortified settlements,* which are also 
associated with the enemies of the Aryans in a general way** 
This naturally reminds us of the later discoveries of fortifications 
in the Harappa settlements.® It seems that the nomadic 
Aryans coveted the wealth of their enemies accumulated in the 
settlements, lor the possession of which there went on a regular 
warfare between them.^ The worshipper expects that all those 
who make no oblation should be killed and their wealth should 
be given to the people.® The Dasyus are described as rich 

1. ,.,hatvl'ddsyunprdryarii vdrnamdvat. RV, III. 34. 9 ; 

AVf XX. II. 9 (not in the Paippal&da recension). 

2. I. 103. 3 ; AV, XX. 20. 4. 

3. The term ddyu-hd^ ouurs in / 2 F, I. 51. 5-6, 103. 4; X. 95. 7, 99. 7^ 

Bdsyu-ghnd occurs in RV, IV. 16. 10 and ddsyu-hdn in RV, X, 47. 4^ 

Jbd^uHdntama occurs in RVy VI. 16. 15, VIII. 39. 8, and is reproduced in VS, 
XI. 34. There are many other references to the hostility between the 
Aryans and Dasyus, viz. RV, V, 7. 10, VII. 5. 6. etc. Indra is called ddi^u hd 
in RV, I. loo. 12 ; VI, 45, 24 ; VIII. 76.. i.i, 77. 3. There arc similar 
references to the slaughter of D by Indra in AV, III. 10. 12; VIII. 8. 5, 7; 
IX, 2. 17 & 18 ; X. 3. II ; XIX. 46.2; XX. il. 6, 2 i. 4 » 29; a, 34. 10,37. 4* 
42.2,64.3,78.3. and by Agni in AV, I. 7. i; XI. i. 2. Man^ is ^led 

iu 4 K, IV. 32. 3* , 

4. RV, I. 103.3 ; II, 19.6 ; IV. 30. 20; VI. 20. 10, 31.4. ; 

5. RV, I. 33.13, 53.8 ; VIII. 17.14. . i . 

6. Wheeler, TAfCiWtoh’en, pp. 90-9J* . .n;- —< ' 

7. /?F,IV.30. I3;V.46.6; X..69.6. f ^ 

8. amdhhyama.^a vddanatu daddhV suriiddohate, RV, V ! 
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(Jhamnalli) but without sacrifice.^ Mention is made of two 
Dasa chiefs who arc called wealth-seeking** Desire is expressed 
that through Indra* the might of the D^a be subdued, and his 
collected wealth be divided among the people. The Deisyus also 
possessed jewels and gold, which probably excited the greed of 
the Aryans.* But to a people of cattle culture such as the Aryans, 
it was primarily the cattle of their enemies which held the greatest 
temptation. Thus it is argued that the Kikatas do not deserve 
to have cows because they make no use of milk products in the 
sacrifice.* On the other hand it is likely that the enemies of»the 
Aryans valued the horses and chariots of the latter. A Rg- 
Vedic legend tells us that the Asuras had captured the city of a 
royal sage named Dabhiti, but on their retreat were intercepted 
and defeated by Indra, who recovered cattle, horses and chariots 
and restored them to the prince.* 

The Dasyu way of life further antagonised the Aryans. 
Apparently the tribal and semi-settled life of the Aryans based 
on cattle keeping was incompatible with the sedentary and urban 
life of the people of the indigenous culture.^ The predominantly 
tribal life of the former expressed itself through several communal 
institutions such as the gamy sabhdy samiti and the vidatha in which 
the sacrifice played a very important part. But the Dasyus 
had nothing to do with sacrifice. This was true of the Dasas 
as well, for Indra is described as coming to the sacrifice distin¬ 
guishing between the Dasa and the Arya.® A whole passage 
occurring in the seventh book of the I^g Veda consists of a string 
of adjectives such as akratUn^ airaddhan and c^ajfidn applied to the 
Dasyus to emphasise their non-sacrificing character.* Indra 
is asked to discriminate between the sacrificing Aryans and 

I. RVy I. S3. 4. 

d. dhand&si vtfohhd vasnqjfdntoddwraji varcVnmm idmbarain ca. HV, Vl. 47.21. 

3. vaydm tdd a^a sdmMixUun vdsit i'ndreea vi'bkajmahu ItV, VlII. 40.6. 

4- I* 33* 7-8- 

5. ki't[i kVkafefu gdvo ndH'ratu dukri nd k^atUi ghamdm. XV, III 

53I4- 

6. XV, 11 . 15. 4. 

7* Wheeler, The Indus CkUUiaiwi, pp. 90-gi. 

8. XV, X. 86. 19 ; AV, XX. 126. 19. 
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non-'SftClificing Das^ois.* They arc also called ayajvanah,^ 
The vforA aniWra (without Indra) is used at several places,' 
and pi^umably refers to the Dasyus, Dasas and perhaps some 
Aryan dissenters. In the Aryan view the Dasyus practised 
black magic.' Such a belief is especially found in the Aiharva 
Ved&j in which the Dasyus appear as evil spirits to be scared 
away from the sacrifice.® It is said that an all-powerful amulet 
enabled the sage Angiras to breakthrough the Dasyus’ fortresses.® 
The evil character of the Dasyus in the Atharva Veda seems to have 
been based on their fighting record in the Rg Vedic period. 
Accending to the Atharva Veda the god*blaspheming Dasyus arc 
to be ofiered as victims.’ It is believed that the Dasyus arc 
treacherous, not practising the Aryan observances, and hardly 
human.® 

The difference between the Aryan and the Dasyu way of 
life was further brought out by indicating the relation in which 
the Dasyus stood to the Aryan vraidy generally meaning law or 
ordinance.® If it be possible to establish some connection be¬ 
tween this word and vr&tay which means tribal troops or groups, 
it may be suggested that the term vrata probably means tribal law 
or usage. The Dasyus arc generally described as avrata^^ and 
df^urata.^ The word apaorata is used at two places 
and perhaps applies to the Dasyus and dissenting Aryans.^® 
It is notable that such adjectives arc not applied to the Dasas, 
which again indicates that they were more amenable to the Aryan 
way ot lile than the Dasyus. 

1. RVyl. 51.8. 

2. RVy I. 33. 4. 

3. I. 133.1 ; V. 2.3.; Vn. 1.8.1 6; X. 27.6; X. 48. 7. 

4. 16.9. 

5. .tr, 11.14.5. 

6 . AVy X. 6 . 20. 

7. Jtnxii. 1. 37^ 

8. itr, 8. 

9. P. V. Kane, JBBRASy NS, xxix, 12. 

10. RVt I. 51. 8-9 ; 1 . loi. 2 ; 1 . 175. 3 ; VI. 14. 3 ; IX. 41. 2. The 
Um m»atat however, has nowhere been applied to the DSsas. 

n. 7 ?F,Vni. 7 o. ri ; X. 22.8. 

12. RV, V. 42. 9; in V. 40. 6 the term apet/rata is identtfied with darkness. 
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There are reasons to think that there was difference of 
colour between the Aryans and their enemies. It appears that 
the Aryans^ who are called human {mSnusi praji)j worshipping 
Agni Vai^vanara, on occasions set fire to the settlements of the 
dark-hued people {asiknwisafi)^ who deserted their possessions 
without fighting.^ The Aryan deity Soma is described as 
killing people of black skin, who apparently were Dasyus.* 
Further, Indra had to contend against the Raksasas of black skin 
(tvacamasiknm)y^ 2 ind at one place he is credited with the slaughter 
of fifty thousand ‘blacks* (kr^^) whom Saya^ regards as 
Raksasas of black colour.^ The god is also described as tearing 
off the black skin of the Asura.® An iniportant exploit of Indra^ 
which may have some historical basis, refers to his fight against 
a hero known as Krsna. It is stated that, when Krsna encamped 
on the Amiumatl or Yamuna with ten thousand soldiers, 
India mobilised the Maruts (the Aryan vii) and fought against 
the adevih visafi with the help of the priest-god Bfhaspati.^ 
Adevi^ visafi are explained by Sayana as Asuras of black colour 
(krf^rupdh asurasendh). It is suggested that Krsna was the non- 
Aryan dark hero of the Yadava tribe.’ This seems likely because 
later traditions speak of hostility between Indra and 
There is also reference to the killing of the krsnagarbhdy doubtfully 
interpreted by Sayana as pregnant wives of an Asura named 
Similarly mention is made of the overthrow of the 
krfmyonth ddsifi by Indra.^ Sayapa fancifully takes them 
the lowest demon-like troops (nikrstajdtih ... dsurib send^)^ but 

1. RV, VII. 3. 2-3. G*ldncr’s tr. The end of culture at R&na 

Ghundai III is marked with ‘a great conflagration*. B. B. Lai, AJ, 9, p. 88. 

2. ghnantab dpa tvdcaifi..fSdhvdtfuo dd^umavratdm. RV, IX. 41. 1-2. 

3. RV, IX. 73. 5. 

4. RV, IV. 16. 13. Gsldner, however, docs not introduce the RXkyasas 
in this context 

5. RV, I. 130. 8. 

6 . ... dJfta drapsd arfihmdtjd updsthi dhdrayaUmwibfi- fti'io 

ddevirbhyd carantir bx^haspdtinayujindrdh sasdhe, RV, Vlll. 96. 13*15* 

7. Kosambi, JBBRAS, NS, xxvu, 43.. ; 

8. yd)L kttp^dgarbhd mdhem fjilvdnd. RV, I. 101. 1. 

9. sd vrtrakdrtdMbkTf^jnibpmatidarddddmi^^ 1 h S0.7. Siyiwa'ji 
CDinm* Bat Geldner suggests that dasfb implies undciito<xl ipdrab, and that 
the poet is thinkinjg^ in terms of pregnancy. 
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Wilson takes krm in the sense of black. If the latter meaning 
be correct, it would appear that the Dasas were black in colour. 
But the description ‘black* may have been applied indiscrimi* 
nately to them as it was to the Dasyus and other enemies of the 
Aryans. The above references, however, leave little doubt that 
the Aryan followers of Indra, Agni and Soma had to fight 
against the black people of India. In one reference, the Rg 
Vedic hero Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, is described as the 
leader of the ‘dark-complexioned’ men.^ This may indicate 
that he had established his hold over them. 

If the word andsa^ applied to the Dasyus is taken in the 
sense of ‘noseless’ or one with a flat nose, and the term vrsasipra 
applied to the Dasas* as bull lipped’ or having big protruding 
lips, it would appear that the enemies of the Aryans were 
physiognomically different. 

The term mrdhravak, which occurs in its different forms at 
six places in the Rg Veda* gives some idea of difference in the 
manner of speech between the Aryans and their enemies. It 
qualifies Dasyus at two places.* Sayana explains it as ‘of hostile 
speech*, and Geldner renders it as ‘of wrong speech*.* Unless 
the term mrdhravdeah is taken in the sense of ‘unintelligible 
speech’, it does not give any evidence of linguistic difference 
between the Aryans and the Dasyus, but only shows that the 
latter hurt the sentiments of the Aryans by their improper speech. 
Thus although the main issue in the war between the Aryans and 
their enemies was the possession of cattle, chariots and other 
forms of wealth, differences in race, religion and mode of speech 
also served to exacerbate relations. 

If inferences can be drawn from the relative occurrences 
of the terms ddsa and ddsjyu in the Veda, it would appear that 
the Dasyus, who are mentioned eighty-four times, were obviously 


1. VIII. 19. 36-37. 

2. V. 29. 10, Sayana explains andsa as one without speech (dsyaroAtia), 

3. VII. 99. 4. 


i , A*. ; V..29. 10, a2. 8; VII. 6. 3, 18.13. Not at four places, 

e^inWhoweretheShudras, p ^i! 


5. RV, V. 29. 10 ; VII. 6. 3. 

6. In RVf 1.174.2 Geldner translates mrdhravdeah as 'missrederd*. 
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numerically stronger than the Dasas, who are mentioned six^» 
one times.^ The struggle against the Dasyus was attended 
with much bloodshed. The Aryans, who in the early stage of 
their expansion coveted cattle for their upkeep, naturally did 
not understand the value of urban settlements and organised 
agriculture.* The destruction of the pre-Aryan urban settle¬ 
ments seems to have been complete. It is this which accounts 
for the disappearance of urban life during the Vedic period. 
While the spoils of war, especially cattle, must have added to the 
power of the warriors and priests, raising them above the vU, 
it was slowly realised that the peasants of the older culture 
could provide labour power with which the Aryans could carry 
on agriculture. 

Alongside the conflict between the Aryans and their enemies 
there went on the internal conflict in the Aryan tribal society. 
Through a battle song addressed to Manyu (personified Wrath), 
his aid is invoked for overcoming the two kind of enemies, Aryans 
and Dasas.* Indra is asked to fight against both the godless 
Dasas and Aryans who are described as the enemies {iairava^i) 
of his followers.* It is said that Indra and Vanina killed the 
Dasas and Aryans who were the adversaries of Sudas and thus 
protected him.® On behalf of the good and righteous people 
prayer is made to the two chief ^Lg Vedic deities Agni and Indra 
to counteract the hostile activities and oppressions of the Aryans 
and Dasas.® Since Aryans were one of the chief enemies of 
their fellow men, it is no wonder that along with the Dasas 
they also arc said to have been destroyed by Indra.^ If Wilson's 
translation of a Rg Vedic passage be accepted, Indra is lauded 
for having saved the people from the R^^asas and Aryans on 

1. Computed on the basis of refi. given in VHvabandhu I^Sstri’s V» 4 k 
Koia. 

2. Wheeler suggests the complete break-up of oiganited agriculture on 

account of the invasion of the uncivilised nomads (i.e. Aryans )• ciL, p. 8. 

3. saf^dma ddsmdiymfi irdyayi^ji sdhaskrtena sdhasd sdhasvatd. RV, X. 83.1 
identical with AV, IV. 3a. i. 

4. RV, X. 38.3 ; cf. AV, XX. 36. 10. 

5. ddsd ca vftrd hatdmdxya^i ca suddsam indTdomK^dvasSoatm* RV, VII. 83.1* 

6. RV, VI. 60. 6. 

7. ilF, VI. 33.3 ; cf. X. loa. 3- 
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tht batik of the seven rivers, and is further called upon to deprive 
the Dasas of their weapons,^ 

Of thirty-six occurrences of the word Srya in the Veda 
nine make clear mention of hostility among the Aryans themselves.* 
At one place the Aryan enemies are lumped together with the 
Basyus and at five places with the Dasas, which again suggests 
that the Dasas were on better terms with a section of the Aryans 
than were the Dasyus. They were considered as natural allies 
of the Aryans in their inter-tribal conflicts, which gradually 
undermined the tribal basis of their society, and helped the pro¬ 
cess of fusion between the Aryans and Dasas. Five of these 
references occur in the earlier portions of the Veda, which 
shows that the internal conflict was a fairly old process. 

The most important evidence for internal conflict within 
the Aryan fold at an early date is the record of the Ddsaraj%a 
battle, which is the only important historical event in the fig 
Veda. Geldner thinks that RV, VII. 33, which speaks of 
this battle, belongs to an early period,* The Battle of Ten 
Kings was primarily a conflict between two main branches of the 
Rg Vedic Aryans, namely the Purus and the Bharatas, in which 
the non-Aryans may have joined as auxiliaries.* While the 
Bh^tas were led by the famous Rg Vedic hero Sudas and assist¬ 
ed by their priest Vasisdia, their enemies comprised ten kings 
belonging to the five well-known tribes—^Anus, Druhyus, Yadus, 
Turva^as and Purus, along with five less known tribes—^Alina, 
Paktha, Bhalanas, Siva and Visanin. The opposing confederacy 
was organised by the priest Vi^vamitra and led by the Purus.® 
It appears that the battle was, in fact, a memorable attempt of 

1. yd fkfdddiphaso mueddy dvdtydt saptd si'ndhufu ; 

vddharddsdsya tuvinxmtm nlnamah. RV, VIII. 24. 27. Geldner takes the 
passage in the sense of Indra’s turning aside the weapon of the D§sa from 
the Aryan. 

2. RV, VI. 33.3, 60.6 ; VII. 83.1 ; VIII. 24.27 (a disputed passage); X. 
3B*3» 69.6, 83.1, 86. 19, 102.3. Four of these refs, have been correctly quoted 
by Ambedkar, op. cit,, pp. 83-4. 

3. VI, i, 356, fn. 4 of r. v. Dxla-rl^a. 

4. RV, VII. 33.2-5, 83.8 The actual battle hymn occurs in RV, VII.tB* 

5. VA, p. 245. On account of their hostility to other Aryans tho PtXnii 
are called mfdhravdcd^ in RV$ VII. l8. 13. 
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the lesser Aryan tribes to maintain their separate identities, 
but they were completely routed by the Bharatas under Sudas on 
the Parusni. There is no indication of the treatment of these 
conquered Aryans, but essentially it might have been the same 
as in the case of the non-Aryans. 

It is not unlikely that there were many other inter-tribal 
conflicts of this kind, of which we have no records. Indications 
of such struggles are found in references which represent the 
Aryans as violators of vratas established by the gods. Five 
such passages quoted by Kane from the fig Veda can be inter** 
preted in this light.^ In a dialogue between the primeval priest 
Atharvan and Vanina, the priest boasts : *‘No Dasa by his greau 
ness, not an Aryan, may violate the law that I will establish.”* 
Muir has quoted as many as fifty-eight passages from the 
fig Veda^ which he interprets as containing denunciations of 
religious hostility or indifference shown by the members of the 
Aryan community.® Many of these passages belong to the 
kernel (Book II — ^VIII) of the fg Veda^ and may be taken as 
reflecting the conditions prevailing in the earliest period of the 
Aryan settlements. Several of these are directed against the 
illiberal people who are called arddhasam^^ aprmnatam* or 
aprnatah.^ At one place Indra is described as the enemy of the 
prosperous {edhamanadvit) probably of Aryans who rendered him 
no service since Dasas and Aryans who concealed their 
treasure from the people were considered objects of attack.® 
For the sake of his people Agni is said to have captured property 
whether situated in the plains or the hills, and to have overcome 

1. JBBRAS, NS, xxix, ii. 

2. nd m dsd ndryo mahitvd vratdm mimdya yddahdrn dhari^d. AV, V. 11.3; 
Paipp.t VIII. 1.3. 

3. JRASi NS, ii, 286-294. 

4. /JF, 1.84. 0. 

5. RV, I. 125. 7. 

6. VI. 44. II. 

7. RVy VI. 47. 16 ; // 2 . 4 .y,NS, ii, 286-294. 

8. yd^dydrn vViva dryo ddscdi ievadhipd ari'fi. RVt VIIL 51. 9. S3yaQa*s 

comm, to this passage and also that of Uvata and MaMdhara to a similar 
passage in VS, XXXIII. take ddsa ^ an adjective of aryj, but Geldner 
(rV. VIII. 51,9) takes dryn and ddsa as two independent nouns. In any 
case it is clear that the Aryan was also an object of attack. * 
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their Dasa and Aryan enemies.^ These passages suggest that 
even the Aryan enemies were deprived of their possessions 
(presumably cattle) and consequently reduced to the status of 
impoverished non--Sryans, 

Many passages show a general hostility towards the people 
known as Panis^ Muir understands them as niggards.® Ac¬ 
cording to the authors of the Fidic Index Pani in the Rg Veda 
denotes a person who is rich, but who does not give offerings 
to the gods, or bestow daksinds on the priests, and who is therefore 
an object of intense dislike to the composers of the Samhita.* 
In one passage they were described as bekandtas or ‘usurers’ (?) 
subdued by Indra.® The fact that the Panis were capable of 
making sacrifices and entided to wergeld shows that they were 
members of the ^.ryan fold.® Hildcbrandt indentihes them with 
the Parnis’ who formed part of “the Dahae, a great group of Scy¬ 
thian tribes of horsemen and warriors”.® The authors of the 
Vedk Index think that the term is wide erough to cover either the 
aborigines or hostile Aryan tribes.® 

Of the passages which represent Panis as niggards, and 
condemn illiberal people in general, some may have been inspired 
by greedy priests eager for gifts, but on the whole they seem to 
reflect the tendency among certain Aryans to accumulate wealth 
at the cost of their fellow tribesmen, who naturally expected some 
share in their acquisitions through sacrifices made to Indra and 
other gods,^® thus providing frequent occasions for the common 
feasts of the communit)\ Failure to check this process was bound: 
to give rise to economic and social inequalities. 

1. sdmyydparvatyd vdsdni ddsd vftrdttydtyd Jigetha. Rl\ X. 69.6 

2. RV, I. 124.10; 182.3; IV. 25.7, 51.3; V. 34.7. VI. 13.3, 

53-6-7. 

3. JRAS, NS, ii, 286-294* 

4. VI, I, 471. 

5. /w</.i«F,vni. 66.10. 

6. F/, i, 47^*. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Gbirshman, Iran, p 243. 

9. i,47a. 

10. Vn.40^. 
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It remains to be examined how the extra-tribal and inter¬ 
tribal struggles of the Aryans led to the disintegration ol tribal 
society and the formation of social classes. Although the word 
vavia is applied to the Aryan' and Dasa- in the Rg Veda^ it docs 
not indicate any division of labour, which became the basis of the 
broad social classes of later times. .4r>’^7-and Da represent 
two large tribal groups, which w^ere in the process of disintegra¬ 
tion into social classes. Fhere is sufficient evidence for this in the 
case of the Aryan people. Criticising Senart Oldenberg rightly 
points out that caste does not exist in the Rg Veda,^ but the colle¬ 
ction does give the impression of slowly emerging social classes in 
their embryonic stage. Tht* word brdhmana occurs fifteen times 
and ksalriya nine times. Nevertheless, as would appear from the 
repeated occurrences of words such as jana and and from the 
nature of its institutions, Rg Vedic society was basically tribal 
in character. We do not know whether the Aryans possessed 
slaves at the time of their first advent in India. According to 
Keith the Vedic Indians were primarily pastoral at least this 
holds good of the Aryans known from the early parts of the 
Veda. Anthropological investigations show that some pastoral 
tribes also keep slaves although in a relative sense slavery is 
more developed among agricultural tribes.® 

But there is no doubt that the urban population of Harappa 
society had differences of wealth almost amounting to class 
divisions .7 Wheeler suggests that between the Har^ppans 
and Mesopotamians slaves formed one of the articles of trade.® 
It is reasonable to hold that the Harappa urban settlements 
Could not have flourished without the surplus in agricultural 
products provided by the peasants in the adjacent countryside. 

I. /IF, III.34.9. 

sj. devAso mjnyuji ddsa^ya scamnanUna d vakfantmvitdya vdtfiam. RV, 1.104.2; 
in 34 - 9 * 

3. a, 272. 

4. Jana is msntioned about 275 times and vii about 170 timet. 

5. CHI, i 99. 

6. Landtman, Origins oj Social Inequalities, p. 230. 

7. Ghilde, The Most Ancient East, p. 175. 

8. The Indus Civ,, p. 94. 
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The pattern of the Indus political system has been likened to that 
ofSumer—a priest-king governing a servile population through 
a rigid bureaucracy.^ We do not know in what relation the 
Dasyus and Dasas stood to the various classes and peoples of 
Harappa society. As the Aryans advanced further east in 
theGahga valley, they probably encountered ihe Copper Hoard 
people who were the earlier inhabitants of that region.^ It 
is clear that, like other peoples in the copper age, these peoples 
also may have been divided into classes. 

For lack of data it is difficult to get a precise idea of the 
effects of the Aryan impact on Harappa society and vice versa. 
Spoils of war must have added to the wealth and social status of 
the tribal leaders, who could afford to patronise priests by 
making gifts of cattle, and in some cases of female slaves. Thus a 
sacrificer is described as moving with his chariot ‘‘first in rank 
and wealthy, munificient and lauded in assemblies”.^ 

Despite the paucity of information reasonable hypotheses 
may be made about the social adjustment between the Aryans 
and survivors of Harappa society and other peoples. In the 
first flush of the Aryan expansion the destruction of the settlements 
and the peoples such as the Dasyus seems to have been so com¬ 
plete that very few people in north-western India w^ould remain 
to be absorbed into the new society. But this may not have 
been the case in the succeeding stages of their eirpansion. 
While the majorit)^ of the survivors and especially the compara¬ 
tively backward peoples would be reduced to helotage, the 
natural tendency would be for the vU of theAr) an society to mix 
with the lower orders and for the Arj an priests and warriors to 
mix with the higher classes of earlier societies. That in some 
cases the enemies of the Aryans were given high status in the 
new composite society is clear from two references. At one 
place Indra is described as converting the Dasas into Aryas.* 

1. Macka>, Early Indus Civilizations, pp. xii-xiii. 

2. Lai, No. 9, 93. 

3. / 2 K, II.27.12, 

viyi ^ dsd^ydrydrii viUdkdfovajrintsutdkdndhufaic^i. /ZF, VI. 22.10. 
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S&yana explains this as teaching them the Aryan way of life. 
At another place Indra is said to have deprived the Dasyus of 
the title of the May this suggest that some Dasyus were 

raised to Aryan status and then deprived of it, presumably on 
account of their anti-Ar5^an activities? All this leads us to suppose 
that some of the surviving priests and chiefs from the enemy 
peoples were given corresponding positions (possibly of inferior 
nature) in the new Aryan society. 

It has been contended that Brahmanism is a pre-Aryan 
institution.* But the equation of the word brdhmana with the 
Latin fldmen, the designation of a type of priest whose office 
was created during the period of the Roman kings, undermines 
this hypothesis.* Besides this equivalence there is the well-known 
similarity between the Atharvan priests of Vedic Indian and 
Athravans of Iran. But nevertheless a major objection remains 
to be answered. Keith says that the state of Rg Vedic belief 
and the comparative magnitude of the Vedic pantheon must 
have been the product of much priestly effort and the outcome 
of wholesale syncretism.* Further, sufficient evidence has been 
adduced from Vedic and epic traditions to show that Indra 
was a brahmicide, and that his chief enemy Vrtra was a brah- 
ma^a.* This also confirms the hypothesis that developed 
priesthood was a pre-Aryan institution, and implies that all the 
conquered people were not reduced to the position of the dasas 
.^d ^udras. And hence, though the brahmana as such was an 
Indo-European institution, the priestly class of the Aryan con¬ 
querors may have been largely recruited from the conquered.*^ 
Though there is nothing to indicate the proportion, it seems 
that some of the pre-Aryan priests found their way into the new 

1. akd/fi indthitd vddharjamajft ndy6 rarddryarjindma dd^ave. 

X. 49.3. 

2. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Histotical Tradition^ pp. 306-8. 

3. Dum^zil, Fldmin-‘Brahman^ Chs. II & III. For anothei view sec 
Paul Thicme, Z^MG, NF, 27, PP. 9*-*29* 

4. CHI,it 103. 

5. W. Ruben “Indra’s Fight against Vrtra in the Mahftbh&rata/* 
S. K. CmmemnUion Volume (in press ; shown by the courtesy of Dr. A. S. 
Altekar),pp. 116-8 ;D. Kosambi,£Aagapiaj 9 Kdd^,p. 24 . 

6. Kosambi, JBBRA S, NS, xxii, 35* 
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society* It would be wrong to think that all the ‘blacks’ were 
reduced to the status of the sudra helots, since there are some 
rcterences to black seers. In the Itg Veda the Asvins are described 
as presenting fair-skinned women to black (^yavaya') Kanva,^ 
who probably is named kfsna ‘black’ at another placc^ and is the 
poet of the hymns (/JF, VIII. 85 and 86) addressed to the twin 
gods. It is perhaps again Kanva who is mentioned as krfna r/i 
in the first book of the ftg Veda.^ Similarly Dirghatamas, men* 
tioned as a singer in one hymn of the ftg Veda, may have been of 
dark colour, if his name was given to him on account of his com¬ 
plexion.'^ It is significant that in several passages of the ftg 
Veda he is known by his metronymic Mamateya alone, and a 
later legend says that he married Uilij, a slave girl and begot 
Kaksivant.® Again in the first book of the fig Veda priestly 
Divodasas, whose name suggests a dasa origin,® are described 
as composing new hymns,’while in the tenth book the Angiras 
author of the RV, X. 42-44 is called ‘black’.® Since most of the 
above references occur in the later portions of the J^g Veda it would 
appear that towards the end of the Rg Vcdic period some of the 
black seers and Dasa priests were worming their way into the 
newly organised Aryan community. 

Similarly it appears that some of the conquered chiefs 
received high status in the new society. Priestly acceptance 
of gifts from the Dasa chiefs such as Balbutha and Taruksa earned 
them unstinted praises, through which they gained in status 
in the new order. That the D^as were in a position to make 
gifts and were looked upon as liberal donors can be deduced from 
the very meaning of the roots das from which the noun Dasa ii 

1. RV, I, 117.8, buf SSyajj^aexplains sydvaya as kuftflrogefia sydmavar^i^a, 

а. RV, VIII 85.3-4. Kai?va is also mentioned in/?P, VIII. 50.10. 

3. RV, 1.116.23 ; cf. I. 117.7. Pargiter thinks that t be KSxivXyanas 
arc the only proper brXhmaoas. DR A, p. 35. 

4* 1.158.6 ; Arabedkar, Who were the $ udras ?, p. 77. 

5. VI, i. 366. In the Sat Br,, XIV. 9.4.15, there is the case of a mother 
wishing for a black son who possesses the knowledge of the Veda. 

б. Hillebrandt’s suggestion, VI, i, 363. 

7. RV, 1 . 13a 10. 

8* Kosambi, JBBRAS, NS, xxvi, 44. 
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d^ved.' The process of assimilation went on in later times, for 
the later literature records the tradition that Pratardana Dai- 
v^od^si went to the world of Indra,* who was historically the 
the titular ruler of the Aryan invaders. 

Early literature throws hardly any light on the process 
of assimilation between the Aryan commoners (vi/) and those of 
the survivors of earlier societies. It is likely that most of them 
were reduced to what came to be known as the fourth varna 
in Aryan society. But, if we leave out the Purusa-sukta, there 
is no evidence of the Sudra varna in the Rg Veda. In the early 
Rg Vedic period there existed, however, a small servile class 
of female slaves. It seems that, when the male members of 
the enemies of the Aryans were killed, their wives were reduced 
to slavery. Thus it is stated that Trasadasyu, the son of Puru- 
kutsa, gave away fifty women as gifts.'^ Further evidence for the 
existence of female slaves is to be found in the earlier portions of 
the Atkarva Veda. Therein the female slave is described as wet- 
handed, smearing the pestle and mortar,^ and also as throwing 
lye on the droppings of the cow,® which shows that she was enga¬ 
ged in domestic work. This collection provides the earliest 
reference to a black ddsh^ References, therefore, suggest that in 
the early Vedic society female slaves were employed in domestic 
wbrk. The use of the word dasJ makes it obvious that these were 
the womenfolk of the conquered Dasas. 

The use of the word ddsa in the sense of slave is to be found 
mostly in the later portions of the Rg Veda. Two cases occur in 

the first book,^ one in the tenth book,® and one in the supple¬ 
mentary hymns (called vdlakhilya) inserted in the rigth book.®^ 

1. s, V. da. 4 , dSs, Monier-Williams, Sansk-'Enif. Diet, 

2. Kau^Uaki Upa.^ III.i. quoted in VI, ii.30. 

3. /tF, VIII.19.36. 

4. yddvd ddsyirdrdhasia sdmaffitd uldkhalatfi mtisalatfi sumbhuidpak* AV, Xll. 

3.13 ; , XVII. 37 . 3 * 

5. AV, Xn.4.Q ; in the parallel passage in the Paipp. XVII. 16.9 the 
term ddstis replaced by detd. 

6 . AK V.ij.n. 

7. RV, 1.92.8, 158.5,. after Geldncr’s tr. 

8. /tF, X.62.10. 

9. ;?F, VIIF. 56.3. 
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The only early reference of this type is found in the eighth book.^ 
in the Rg Veda there seems to be no other word which could mean 
slave, and it is thus clear that male slaves hardly existed in the 
early Rg Vedic period. 

Of the number and nature of slaves in the later Rg Vedic 
period, references give only a vague idea. In the vdlakhilya 
there is mention of a hundred slaves, who are placed in the same 
category as asses and sheep.^ The word ddsa-pravarga in another 
later reference may mean wealth or assemblage of slaves.® This 
would suggest that towards the end of the Rg Vedic period 
slaves were increasing in number, but there is no evidence of 
their being engaged in productive activities. They seem to 
have been in the nature of domestic servants attending on their 
priestly or warrior masters. These masters were usually warriors, 
only one reference mentions a priest Dlrghatamas as owning 
slaves.^ They could be freely given awav It seems that failure to 
pay debts resulted in the enslavement of the defaulter.* But 
the very name dasa shows that war was the most important source 
of slavery during the Vedic period. 

Who were the Dasas ? They have been generally confused 
with the Dasyus. But the absence of the word d&sa-halyd (slaugh¬ 
ter of the Dasas), in contrast to dasyn’hatyd (slaughter of the 
Dasyus), the appearance of Dasas as auxiliaries in the inter¬ 
tribal wars of the Aryans,’ the absence of their description as^ 
apa--vratay anya-vraia^ etc., the mention oi'dasa visas (clans) at three 
places,® and above all their indentification with the Iranian 

1. RV, VII. 86.7. Hillebrandt regards this as of doubtful nature. He 
wrongly adds Villeicht’ to VII.86.31 which should be VII.86.7. ^ 77 , iii. 16. 

2 . iaidrfi me gardabhdndni satdmdrndvatind/^; satdtfi ddsd dti srdjah» RV, 

Yin. 56.3. It is possible that 100 may be a conventional number. 

3. tifosidmalydifi yasdsarn suviratfi ddsdpravargarji raytmdsva hudhyam^ /2K, 1- 

92.6. 

4. RV, I.T58. 5-6. 

5. utd dasd parim$e smiidistl gdpari^asd;yddusturvdsea mdmake, RV,X.S2<^io. 

6. /IF, X. 34.4 

7. pp. 9, 15. 

8. RV, IL11.4, IV.28.4 and VI.25.2. B, N. Duttthinks that the mei^ 
tion of DSsa vi 4 in RV, VI.25.2, means that the D 3 sa gets the vais^a rank 
{tSiudies in Hindu Socied Polity, p. 334). But since the vai^yas did not exist thru 
as a social class vii can be better interpreted here as clan* 
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Dahae,^ a Scythian tribe, sharply distinguish the Dasas from the 
Pasyus, who seem to have had hardly anything in common with 
die Aryans.* On the contrary, the D^as were probably an 
advance guard of mixed Indo-Aryan peoples who came to India 
at the time when the Kassites appeared in Babylonia (c. 1750 
B. C.). This can be linked up with the archaeological hypo¬ 
thesis which assumes either a continuous movement or two main 
movements of peoples from Northern Persia towards India and 
places the first movement fairly soon after 2000 B.C.® It is 
perhaps this which accounts for the Aryan policy of conciliation 
towards them and tlie easy assimilation into the Aryan fold of 
their chiefs such as Divodasa, Balbutha and Taruksa. It is be¬ 
cause of this that the Dasas appear as frequent allies of the Aryans 
in their inter-tribal conflicts. Thus it would appear that the 
name ddsa in the sense of slave was derived not from the non- 
Aryan inhabitants of India but from a people allied to the Indo- 
Aryans. In the later period of the ftg Veda the term dasa may 
have been employed indiscriminately not only to cover the 
survivors of the original Indo-European dasas but also pre- 
Aryan peoples such as Dasyus and Raksasas, and also those sec¬ 
tions of the Aryans who were impoverished or reduced to subjec¬ 
tion on account of internal conflicts within their ranks. 

Had the number of the Aryans been small, they could 
have imposed themselves as a new ruling minority consisting of 

the upper classes on the conquered peoples as did the Hittites, 
Kassites and the Mitanni in Western i^sia. But the Rg Vcdic 
evidence is fatal to such an hypothesis.^ Not only is there men¬ 
tion of mass slaughter of the conquered peoples, but also of the 
settlements of numerous Aryan tribes.^ Recent discoveries of 

1. The Dahac may have been closely allied in race and language with 
the Iranians, but this is not very clearly proved. (Vi, i, 3^7, fn • 20J. Zimmer 
calls the Daoi or Daai of Hcredotu?, i, 126, a Turanian tribe. {Ibid.) 

2. It is suggestsed that the DXsas and Aiy as were on a social level, alove 
the Daiyu-Bhils. Shafer, Etknegraph in Anc, India: p. 32, 

3. Stuart Piggot, Antiquity, Vol. XXIV, Ko.gb, 218. lal suggests the 
influx of peoples at Shfib! Tump (modem Baluchistan) in the first half of the 
second millcnium B-C., and at Fort Munro (Afghanistan ) in the second half of 
tho second millcnium B .C. AI, No. 9, pp. 90-91. 

4. j. p. varna, VI, ii, p, 255, fn. 67. 

. 5. For RV tribes sec VA, pp. 245-8 and for later Vcdic tribes, pp. 
252-262. 
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Painted Grey Ware, which is undoubtedly a continuation of the 
Grey Ware tradition of Iran, and is said to be as old as the 12th 
century B.C., are associated with the Aryans.^ The fact that 
this pottery occurs at numerous sites in the upper Ganga and 
Sutlej basins and in the Ghaggar Valley and that it can be assig¬ 
ned to the period circa 1 100-800 B. C." indicates that the people 
who made it came in substantial numbers. 

Again, the distribution of the Aryan languages over the greater 
part of India presupposes mass migration of their speakers. As 
will be shown later, in Northern India the sudras, along with the 
vai^yas, accounted for the overwhelming majority of the popu¬ 
lation, but there is nothing to show that they spoke non-Arjan 
languages. Cn the other hand, in the later Vedic period the 
Sudras understood the Aryan speech, as is cleai' from the formula 
of address used for them on the occasion of the sacrifice.^ In 
this connection a tradition from the Mahabhdraia is significant : 
^‘Sarasvatl, consisting of the Veda, was formerly designed by 
Bralima for all the four castes ; but the Sudras having through 
cupidity fallen into ‘ignorance’, a condition of darkness, lost 
the right to the Veda,”^ Weber understands this passage to 
mean that in ancient times the iudras spoke the language of the 
Aryans.® It is possible that some of the autochthonous tribes 
abandoned thei r spccc h in favour of Ar) an dialc cts, as in m odern 
times several tribal peoples in Bihar have given up their languages 
and adopted Ar^an dialects such as Kurmali and Sadana, but 
their number must have been small as compared to that of the 
people whose language they adopted. Even in modern times, 
when the Aryan-speaking people enjoy much better facilities for 
spreading their language and culture, they have not been able to 
oust the non-Aryan languages which, in seme cases, have shown 
capacity for vigorous growth. 

1. B. I^I, ‘Protohistoric Investigation*, Al^ No. 9, 97. 

2. Besides HastinSpura this ware has been discovered at over thirty other 
'sites in the upper Gafiga and Sutlej basins, and at twenty sites in the Ghaggar 
valley. /AiV., 96. 

3. flJ., 1.1.4.11-12, 

4. voTfjid&atvdfa §t.e, hi yesdtp brdhmi sarasiati; vihitd brihmarfd pind lobhd*^ 

"Ugf^ddmtdilt gati, iSP, 181.15. 

5. Indism SUtdien^ ii, 94, fn. 
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On the basis of the foregoing discussion it would not br 
overbold to state that the Aryans came to India in large numbers. 
With some possible admixture from the enemy tribes, warriors 
and priests could account only for a small minority of the Aryan 
population. In course of time the majority of the Aryans could 
not escape the fate of being reduced to the position of commoners 
and helots. But in the Rg Vedic period the process of economic 
and social differentiation was still in its very early stage. In 
the predominantly tribal society the military leaders had hardly 
any fixed and regular source of surplus grain or cattle, on which 
they and their priestly supporters could live and flourish. Their 
most important source of income lay in the occasional exaction 
of tribute and spoils of war from the conquered peoples, which also, 
presumably, they had to share with the members of the tribe.^ 
Bali is the only word indicating some sort of tax in the Rg Veda, 
Generally it means a tribute or offering made to a god,^ but 
it is also used in the sense of tribute paid to the king,” Probably 
the payment of ball was voluntar>%^ as there was no machinery 
of collection or collector such as the bhaga-dugha of later Vedic 
times* to realise it from the people. Wc have no instance of the 
grant of land by the tribal kings to their w^arrior or priestly 
followers, presumably because the land belonged to the tribe as 
a whole. The equalitarian chax'acter of Rg Vedic society is fur¬ 
ther evident from the prescription of the same wergeld for every¬ 
body, mak or female,® the compensation amounting to a 
hundred cows.^ 

In essence the Rg Vedic Aryan society, and perhaps the 
society described in the Atharva Veda, was characterised by the 
absence of sharp class divisions amongst its members, a feature 
which is usually found in early societies.® Perhaps the Puranic 

1. R. S. Sharma, JR/ 2 .S, xxxviii, 434-5 ; xxxix, 418-9, 

2. RVyl, 7o.9;V.i.io; VIII.100.9. 

3. ^BalihxV (paying tribute)in RV^ VII. 6.5 ; X. 173,6. 

4. Zimmer’s view quoted in VI, ii, 6a. 

5. VI, W, 100. 

6. Max Muller’s (r. of RK, V. 61.8, xxxii, 361. 

7. VI, ii. 331. 

8. Landtman, Orfjtn of Social Inequalities, instances quoted on pp. 5*12, 
He also refers to the absence of classes among the ISfSgas and Kookies ^ 
Eastern India (p. 11), 
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speculation regarding the origin of the varnas refers to this stage, 
when it states that until the advent of the Treta age there was ne 
vRrna division and nothing like the greed or the tendency to 
steal.^ But even in the earliest period, in addition to the slowly 
emerging military leaders and priests, there were husbandmen 
and artisans who practised a number ol crafts. Common words 
for weaver, tanner, carpenter and painter suggest their Indo- 
European origins.* The existence of a widesp read Indo-European 
word for chariot shows that the chariot-maker may have 
been known to the Indo-Europeans.^ I'he rathakdra (chariot- 
maker), however, does not appear in the Rg Veda^ where the car¬ 
penter’s work is referred to in several early passages.^ It appears 
from iht Atharva Veda that chariot-makers {rathakdra) and metal 
workers [karmara) enjoyed a position of importance in society. 
Ih the early portion of that collection a newly elected king 
prays to a plant amulet {parna-mani) to help him to strengthen, 
his position among the skilful builders of chariots, and the 
ingenious workers of metal, who constitute the folk around him. 
These artisans are to be made his helpers,’^ and in this sense 
seem to be on a par with the kings, king-makers, charioteers. 
(siita) and trooplcaders {grdmani),^ who constitute the folk round 
about the king and are likewise to be made his helpers.’ 

Obviously the crafts mentioned above were practised by the 
members of the Aryan community (w), and no social stigiaa 
was attached to them. A later passage from the Rg Veda des- 

I, varinidsramavyavasthdsca na taddianna samkarah; na lipsanU hi 
nanugrhnanti cairn hi, Vd, P., i, VIII.60 ; cf,Digha JVikayat Agganftasutta. 

a. Carl Darling, A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the hincipal Vnrfi- 
Eurepean Languages^ for leather {carman) see p. 40, for wtjavirig, p. 408, for 
takfanipp, 589-90, and for plaiting pp. 621-622. Cf CUiilde, TheArjans^ p.86. 

3. Childe, The Aryam, pp. £6 and 92. 

4. IV. 35-6. 36.5; VI. 32.1. 

5. yddhivano rathakdrdh karmdrayimamfinah : upastinpar^a tndhyam trdni 
idrvdnk^vabhlto jdndn* P, III.5.6. 

Bloomfield’s tr. is followed here. Whitney gives the same tn as BIooh^ 
field, but takes tf ftojnn; in the sense of subjects after Say ana. Sa. takes f/Ai- 
vdnah and maniflf;iah as separate nours meanirg fishermen and intellectuals. 
The Paipp, text is slightly different ;ye tak^ano rathakaux karmara ye manifinah ^ 
sarvdifis tdnpar^arandhayopastirfi k^umedinam. III. 13.7. 

^ ^ 6. Presumably he was the head of the village for civil purposes aiidi 
military operations^ VJ, i, 247. 

7. /r, III. 5. 7. 
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cribcs the carpenter as one who usually bends over his work till 
his back aches. ^ This may convey some idea of the difficult 
nature of his work, but implies no contempt for it. That the 
carpenters were a low caste, or formed a separate class of the 
people is certainly not true of Vedic times,* But the smith 
(karmdra)^ the carpenter {tak^an)^ the tanner {carmamm)'^^ 
the weaver and others, whose occupations were quite dignified in 
the J^g Veda and apparently practised by respected members of 
the came to be reckoned as sudra in the PSli texts.^ It 
is likely that non-Aryans also pursued these crafts independently,^ 
but there is no doubt that many descendants of Aryan artisans, 
who stuck to the old professions, were relegated to the position 
of the sudras. 

The earliest speculation regarding the origin of the four 
varnas is to be found in the mythical story of creation embodied 
in the Purusasukta (hymn of man) of the ftg Veda. This is 
considered as an interpolation in the tenth book of that collec¬ 
tion. But it is reproduced with slight changes in the later Vedic 
literature,® and in the traditions of the epic,’ Puranas® and 
Dharma^tras.® It states that the brahmana emanated from 
the mouth of the primeval man, the k§atriya from his arms, 
the vai^ya from his thighs and the sudra from his feet.’® Either 
itshows that the Sudras were supposed to belong to the same stock, 
and hence were a section of the Aryan community, or it represents 
an attempt to find a common mythical origin for the heterogenous 
brahmanical society. In point of time the Purusasukta version 
may be ascribed to the end of the period of the Atharva Veda,^^ 
in which it occurs in the latest portion.^* It seems to provide a 

1. /jr, 1 .105.18. 

2, VI, i, 297. 

3. RV,Vlll. 5, 38. 

4, VI, ii. 2€5-6. 

cf. Pick, The Social Orgemizaiicn inji. E- InSa, pt. 326-7. 

PaHc. Br,, V. I. 6-10; Vdjasaneji Samhitd, XXXI, n ; TaiUifif^a 
Arar^yaka, III. 12.5.&6 

7. A/M, XII. 73 - 4 * 

8. Vayu P., i. VIII. 155-9 ; MSrk.P., ch.49 ; Viftfu P, i. Ch. VI. 

9. Vos. Dh, S., IV.2 ; Bau. Dh.S*^ 1.10.19.5*6; cf. Ap. DA. S., I. i. 1.7 ; 
Menu, I.31 ; T^;., III. 126. 

10. /Jr,X. 90.12. 

11. i4F,XIX6 6. 

12. Whitney, HOS, vii, p. CXLI; viii, 895-8$8. 
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theoretical justification for the disintegration of tribal society 
into classes. Already in the Rg Vedic period division of labour 
had gone a long way. But although members of the same family 
worked as poet, physician and grinder,^ this did not involve 
any social differentiation. Towards the end of the period of the 
Atharva Veda^ however, differentiations of functions tended to 
develop into differentiations of rank, and tribes and clans gradu¬ 
ally disintegrated into social classes. It appears that the Sudra 
tribe,or sections of the Aryans employed in servile work, sank to the 
|X)sition of the fourth varna, and in this sense the tradition of the 
common origin of the four varnas may have an element of truth.^ 
But it does not represent the whole truth. It is possible that in 
subsequent times the descendants of the Aryan sudras went on 
multiplying in the new fertile Gangetic settlements, but from the 
Vedic period onwards large numbers of aborigines of varying 
stocks were successively incorporated in the ^udra varna.^ 
Obviously the old tradition of the common origin of the varnas 
could not explain the accession of the non-Aryan tribes to the 
brahmanical fold, but it could serve as a useful fiction. It could 
help to assimilate and keep the hetrogenous elements together, 
and, in so far as the sudras were supposed to have been born 
from the feet of the first man, it could justify their servile position 
in brahmanical society. 

When do the iSudras first appear as a social class meant 
for the service of the three higher varnas ? Rg Vedic society 
had some male and female slaves who acted as domestic servants, 
but they were not so considerable as to constitute the seryilc 
varna of the iSudras. The first and the only reference to the 
iStadras as a social class in the Rg Veda is to be found in the Furu- 
sasUkta passage already referred to, which recurs in the nineteenth 
book of the Atharva Veda.^ In the same book there arc two other 
passages, which also seem to refer to the existence of four varnas. 
In one of them prayer is made to the darbha (grass) to make the 


1. /tp, IX. 112.3. 

Ik. 01denbcrg,^i)ilf6\li, 286. 
8. AV, XIX.^.^. 
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worshipper dear to brahmana, kfatriya, iludra and arya.^ Here, 
'Arya probably stands I'or vaisya. In the second passage is 
^pressed a desire to become dear to gods, to kings and to both 
.sudra and arya.^ It appears that here gods stand for brahmai^as 
andaryasfor vaisyas.^ We have to bear in mind that all these 
passages occur in the nineteenth book, which, along with the 
twentieth, forms a supplement to the main collection of the 
Atharva Veda^ An earlier passage mentions a charm made by 
brahmana, rajanya or Sudra and includes a spell that it may re¬ 
coil on the maker. ^ This belongs to the second grand division 
(Book VIII-XII )of the Atharva Veda^ which, according to Whitney, 
is ‘palpably of hieratic origin.’® This suggests that the varna 
system developed under priestly influence. The only other re¬ 
ference relevant to our purpose, which, on the basis of Whitney, 
can be assigned to the early period of the Atharva Veda^ mentions 
brahmana, rajanya and vaiiya,’ but leaves out the i§udra. 
It is evident then that the sudras appear as a social class only to¬ 
wards the end of the period of the Atharva Veda^ when the Puru- 

sasukta version of their origin may have been inserted into the 
tenth book of the Rg Veda. 

One would like to know why the fourth varna came to be 
called sudras. It appears that just as the common European 
word ‘slave’ and the Sanskrit ‘dasa’ were derived from the names 
•of conquered peoples, so also the word ^udra was derived from 
a conquered tribe of that name. There is no doubt that Sudra 
existed as a tribe in the fourth century B. C., for Diodoros 
records the advance of Alexander against a tribe called Sodrai,® 
who occupied portions of modern Sind. The existence of some 
of the tribes mentioned by the Greek writers can be traced back 

1. AV, XIX.32.8 ; Paipp., Xtl.4.8. 

2. XIX 63.1 ; Paipp., II.32.5. 

3. Wmtne>’s note on the translation of AVy XlX.62.1; 7 / 05 *, viii, 1003. 

4 Wnitney quoted supra^ p. 28. 

5. ^K.X.1.3. 

6. HOSy vii, p. GbV. 

7. V.17.9; IX.16.7. 

8. McGrindle, Invasion of //irfw, p. 293. Airian mentions Sogdoi {Ibtd.y 
P* *57 )> which may be wiong. Syciroi arc again ckarly mentioned by Ptolemy 
(VI.20*3) as inhabiting the central potion of Archosia, which covered a consi¬ 
derable portion of eastern Afghanistan and the eastern frontier of which was 
skirted by the Indus. (McCrtndle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemyy p. 317). 
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to a much earlier period. For instance, the Abastanoi of Arrian 
(called Sambastai by Diodoros) may be indentified with the 
Ambasthas of the Aitarejfa Brahmana^^ which mentions an 
Ambastha king.® The same case may apply to the Sudra tribe, 
and thus it may be possible to trace the sudra varna ofcirca loth 
century B. C. from the Sudra tribe of the 4th century B. C. 

Three references to sudra in the earliest portion of the 
Atharva Veda can be interpreted in this light. They belong, 
according to Whitney, to the first grand division of the Atharva 
Veda (Book I-CVII) which is ‘in very large measure of popular 
origin’ and is by all odds ‘the most characteristic part’ of that 
collection.® In two of them the worshipper desires to see every¬ 
body whether Ary a or Sudra with the help of a herb, in order to 
detect a sorcerer."* There is no mention of brahmana or rajanya 
in this connection. 'I'he question is whether the Arya and 
Sudra represent here two social classes (varnas) or two tribal 
groups. The latter supposition seems to be plausible. The 
earlier opposition between Arya and Dasa or Dasyu is replaced 
by one between Arya and Sudra. It is worth stressing that these 
references do not give any idea of the social distance or disabi¬ 
lities, which are implicit in the conception of varna. They may be 
compared with another passage from the same collection which 
speaks of Arya and Dasa, and in which it is claimed by the priest 
or Varuna that no Dasa or Aryan can damage the course he 
maintans.® Mention has been made of similar passages in the 
ftg Veda in which the worshipper desires to overcome his enemies, 
both Aryans and Dasas or Dasyus. The one obstacle in the way 
of the correct interpretation by brahraanical commentators 
of such Vedic texts as have direct bearing on social relations 
has been the tendency to look ahead to later developments. 
An example is the meaning of the words arya and dasa in the 
J^g Veda, Sayana takes arya as the member of the first there 

1. PHAI, p. 255. 

2. AiLBr,, VIII.21. 

3. (dOS, vii, pp, CXLVni and CLV. 

4. tdydhdrii sdrvaip pedydmiydka i Sdrd utd ryafi . 

IV. 20.4, 8; Paipp,,YlU,6,3- 

5. AV,y,ii.3, 
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varnas, and ddsa a$ the iudra this is obviously based on the later 
division of society into four varnas, which Sayana’s interpretation 
is meant to justify. Likewise in the Atharva Vedic reference under 
discussion Sayana explains drya as a member of the three varnas,* 
which naturally makes sUdra the representative of the fourth. 
But it becomes very hard to interpret earlier texts, if they arc 
approached with the later conception of arya and i^udra as devc- 
loped in the Dharma^astras. 

That the Sudras appear as a tribe in the earliest part of 
the Atharm Veda can be also inferred from the third reference, 
in which the fever takman is asked to attack a wanton §udra 
woman along with the Mujavants, Balhikas and Mahavr^as.^ 
All these peoples seem to have been inhabitants of north-eastern 
India,^ where, in the Mahdbhdrata, the Sudra tribe is 
described as living, along with the Abhiras.* Another verse also 
repeats the desire that the fever should go to the foreign people.* 
All this would suggest that the context in which the l§udra woman 
is mentioned relates to the attitude of hostility of the Aryans 
ofthe period of the Frrfa towards the foreign tribes inha¬ 

biting north-western India. And hence the word SUdra here 
probably means a woman of the Sudra tribe. In the parallel 
passage from the Paippaldda recension sudrd is replaced by 
which shows that in the author^s view the terms wxre interchange¬ 
able. Therefore, the occurence of the term SUdra in what is re¬ 
garded as the earliest and the most characteristic part of the 
Atharva Veda^ should be understood not in the sense of var^a, 
but in that of a tribe, which suits the contexts better. 

Coupled with the Abhiras the l§udras are repeatedly men^ 
tinned as a tribe in the Mahdbhdrata, which contains traditions 
that may look back at least to the loth century B. C. This epic 
makes a clear distinction between the jsudra class (kula), which 

1. Comas. ioRVt II. 12.4. 

2. Comm, to IV. 20.4. 

3. AV , y - 22. 7 and 8. 

4. Cf- VA, pp. 258-9. 

5. iadrdbhitdtha daraddh kdsmUdh pmubhift saha. Mhh, VI. 10.66, 46 where 
(Rmcndhrdb in the Cr. Edn. is a mistake for apatdnidh 

6. AV , y . 22.12,14. 

7. Paipp,, XIII.1.9. 
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is mentioned along with the kulas of ksatriya and vaii^ya,^ 
and the §udra tribe,which is mentioned with the Abhiras, Daradas 
Tukharas, Pahlavas etc.^ As a tribe the iSudras find place in the 
list of peoples conquered by Nakulain the course of his all round 
victorious march {dig^vijaya)^^ and in that of those sending pre¬ 
sents to Yudhisthira on the occasion of his great coronation sacri¬ 
fice (rdjasuya),* In determining the chronology of these peoples, 
a distinction has to be made between Sudras and Abhiras, who 
probably existed at the time of the Bharata war, and others, 
such as Sakas, Tukh^as, Pahlavas, Romakas, Chinas and Hun as, 
whose names were later^ interpolated into the list. Non-Indian 
sources of the first few centuries preceding or succeeding ihc 
Christian era give no indication of the foreign connections of the 
Sudras and Abhiras. There is hardly anything to support the 
view that the Abhiras came to India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. It appears that they existed as a tribe at the time 
of the Bharata war® and in the period of chaos, which followed 
the aftermath of the great war, they spread themselves over the 
Panjab.’ The repeated mention of the Sudras along with the 
Abhiras would suggest that they were an old tribe flourishing at 
the time of the war. This fits in well with the interpretation of 
the term sudra in the sense of tribe in the earliest part of the 
Atharua Veda, 

The next question is whether the Sudras were an Aryan or 
pre-Aryan tribe, and if Aryan, when did they come to India? 
Contradictory views have been expressed on the ethnoLogicaT 
classification of the Sudra tribe. Formerly it was main¬ 
tained that the Sudras were an earlier wave of Aryans later 
it. came to be held that they were a stem of the pre-Aryan 

1. 29.8-9. Pahlavas and Barbaras are also mentioned. 

n. 20, 15, 

2. VI. 10.65. 

^ 3 - /Aid*, VI.10.66. 

4. /Aid., 11.47.7, 

5. lbid,y 11.47.7 ff. . ' 

6. P.Banerjee, xli, i6o-i . 

7. Budha Prakash, xl, 255, 260-3. 

8. Weber, Z^MGy iv, 301, fn. 2, cf. Roth, i, 84. 
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f copies.^ No evidence has been adduced in support of either 
view, but in the light of the available data one may be inclined 
to think that the Sudra tribe had some affinity with the ryans. 
It is interesting to note that they are always bracketted 
with the Abhiras,^ who spoke an Aryan dialect called Abhiri.* 
The fact that the people of the ^udra class could understand the 
Aq an speech in the period of the Brahmanas also may suggest, 
though remotely, that the iSudra tribe was acquainted with the 
Aryan language. Further, the Sudras have never been men¬ 
tioned in lists of the pre-Aryan peoples, such as Dravidas, PuHndas, 
iiabaras etc. They are always located in the north-west,^ which, 
in later times, was an area mainly occupied by the Aryans.^ 
The Abhiras and the iSudras were settled near the Sarasvati.® 
It is stated that, because of her hostility towards them, the Sara¬ 
svati vanished into the desert.’ These references are significant, 
for along with the Dpsadvati the Sarasvati marked one of the 
boundaries of the region known as Arya-dei§a, Reference has 
already been made to the Dahae, the Iranian parallel to Indian 
Ddsa, but it is difficult to establish such an equation in the case 

I. pick, »90jV/, p. 315 ; Keith, CHI, i, 86 ; Lassen, Jnd Alt,, ii, 174. 
cf. Weber, Indische Studien, xviii, 85-B6 and 255. Zimmer ideritilics the Stdroi 
of Ptolemy with Brahul (^ 4 //. Lib-, p.435), but there seems to be no basis for such 
a supposition, ef, Hopkins, Religions oj India, p. 548, fn. 3. Pargitcr thinks 
that Sudras and Abhiras were considerably intermixed and closely connected 
aboriginal races (Mark.P., Tr,, pp. 313-14, fn.). 

2. Mbh.,\l, 10. 45 and 46 ; 65 and 66; in the critical edithr oftf r A/M., 
VII.19*7, iUrdbhira seems to be a wrong reading. It should be iddrabhirdfi as 
found in other Mss. (fn. on VII.19.7}. iSudras and Abhiras are again men¬ 
tioned together in the Mahdbhdfjta of Patahjali (Pat. on Pa., 1 .2.72.6). 

3. The earliest specimens of Abkirokti are found in the J^dt^ahdstra 
ofBharata, a work of the second or third century A.D. (F.D.Gune, Introdiction 
to Bhame^eUtakohd, pp. 50-51). These arc clearly very much allied to Sanskrit. 

4* The Mbh, list in practically the same form occurs in the Pur&ij^as, 
in which the Sudras are mentioned as a people along with the Abhiias, 
Kklatoyakas, Aparantas, Pahlavas (wrongly mentioned as Pallavas in the 
Or.^n. VI. 10.66) and others. Mdrk,P,, ch.57. 35-36 and Afaijya P. ch. 
113.40. In the Gupta period the Siidra tribe seems to have held a definite 
territory, which is listed in the Vifnu Purd^a (IV.24.18) along with the 
territories Saur&ftra, Avantiand Arbuda. There is no justification for 
Diksttar*8 reading as fduta {Gupta Polity, PP»3-4), for the text clearly 
mentions iiidra territory. 

5. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, i i, 355-357. 

6. sidrdbhiragat^caiva yt ediritya saxasvaHm. 29.9. 

7. sUdribhirdnprati dvefddyalra naffisarastfoRMbh. (Gal.), IX. 37. l. 
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of Sudra. It has been doubtfully suggested that iSudra may be 
equated with the Greek word kudrds^ which is used by Homer 
{mca loth ccn. -gth cen. B. C.) in the sense of great, and is 
applied as an epithet generally to divine beings and rarely to 
mortals,* In later times in India 4udra was a term of opprobrium 
applied to people disliked by the brahmanas; on the contrary 
it was a term of approbation in Homeric Greece. This may be 
explained very tentatively by suggesting that members of a hy¬ 
pothetical Indo-European Kudra tribe became important among 
the leaders of the tribes which later invaded Greece, while those 
of this tribe who entered India were subjected by their fellow 
invaders. That the same term carries inverted meanings in 
different contexts is clear from the example of asura. While 
Asura was associated with evil in India, his prototype Ahura was 
a god in Iran. The analogy may apply to the use of the term 
Sudra in India and Greece but cannot be regarded as definitive 
unless it is proved that the kiLdr 6 i were a tribe in Greece. Never¬ 
theless, on the basis of all that has been said above, it is probable 
that the Sudras, like the Dasas, were a people allied to the 
Indo-Aryan stock. 

If they were allied to the Indo-Aryans, when did they come 
to India ? It has been suggested that they were an earlier wave 
of Aryan immigrants.* But since they are not mentioned in the 

Veda^ it is likely that they represent a later thrust of foreign 
tribes into north-western India towards the close of the Rg Vedic 
period. On the basis of archaeological evidence it is possible 
that the movement of peoples into India was a continuous process 
lasting for nearly a millenium after 2000 B. C.*, a hypothesis 
which is also supported by linguistic evidence.* It is, therefore, 
probable that the iSudras came to India towards the end of the 
second millenium B. C., when they were defeated by the Vedic 
Aryans and were gradually absorbed into the later Vedic society 
as the fourth varna. 

I. Wackernagel, ‘•Indoiranifchcs’*, SUzungshitkhUdtr KSidglich 
sischtn Akadttm^ dir iV^ssifi^chqften, 1918, 

1, T.9. kAJrds, Liddell and Scott, A English Uxicon^ i. 

3. Weber,iv.30X,fi.s; cf. Roth,-JDAfC, 1,84. 

4. Stuart Pigott, Antiquity, Iv, jVb. 96, 2x8. 

3* T. Barrow, Thi Sanskrit Languagf, p. 3t« 
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If, 1^ th^|> ttie H$atiaya& were reduced*' lo 

tjhp i^qfit^a q( a^ a result of their, long stsuggie with the 

whp ulti^at|E?ly deprived their adversaries of the right 
tp t^e (investiture with sacred thread);^ On tho 

of a solidary tradition occurring in the ^mdi Pnrmn of the Maba^ 
bhS^rpfa^ that Paijavana was. aiudra king, it is clauned that»i^dras 
were h^atriyas in the beginning.* Such a view seems to be without 
any foundation inf^ts. Firstlyi ksatriyasas.a wellrdelined varna 
with their rights and duties did notexist in the ^tg Vcdic period, 
l^ighting and management Qftheoommon affairs were the concern 
qfthewhoie tribe and not confined to,a.group of chosen warriors. 
Fropj the very beginning the slowly emei:ging groups of warriors 
^nd priests corOperated in leading the vii; in tfceir %ht 
against the Aryan rs well as non-Aryan peoples. As time 
parsed, the warriors bestowed on the. priests generous gifts^ 
and the religious rituals were much elaborated, so that the power 
of the priests who performed them and of the warriors who 
patronized them was much strengthened as against that of the 
common people. Secondly, in spite of the echoes of the struggle 
between priests and warriors during the Is ter Vedic period, 
as reflected in the stories of Para^urama and Viivamitra, there 
is.nothing to show that the upmayana formed the issue, and that 
it was decided agianst the ksatriyas. Perhaps the stiuggle centred 
round the question of social supremacy, which determined tfic 
na^ture of the privileges to be enjoyed hy them. There was some 
dispute regarding the br^manical monopoly of knowledge, 
which w^is,successfully challenged by the ksatriyas. It seems that 
A^vapati Kaikeya and Pravahana Jaivali wore not improbably 
teachers, of the brahmanas.^ Ksatriya rulers such as Janaka 
ofMifhila contributed to the growth of the Upanisadic thought, 
and the k&9.triya ruler Visvamitra climbed to priesthood. In 
north-ea^^ern India the ksatriya revolt reached its climax with 
the preachings of Gautama Buddha and Vardhamana Maha** 

1. Ambedkar, oi. cit,, 

2. p|»., 1 2 ^ 4 ^. It, was Lassen who,dfew attqniipn to th^ fact that 

the ancient king St^ was cajpied i^ra in, the AfbAr Alt^^ 

3. Kosambi, JBBRAS, NS, x*u^ 45, 
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Who clhitti^d Social prirtacy for the ksatriyas anA gave ihh 
filJkt place to thfe brShhianas. The real issiic wae, who would 
get the fitSt place in society, brahmana or ksatriya? TleitHcr m 
pOift-Vedic tior in pre-Mauryan literature is there anything 
to show that the brahmanas intended to reduce the 
ksatriyas to the third or fourth varna, or that the ksatriyas 
wiChted to do the same to the brahmanas. 

Thirdly, it is wrong to think that in the beginning the Ic^ 
of'the upanc^^dna was the decisive test of a J^udra. In this case 
riiodern court decisions^ cannot serVe as a guide for conditions 
Sit the time When the indrk cla!ss came into bdng. Loss of the 
iipdfK^dha in the case of the Sudra, as Will be shown later, is to be 
found only from the end of thelater Vcdic period, and, even so, it 
Was not th^5 only disability iih'posed on him as a mark of his 
sl*ivilit;Jr but one ofseveral. As w 9 l be noticed later, the loss of the 
I^yu0dhd Whs hot the cause of the conversion o^T Aryans into 
fddras fcdt tfhe consequence of their having sunk to the lower 
otdeA as a fesidt bfth^ rise 6f ecbiibinic and social inequalities, 

Tdhrthl^, it is difficult to Vduch for the authenticity of the 
tii^ditioh ih the that Paijavah^ was a IGdira. He 

haiS been iddhtified With Shdlls, the head of the Bharata tribe, 
afftd it ft atgtied that riift fkihbus hero of the Itettle bf Teh 
Kihgs was a ihdea.* Theire is nothing in the Vedi'c literaturfe 
th saippdii fes View, ahd the Slffdfi Pdrvan traditiori is not cbiro- 
bbihted Ibfy knf other source, epic ot Puranic. The tradition 

that Shdta Paijavaha performed sacrifidefe, and occurs 
in a content where it is stated that the iSudras can pbiforni five 
great ^acriftbes and rfiake gifts.® It is difficult to judge whether 
the traditibii Was true or false, blit clearly it was meant to serve as 
a precedent for ^udras making gifts and sacrifices, which, as will 
be showH later, was in keeping with the liberal attitude of tMs 
SSfiH it ihay be alSo pointed dut that in later times the Icmi 

£udra or vT^ala was applied indiscriminately by the brajhmapas 
to anybody who went against them. We do not know 


i. Ambedkar, op. at ., pp. i 85- 96. 
a. Ibid.,pk 

3. Mbh.^ XII.6o.38*4o. 
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whether this was the case with the iSudra Paijavana. In many 
cases Such statements do not mean that ksatriyas and brahma^as 
were reduced to the status of sudras, but they merely suggest the 
^udra origin of these personages, especially on the side of their 
mother. 1 

Evidently the Sudra tribe performed military functions, 
as was the case with the Aryan tribes and their tribal institutions.*^ 
In the M^hdbhdrata the army of the Sudra people is mentioned 
along with that of the Ambasthas, Sibis, Surasenas etc,^ But 
this could not make the whole tribe of the ksatriya varna, 
as we know it, with well defined functions and privileges. There¬ 
fore, the theory that the ksatriyas were reduced to the position 
of sudras has hardly anything to commend itself. 

The attempts at an etymological derivation of the term 
sudra seem to be uncertain, and hardly help to elucidate the 
problem of the origin of the varna. The earliest attempt is to 
be found in the Vedanta-sutra of Badarayana, where the word is 
divided into two parts suk ‘grief* and dra from root dm ‘to rush’.^ 
While commenting on this passage l§ahkara gives three alterna¬ 
tive explanations why Janairuti^ was called ai§udra; viz: (i) ‘he 
rushed into grief’ {sucam abhidudrava)^ (ii)‘grief rushed onhim’ 
{iued vd abhidudruve)^ and (iii) ‘he in his grief rushed to Raikva* 
{iued vd raikvam abhidudrdva) iSahkara concludes that the 
word sudra can be understood only by explaining the meaning 
of its components and not otherwise.^ Badarayana’s derivation 
of iudra and Sankara’s gloss thereon have been rightly regarded 
as unsatisfatory.* The Jana§ruti referred to by iSahkara 
is said to have ruled among the Mahavr^as, a people who are 
mentiooed in the Atharva Veda as living in north-western India. 

1. A number ofr$is, whose mother belonged to one or the other section 

of what was regarded as theiudra var^a, are enumerated in the P., 

1^.22-96. The list occurs in several other Pur^^as and the Mbh* Infra, p. 63* 

2. R. S. Sharma, JBRS, xxxviii, 435*7 J xxxix, 4x6-7. 

3. VII.6.6; cf.19.7. 

4 . iu%ay i tadanddarasravafidt tadddrava^atasityaie, Ved, S,, x• 3.34* 

5 . Mjitioucd as a king in Chd, Up»i IV. 2.3. 

6. sSafikara's comm, to Ped. 5 ., I. 3.34. 

7. iudra avayavdrtha sambkaidt rUdhdrthasya cdsamhhavdU Ibid* 

R. /d, li, X 37 " 8 * 
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It is doubtful whether he belonged to the ^udra varna. Either 
he belonged to the Sudra tribe, or to some other north-westein 
people who were dubbed as ^udras by brahmanical writers. 

A very similar derivatioc of the term is given by the author 
of the Ur^dusutras in the grammar of Panini, where ^udra is 
resolved into two components, i.e. root iuc or hik-^rn,^ It is 
difficult to account for the suffix re, and in this case also the deri¬ 
vation seems to be fanciful and far-fetched.^ 

Brahmanical traditions in the Puranas also connect the 
term with the root ji/r, to be grieved. It is said that 
‘those who grieved and ran, and were addicted to manual tasks, 
and were inglorious and feeble, were made sudras.’* But such 
explanations of the term ^udra rather reflect the position of the 
varna in later times than account for its etymological derivations. 
In this respect the Buddhist explanation of the term seems to be 
as fanciful as the hiahmarical. According to the Buddha, 
those who were of dreadful and mean conduct {ludadidro khuddd- 
card it) ca me to be known as suddas, a nd thus the word sudda came 
into existence.^ In the Buddhist lexicon of the early medieval 
times sudra became a synonym of ksudra^, and on this basis it is 
suggested that iudra is derived from ksudra.^ Both dcrivationi 
are philologically unsatisfactory, but ai e important as illustrat¬ 
ing the ideas associated witht the concept of the sudra varna 
in ancient times. While the brahmanical derivation betrays the 
miserable condition of the ^udra, the Buddhist tradition refers to 
his mean and inferior status in society. The derivations merely 
show how even etymological and linguistic explanations are 
influenced by prevailing social conditions. A recent writer 
derives the term iiidra from therootj'ri‘swell’-f the root drd^vim* 
and suggests that this term means ‘one who runs after gross life’; 

1. sucer dasca* \l. 

2. 11,137-8. 

3. heantasca dravantaSta paricarydsuje ratdh ; nistejaso alpavirjdsca iddras 
tdnabravittu sah. Vdyu P., i. VIII. 158. The Rhavi^ya P., I.44.23fr. adds that the 
Madras were so called because t hey received droppings of the V edic knowledge; 
ye U sruierdttaim praptdh iMrdsteneha ktrtitdfi, 

4« tuddd iveva akkharath upambbettam. Digha 05. 

5. iadra, Mahdvyuipatti, 

6. lA, li, 138-9. 
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dierefore acciirdlng to him the Sudra is *an anintcltigcnt fellow 
meant for manual labour.*^ It is extraordinary that he should 
have derived the term sudra from two roots, and that too hardly 
without any old etymological basis. The meaning which he 
labours to ascribe to this tenii only betrays the traditional atti¬ 
tude towards the ^udra. but does not throw any light on his 
origin. 

The miserable or negligible status of the sudra varna at the 
time of its origin is hardly born out by the picture of society in the 
Veda and the Atharva Veda, Nowhere in the collections is 
there any evidence of restrictions regarding food and marriage 
•either between the Dasa and the Aryan, or between the iSudra 
and the higher varnas.^ The only early ricference, which implies 
such social distance between the varnas, is to be found in the 
Atharva Veda^ where it is claimed that the brahmana enjoys the 
right to become the first husband of a woman as against the 
rajanya and vai^ya.® The liudra does not come in for notice, 
probably because his varna did not exist at that stage. Tbeie is 
nothing to show that dasas or ^udras were considered as impure, 
•or that their tcmich inoparted pollution to the food or the body of 
of the members of the higher varnas,* 

This discusskm on the cn'igin of the Sudra varna may be 
summed up by stating that large sections of people, Aryans and 
pre-Ar)ans, were reduced to that position, partly through exter¬ 
nal and partly through internal conflicts.* Since the concerts 
centred mainly round the possession of cattle, and perhaps latter¬ 
ly of land, those who were dispossessed of these and impoverished 
came to be reckoned as the fourth class in the new society. The 
view that the Sudra varna was made up of the pre-Aryans seems 
to be as one-sided and exaggerated as the view that they ms inly 
consisted of the Aryan peoples.® The generally held sociolo- 

t. Sjrya Kanta, **Kika(a, PhaligS, and 5. K* Belvalkar 

Commmoration Volume, p. 44. 

2. It is wrongly stated by N.N. Ghosh that such restrictions between the 
Aryan and the DSsa are vouchsafed by the Jfg Veda, IC, xii, 179. 

3. AV, V. 17.8^. 

4. Cf Dutt, Origin and Growth of the Caste system^ pp. 20 and 6a. 

5. Ghsid, Ethnology of the MahahhSrata, pp. 89-3(5; ®* N* Studies 

iu Indian Social Policy pp. 28-30 ; Ambedkar, Who were the ^ p. aao, 

6. Cf. K/, ii.265. 
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gical theory that a division into classes is always originally con¬ 
nected with ethnical dissimilarities^ only partly explains the ori¬ 
gin of the sudras and dasas (slaves). It is more than likely 
that d^as and Sudras were respectively named after tribes of these 
names having affinities with the Indo-Aryans, but in course of 
time they came to include large groups of the pre-Aryan and 
degraded Aryan populations. It seems fairly clear that in 
the early Vcdic period there was no considerable sudra or slave 
population, and that the sudras did not suffer from those dis¬ 
abilities which gradually fell on them from the late Vcdic period 
onwards. 


f. Landtman, op . cit . ,p. 38 • 
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AMBIGUOUS POSITION 

(c. looo-c. 600 B. C. ) 

The later Vcdic literature, which is almost the only source 
for the study of the position of the sudras during that period, 
mainly deals with rituals, pervading all aspects of the life of the 
people. Every important public or individual act is accom¬ 
panied by an appropriate ritual, which not seldom takes into 
account the fact that society was divided into four varnas. 

Information gleaned from the rituals mainly relates to the 
land of the Kuru-Pancalas, where the major part of the later 
Vedic literature was composed.* This literature roughly covers 
the period from circa 1000 to circa 600 B. C., and presupposes 
various phases of social development, differing according to the 
times to which a particular text can be assigned. Thus the 
collections (Samhitas) of the Black school of the Tajus are earlier 
than those of the White school.® Of the Brahmanas the Sata- 
patha and the Aiiareya^ which make important statements on the 
inter-relation between the varnas, are ‘comparatively modern’, 
while the Paflcavitfiia and Taittiriya are the most ancient.® Even 
later than the ^atapatka Brahmana and the Aitar^a Brdhmana is 
the Jaiminiya Brdhmana^^ and so is the Kau^itaki or Sankhdyana 
Brahmana,^ In some cases it is difficult to draw a line between 
the Srautasutras and the Brahmanas ; thus the Baudhdyana 
SrautasUtra may be regarded as a late Brahmana.® The Apas-^ 
tamba SrautasUtra seems to be similarly old.’ In addition to these, 
the dates of other principal !^rautasutras (viz. Ahaldyana^ 

1. Winternitz, ////., i, 195-6. Keith says that the home of the Taittirlyo 
school was the middle country, as was the home of the Kdthaka, the Maitrd^anif 
and even the Vdjasan^i and the Satapatha. HOSy xviii, p. XClIl. 

2. Weber, Ind* Lit.y p. 06 . 

3. Wackernagel, Altind, Giammfitiky i, pp. XXX-XXXI; Keith, HOS, 
XXV, 44. 

4. Keith, HOS, xxv, 46. 

5. Winternitz, HIL> i, 191 • 

6. B. K. Ghosh, VAy p. 235. » • 

7. Keith, HOSy xviii, p. XI-I. 
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Kdtydyana^ Sd^hdyana, Ldtydyana^ Drdhydyana and Satydsdiha) 
have been fixed between 800 and 400 B. C.^ At present the 
number of the Upanisads exceeds even two hundred, but only 
six of them can be ascribed to the pre-Buddhist period.^ In 
examining the material from the different strata of later Vedic 
literature regard has to be paid also to the relative dating of the 
various parts of individual texts.^ Moreover, in the later Sam- 
hitas, and especially in the Brahmanas, we find far more frequent 
use of optatives than in the J^g Veda and the Atharva Veda A 
Hence many statements in the later Vedic literature are not in the 
form of the record of facts that actually occurred, but are to be 
interpreted as instructions and advice. But occasional evidence 
for things which may have happened can be culled from the nar¬ 
rative portion of the Mahdbkarata^ which reflects happenings 
in the later Vedic period.^ 

Since the ^udras appear in post-Vedic times mainly as the 
serving class, we will begin the study of their position in the later 
Vedic period with an inquiry into their economic conditions. 
In an early reference they are described as being in possession 
of cattle, which could be taken away by the people of the higher 
varigias for sacrifice.® This is corroborated by another reference 
in an early Brahmana, in which the §udra is represented as being 
bom without god and sacrifice, but owning many cattle 
{bahupaSufi) A It is obvious that such ^udras, who held indepen¬ 
dent property in cattle, which seem still to have been the chief 
form of wealth, may not have been under the necessity to serve 
others. 

Nevertheless, there are some references to the functions 
of the §udras as a serving class. It is stated in the Jaimintya 
Brahmana that the ^udra is created from the feet of Prajapati 
without any god, and tjierefore the lords of the house are his gods 

t. K 4 , p. 476. 

2. lbid*f p. 467. 

3. Here it is not possible to do more than refer to the opinions of gene¬ 
rally accepted authorities. 

4. Macdonell, A Vedic Grammar for Students, p. 118. 

5. Ci.PHAI, pp. 7 - 6 - 

6 . MS, IV. 2. 7 aadi * 0 - 

7. PflSr.iJr., VI.i. II. 





to earn bis by Ill htiMt 

4U$eotdiiig to a later sdurcie Ue bas live by lse$l 4 lig ^3feb)pl^ "tif 
itigher varnas.* The forttier aotrrce fidthet* idRoili^ tife 
a result of the Horse -Sacrifide die vai^a 

becomes wealthy, and the rising ^udra htoote^ am esSjpftt wbifer.® 
it is not known whether the tcrrii km^mink^lrtS is heftte ill the 
sense of hired labourer, a meaning airways at^hed \b a 'similar 
term karmakara in post-Vedic literature.* fti 'am eatiy Ulpanilsad, 
however, the ^udra is called P6san or the homffelrcr,* a tStJe 
{:Pos(^%smh) applied to the va^ya in the 
This would, then, suggest that he wate the tiller of the sOilj^ etiga* 
ged in sustaining and producing activittes for the 
of society. Probably in the earlier part of thfe period, like the 
vai^yaa, he paid part of his produce as thxeS, all obligation ftblh 
which he was freed in post-Vedic timbS» 

But the impreSsiM that the iludras constituted the idbOiiring 
t^Uss is gained from several other reforeiioeS. lYi die 
(human sacrifice.) a k-ahlnana is to be sacrificed bs the prSesfhliOd, 
a rajanya to the nobilky^ a vai^ya to die MattAi (die tlbis df 
peasants), and a Mdra to totl(mpiaje).* It mras thought Iklft the 
4 udra symbolised bard work. In the list of Sacfiiidai Vfttkns^lmOiri^’ 
bers of four varnas ate fcdlOwedbythoseof vOriOUS octiigiatlbfia 
suoh as chariot*^inaker, csupentc^^ potter^ smith, 
man, shepherd, &rm^^ brewer, fishormah andhimter, kl 
to certain peoples such as Ni^da, Kk 4 ta, Farnakh, Pbulkliftahlllll 
Bainda,* who presumably were indhsded in the broad tirm of 

1. Hdro* aniisfupchanddvesmapatidevas; tasmad u paddvai^jyemivajifivifati, 
Jai. Br., I. 68^69^ 

2. susrOfi sU^asyetarefim narfydmm, SntySiddfm fir. Su*y XXVl. i.% but 
tkb is not to beiTouud in an) other early Sr. 5 .* 

utthStd sudt 6 dakfah kdrfhakdHd. jfdi, Br., 11 , 266. Perhaps there is Uo 
patalleJ fot this passage in othf^r Bt&hmanas« 

4,. Karmakara occurs in Tax. Br, III, 11, 10.3, in the sense of a f tvik priest 
and not as a hired labourer. There seems to be no mention of kamakara in 
•other BrShmanas. 

5. Br. 1. 4. 13. 

«. II. 266. 

7. Mookerji,i 4 /i&,p. 156, 

8. KS, XXX. 5 ; Sat. Bf.y XIII. 6.2. lo; rtrf. Jr., !lt, i-K 

9. VS, XXX. 6-21 ; Tai. Br., 111 . 4. 2-17. 
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tho 'Ihe lis4 thm*efbre, rfiows Hvat although the crafta^ 

had inoreaspd in number*, they were no longer practised by the 
members of the vi§. The idea was gaining ground that IQdras 
tnoluded- aptigans and workers of various kinds. 

What wa» the nature of relations between the ^Gdra workers 
and tbein employers? The authors of the Vedic Index say that 
slaves; were certainly included in the term sudra.^ But the 
numben of slaves seems to have been very small. We learn of 
ten thousands of female slaves, captured from various countries 
and given away by Ahga to his brahmana priest Atreya.® The 
number is obviously exaggerated and conventional. Aruni, 
the father of Svetaketu, boasts that he possesses gold, cattle, 
horses, maidservants (ddsis)^ retinue and dress, but does not 
speak of male slaves.^ Tradition has it that the brahmanas 
received female slaves at the time of the great coronation sacrifice 
of Yudhisthira,*^ which may be ascribed to the later Vedic 
period. Clearly, then, during this period female slaves were 
owned on a considerable scale by the ruling chiefs and priests^ 
but the same cannot be said of male slaves. The term ddsa 
is mentioned* in the Aitareya and Gopatha^Brahmams^ but not in 
the sense of a slave. It is remarkable that, in the list of words 
for servants (paricaramkarmdnah) given in the JSfighantu,’^ there 
is no mention of ddsa, although there occur ten synonyms for 
servants. Perhaps the number of male slaves was so negligible 
as not to attract any notice. This would naturally rule out the 
possibility of male ^udras being employed as slaves on any consi¬ 
derable sc^l6» Therefore Keith’s statement, that in the period 
of the Brahmanas for the peasant working in his own fields was 

1. F/, ii, 267. 

2. IM. 

3. deidd^desat samolhdndtji sarvdsdm ddhyaduhitrnam\ dasddaddt sahasrdni 

VIII, 22#, The chapter is a part of ^ the later 

porfioa of 'this wotkr 

4 . Br, Up*y VI. 2- 7 . There is no mention .of la«id .eithcr- 

5. Mbh, (Cal.), II*, 33, 52. Har^, Ait^&yis fount! offer¬ 

ing a hundred ^l^^hi)Slave*3rls decked an^ trained in music and similar 
accomplishment!. (Cal;), VIII. 38.7* iBf 

Ylf ,IJ. 4^2*} p 

7. ni. 5. 
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being substituted the landowner cultivating his estate by means 
of slave labour,^ may not represent the true state of affairs. 

Slaves working on land are first heard of in the 2 §rauta« 
Sutras, which were composed towards the end of the Vcdic period. 
One of them informs us that two slaves are to be given away 
along with grain, plough and cattle,* suggesting thereby that 
slaves were employed in ploughing and could be freely disposed 
of by their masters. But in several passages the practice of making 
gifts of land and of the people working on it is looked upon 
with disfavour. Thus it is stated that at the aivatnedha sacrifice 
the sacrificial fee could not include land and men working on it 
(bhumipurusavarjam).^ Again, in connection with the gifts in the 
one day {ekdha) sacrifice, it is laid down that land and ^udras 
could not be given away {bhUmisudravarjam),^ There is, 
however, the alternative that sometimes the ^udras could 
be also given away,* but the commentary adds that this 
can be done only in case of those who are born slaves.® There 
are two similar references from the Sdnkhdyana SrautasUtra* One of 
them says that in the puru$amedha sacrifice land with men is given 
away as sacrificial fee.’ One other is not clear, and perhaps 
suggests that in the sacrifice of all (sarvamedha) land is given 
‘along with’ the people.® These references indicate a new 
social development towards the close of the Vedic period. iSudras 
were employed as slaves working on lands owned by individuals 
(mostly ruling chiefs), and they could be given away as gifts 
along with the land itself, although this did not go without 
challenge from the authors of the Aivaldyana and Kdtydyana Srau- 
tasUtras. 

It is held that 5 udras were serfs in the Vcdic period.® The 
term serf denotes one who is attached to the soil of his masto*. 

I. CHI, i, 128. Cf Ghoshal, Historiography and other Essays, la, 87, fn. 9. 

2 • .. Msamithunau dhar^apdlyatu slratu dhenuriti^ Lafyd, ir, S; VIIi. 4. 14 . 

3. AJvaSr. S;X. 10.10. 

4. Kd. ^r. S., XXII. 10. ^ 

5* iMraddnasfi vd dariandinrodhdbhydm* Ibid; XXII. it. 

& na ca virodha garbhaddsa^a. Comro. to Ad, it. S,, XXII. 11. 

7. sahapurufatft ca dlyate, Sdiikh, ir, S,, XVI. 14*18. 

8. sahabhami ca diyati. The comm, adds scdnmtfoipca. Ibid.,1^,20* 

9. KT, 11,389. 
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He owns a patch of land for which he pays taxes to his master 
and works on his fields, but can be transferred along with the 
land to other owners. This interpretation of the word 4udra 
does not quite suit the relevant references. Firstly, individual 
ownership of land in the Vedic period was of a very limited nature. 
Ownership implies free disposal of property, but there arc no 
examples of land grants in the Samhitas. There is one such 
example, however, in the Chandogya Upanisad, in which a whole 
village is granted by the king Janasruti to Raikva.^ Another 
instance is to be found in two later Brahmanas.* They inform 
us that land could be given away only with the consent of the clan, 
and even there the earth refused to be transferred.® In the ear¬ 
lier period there is no example of 4 udras being given away 
with the land. The development is to be found in some of the 
Srautasutras, but according to a commentary such ^udras appear 
to be born slaves (garbkaddsa)* and not serfs attached to the soil. 
This seems to be confirmed by the fact that in post-Vedic times the 
4 udras do not appear as peasants paying taxes. In the vdjap^a 
(‘the drink of strength’) sacrifice peasants (vi 4 or vai 4 yas) arc 
described as food for the nobility.® It is perhaps because of this 
that the vai 4 ya is to be afflicted with misery and sin.® In the 
Altareya BrShraana^ the vai 4 ya is described as one paying taxes 
{balihrt) and oppressed at will {ajaygyam). All this would 
indicate that the vai 4 ya had to pay part of their products to the 
rulers who lived on them. Absence of such references in the case 
of the 4 udras shows that they were not supposed to possess any 
taxable property. In an Upanisad Soma is described as eating 
the ksatriyas and vai 4 yas respectively with his two mouths, 
the brahmana and the rajanya.® Here the rajanya is repre¬ 
sented as paying taxes to the brahmana, and the vai 4 ya to the 

I • I^V^. 2. 4*5* 

а, AiU Br. , VIII. ai ; Sat.Bf; XIII. 7.1.15. 

3. Ibid. 

Gon)tn, to Bd. iS*, XXII. 11. 

5. vailyo* tfyamdnp na kftyaU,..brdhmaruvya ea r^jana^a eddyo' dhafohi sfffdfi. 
Banc. Br., VI. i. 10; Sat Br., V. 2. i. 17 ; VIII. 7. i. 2, 2. 2. 

б. .(a/.Br.,V. I. 5. 28* 

7. VII. 29. 

8. KaufUaki CJp»y IL 8-9* 
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rSjiuiya. As usticil the is left out on the ground of his 

inability to pay. 

It is difficult to define the position of the iSudras in the 
Vedic period in terms of slavery or serfdom. Although the 
references'give the impression of their being the labouring massses, 
generally they do not seem to have been slaves or serfs owned* 
by. individuals. Apparently just as the community exercised 
some-sort of general control over land, so also it exercised similar 
control over the labouring population. And, in this sense, the 
SQdras may be compared to the helots of Sparta, with the diffe¬ 
rence that they were not treated with the same amount of coercion 
and contempt. 

Although in the later Vedic period artisan sections of th<‘ 
vi6 were reduced to the position of sudras, there is nothing to 
show that crafts or agricultural operations in which they were 
employed were looked upon with contempt. So far as agricul¬ 
ture is concerned, there was a positive attitude of aiding, encourag¬ 
ing and honouring it by applying charms and performing a 
number of domestic rites.^ As to the crafts, there is no evidence 
of contempt even for leather-work.^ This would suggest that 
impurity did not arise from the nature of the task, which remained 
unchanged even in subsequent times. Significantly enough in 
thfe Srautasutra a ceremonial act was called Hlpa,^ a word which 
alao means craft. The absence of contempt for manual labour 
during the later Vedic period may be likened to a parallel develop¬ 
ment in Greece, where during the period from Hesiod to Socrates 
(w. Sooner. 400 C.) public conscience was favourably disposed 
towards it.^ Respect for manual labour in the later Vedic pe¬ 
riod probably lingered from the old simple society, in which even 
the king lent his hand to ploughing.® 

The sudras seem to have played a correspondingly important 
part in the political life of the pericxi. In the fiirmative stage 

1. AV,llh 24, VJ, i4Si.; VSf IV. 10 ;^aL JSti, L 6. u i^. 

2. S. K. Dia9 has collected the; relevant nSexmeen*. The, JStOi. 
ef Ancient India^ pp. 139-40. 

3. AJva, VIIL 4, y8 ; IX. 10.11, ix.2. 

4. Past and Present^ No. 6, p, i. 

5# Case of Janaka of Videha. 
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of the Indo-Aryan polity they enjoyed a considerable share 
in the functions of the state. It is striking that they found 
place in the exalted body of about a dozen ‘high functionaries 
of the state’^ called ralnins (jewel-lioldcrs), which may be com¬ 
pared to the council of twelve, an institution of great antiquity 
among several Indo-European peoples such as the Old Saxons, 
Frisians,Celts etc.^ The ra/wh^werc so important that on the 
occasion of the rdjasuya sacrifice the king had to repair to their 
houses to perform the ceremonies of offering jewels to various gods. 
The list o^ratnins shows that they included the representatives of all 
the varnas.’* Thus two of the ralnins, the raihakdrn and the iaksan, 
who are mentioned in several texts, ^ belonged to the artisan 
section of the ^udra varna. The fact that all kinds of metals are 
prescribed as the sacrificial fec^ in the ceremonie s at their homes 
shows that they owed their importance to their association with 
metal-working. It has been shown eailier how the king in the 
Atharva Veda tries to secure the aid of the kamidra and the ratha^ 
kdra. But in the present list the place of the karmdra is taken 
by the taksan, who, along with the rathakdra, may ha\ (‘ ])een in 
charge of all the activities connected with metal-working and 
cart-making, without which the Aryan expansion and settlenu nts 
farther cast could not have made any headway. J hese iw o 
ratnins are not, howev^er, mentioned in the Safapaiha Hrdhrnava, 
where their place is taken by the govikarlana (huntsman) and 
pdldgata (messenger),^’ There are reasons to think that tlirse 
two also belonged to the sudra varna. The ceremony of ofirTing 
.jewels is followed by an act of expiation on the part ol* the king, 
who is considered guilty of having brought the non-sacrificing 

I. J ayaswal, Hindu Polity, it, 20. 

9* Chadwick, The Heroic Age, p. 370. 

3* Ohoshal, HistOTWgraphy and other Essays, p. 253. 

4# »»,takfarathakdrayorgrhe, MS* II. 6. 5 ; Ap* S>, XVIII. 10. 17 ; 
Satyd, XIII. 4.8. It is to be noticed that takta and raihakdr^ arc not men¬ 
tioned in a similar descriptioncf ratnins in TSjI.S.o* i- 2 andiT^i, XV. 4. 

5* smdjtasdni Ibid* ' 

6. ilr., V. 3. I. lo-ii, 
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iudras into contact with the sacrifice.^ Sayana goes too far when 
he includes even the sen&m (commander) among the ^iidra 
ratnins^ In all likelihood the reference to non-sacrificing sudras 
applies only to the pdldgala and the govikartana. That the pdldgala 
was a 5udra can be inferred from the fact that the pdldgall is 
addressed as a ^udra.'’ At another place the term pdldgala is 
defined as false envoy (anrtaduta)^ ; the quality here ascribed 
to iht pdldgala is always in later times associated with the §udra.® 
The govikartana, who is mentioned as a ratnin in several 
other lists besides that of the Satapathay^ is specified as ‘of low 
caste* (hinajdti) by Sayana.’ Presumably he was the keeper 
of game and forests and may have been a !§udra. Keith takes 
ksattr yone of the raininsy in the sense of a carver®, which would mean 
that he also was a 4udra. But this rendering seems to be doubt¬ 
ful, for in the epic ksatir means a chamberlain®, and there is no 
special reason for believing that the word was used with a dif¬ 
ferent meaning in the Brahmanas. Among the ratnins it is 
taksan who can be better rendered as a carver. Thus it would 
appear that in some cases artisans, and in other cases herdsmen 
and messengers, from the ^udra varna, were considered in poitant 
enough to be approached by the king on the occasicn of his 
great coronation sacrifice. 

But the position of the iudra ratnins needs further clarifi¬ 
cation. Firstly, they are not specified by their varra name, as 

x« esaUtatlamohppraviiattyetarp vvd iamah pravihtiyada)ajfiij^apr]^ rjt ero fpn^ 
sajaityayajfiiyafmva' etadyajAena prasajati ^udrdnstvadydfpstu. SaL£T, \, 3 2 0-4. 
The provision for expiation hy means of offerings to Soma and Pn ra, ai^ 
Mitra and Brhaspati) looks like an attempt to recor ciJc two opposite views,one 
earlier and the other later,about the participation of the Sudra in d c f^crifice. 
The king could enter into sacral relations with the ^udra.but the sin ari: ing out 
of it had to be removed by another rite. It is to be noted that thisdc cs not occur 
in the Black Tajus texts or in the other texts of the White Ifajus 
(Ghoshal, Hin,P, A* i, 133.) 

2 . indran senanyddin.,.Qomw. to Sat, a* 

3. Sdnkh. Sr, S.t XVI. 4.4; cf. XIII. 5. 2. 8. 

4. Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe*s cdn.), XVIII. 10. 26. 

5. /w.,yi. 3. 12. 

6. MSy ll. 6. 5 ; Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s cdn.)> XVIIL 10. 20 ; Sa^d. 
^r. 5 ., Xm. 4 ‘ 

7. Comm. 3 2.2-4. 

8. He derives it from kfod to carve HOS, xviii, 120. 

9. /.». k$atip, Monier-WilHams, SanshEng. Diet. Acc. to S&yapa he is 
the son of a k^ariya woman by a iudra. 
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is to be found in the case of the brahmana, the rajrnya and the 
vai^ya ratnins.^ Secondly, in respect of powers, functions and 
representation the scales may have weighed heavily against the 
4udra ratnins, whose appearance in political rituals in course 
of time may have been reduced to a matter of form. The number 
of the ^udra ralnins in individual lists varies fi on tw o to three.* 
There is nothing to indicate that their presence secun d the repre¬ 
sentation of the whole iSudra varna, but certainly some sections of 
that community could find a place in the polity. 

Jayaswal views the ceremony of the offerings of jewels 
{ratnahauirjisi) as a great constitutional change inasmuch as the 
4udra,‘‘the conquered helot, is now worshipped by the man who is 
going to become king”.-^ This implies that the conquered 
pre-Aryan masses were deliberately given a high status in the 
Aryan polity. But it is clear that at least the two i^udra ratnins, 
the rathakdra and the taksan, owed their positions not to any deli¬ 
berate policy of exalting the conquered in the Aryan political 
organization but to their original membership of the Aryan 
tribes, which had now disintegrated into varnas; for in the 
Atharva Veda the rathakdra and (whose place is now taken 

hy tak^an) are clearly described as part of the \ii (folk ) 
round the king.^ Their indispensability as skilled workers 
in metals and chariot-makers may have also contributed to their 
importance in early society. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that 
in the sequel the existence of these §udra ratnins gave some 
reflected importance to the other sections of the ^udra varra. 

The Sudra’s participation in the political life of the period 
is further evident from the ritual of the game of dice, which 
is prescribed as a rite in the rdjasuya sacrifice and presented to us 
in two versions. In the earlier version, which occurs in the Black 
Tajus texts, the brahmana, the rajanya, the vai§ya and the ^udra 

I; The list of the ratnins ii the Samhitas and Br&hma^as has been 
compiled by Ghoshal on the pa?c facin? p 249 in Historiography and other Essays. 

2. In one list (A/S, II. 6 5,IV. 3.8) their n mber is three, and in two 
lists It is two {KSy XV 4; Sat Br.t V 3. Iff.). It is strange that they are not 
mjntionei in tne texts of the Black School of the Tajus{TS, I.B.g.lff; Tai. JJf., 

1-7.3). 
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participate in a game of dice for the sake of a cow, ’which is won 
by the king.^ In the later version, which occurs in the White 
Tajus texts, the vaisya and sudra are eliminated as candidates 
in competition for the cow, which is staked by the kinsman 
{snjdta) of the king and won for him by the officiating priest 
{adhvaryu) It appears that this contest for the cow was origi¬ 
nally a tribal custom to test the sagacity and wit of the leader. It 
is, therefore, the old tradition of tribal solidarity and homogeneity 
whicli accounts for the participation of all the varnas in the game 
of the dice. But with the passage of time the character of the 
ritual changed ; the vaisya and the sudra were excluded from the 
game. Nevertheless, it is significant that in the earlier period 
even a sudra could join as a competitor in a game, which formed 
one of the preliminaries to the formal consecration of the king. 

Again, the sudra appears in another ceremony of the rd- 
jasiiya sacrifice, in which the sacrificer gives first gold to tht* 
brahmana and purchases splendour with it ; then a bow with 
three arrows to the rajanya and purchases lustre with it; next 
a goad to the vaisya with which he purchases nourishment; and 
finally a pot of beans to the ^udra with wdiich he purchases longe¬ 
vity.® Although varna distinctions arc maintained and i 5 udras 
arc probably represented as labourers engr»ged in agriculture, 
none the less they are brought into contact with the king and are 
considered capable of conferring longevity on him. 

The sudra is possibly connected wuth another ceremony of 
the rdjasuya sacrifice, in which the newly consecrated king is 
called on to ascend the four quarters of the sky, when brahma in 
the east, ksatra in the south, vis in the west and phala^ varcas 
and pusfam in the north are asked to protect him.^ Jayaswal 

1. taira pa^jthauhim vidiiyante brdhmano rdjanyo vaisjah sudrah. Vdrdha 
III. 3. 3* 24. MS, IV. 4. 6 ; Ap. Sr, S. (Garbe’s edn.), XVIIL 19. 2-3 ; 

Satjd, Sr. S., XIII. 6. 29-30. 

2. VS, X. 29 ; Sat. Br.y V. 4.4.19-23; Kd. Sr. S., XV. 7. 7.11-20. 

3. KS, XXXVIII. I. This pass^e has no parallel in VS, Kap, S, TS and 
MS, but it occurs in a modified form in Tai. Br., II. 7.9. i. &a, which mentions 
the gifts and results but does not bring in the four van^as. In place of ojas it 
gives vitjiam.^ Cf. Sdtj;d. Sr. S., XXlll. 4.21, in which the passage occurs in 
connection with the odanasava oblation. 

4. phala and varcas in VS, X. 10-13 > varcas in TS, I. 8. 13; 

puffam and phalam in MS, II. 6. xo ;puftam and varcas in KS, XV. 7« 
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says that phala is evidently a substitute for ^udra.i This is not 
accepted by Ghoshal who takes the ceremony as symbolising the 
influence of three higher castes in the Vcdic polity.^ It has been 
also suggested that phala denotes industrial classes.^* In our opi¬ 
nion the term phala^ which is used in Vedic literature^ in its 
literal sense as meaning ‘fruit’ and not in its later secondary sense 
as ‘result’, may not be unconnected with the producing activitiea^ 
of the ^udra, but the same cannot be said of the term varcas 
which means lustre. As to the word pas tarn (nourishment), 
it is generally associated with the vaisyas, but in one passage the 
sudra is also called pusan (nourisher).^ It may, therefore, be 
tentatively suggested that the terms phalam and pustam reflect 
tne producing activities of the sudra, who is thus indirectly called 
upon to protect the king in the north. 

We know that respectable sudras were invited to the great 
coronation sacrifice {rajasuya) of Yudhisthira.® The contradic¬ 
tory statement that no non-sacrificing sudra was present on the 
occasion’ probably reflects the later attempt to exclude Sudras 
from political power. At any rate it seems clear that at least 
some sections of the Sudras participated in the coronations of kings. 

According to a passage of the Tajus collections of both 
the schools,® on the occasion of the rajasiiya sacrifice the king 
established among the vis (people)® prays to Surya for the ex¬ 
piation of the sin committed against the arya and the ^udra. 
Relying on Panini^® the commentators Uvata and Mahidhara 
take the word arya in the sense of vaisya.^^ This shows that not 
even the king was free to oppress the members of the two lower 

1. ii59,fn. 2. 

2. Hist, p. 264. 

3. S. V. Venkattswara, Indian Culture Through the Ages, pt. I, p. 11. 

4 * J /,li. 

jj. Br. 1. 4. 13. 

6. vifasca mdnydftiUdrdritSca sarvdndnayateti ca, Mbh., II. 30. 41. 

7. iia ta^drn satjpnidkau sudrafi kalciddsanna edvratah, Mbh,, II. 33* 9* 

8 . yadechUdre yadasye yadenalkakrmd vc^atji yadekasyd dhi dhamarii tasydvi^a^ 

jisnmasi, VS, XX. 17 ( on the occasion of the sautrdmor^i sacrifice ) ; TS, 
I-a 3. I ; XXXVIII. 5 XII.9.2.3* 

9. V&, XX 9. 

10* aryah svdmivaiSyayo(i, Pd., HI, i, 10 !^* 

f t . Comm. to VS, XX 17. The VI takes it in the sense of drya. 
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varnas, a situation entirely different from the one in the Aita^ 
r^aBrdhmanz}^ where the vaii^ya appears as one to be oppressed^ 
and the sudra as one to be beaten at the pleasure of the king. 

In the asvamedha sacrifice, which was supposed to confer 
universal sovereignty upon its performer, the Madras appear as 
the armed guards of the horse which is sent out on an expedition 
of world-wide conquest.^ 

That the sudra could use w^eapuns can also be infeiTcd from 
an early passage, which states that with the king as helper they 
slay a king, with the vaiiya a vaisya, and with theiSudra aiSudra.* 
The traditional account in the Mahdbhdrata refers to a king called 
Dambhodbhava who used every day to challenge armed soldiers 
of the ksatriya, vaisya and ^udra classes to prove themselves his 
equal in fighting.^ While enumerating different leaders and 
peoples participating in battle, the epic refers to the case of all the 
four varnas taking part and thereby gaining righteousness, 
heaven and glory.® Thus the fact that ^udras also acted as 
soldiers again betrays the influence of the old tribal polity, 
in which every member could take up arms. 

It is to be further noted that the dyogava, who is defined 
by the commentator as a son of a vaisya woman by a iudra, is to 
act as a vigilant dog in the horse sacrifice.® Perhaps this refers 
to the practice of enlisting the aboriginals as watchmen. The 
&atapatha Brdhmam furnishes the unique case of an dyogava king 
Marutta Aviksita performing the ahamtdha sacrifice, in which 
the Maruts act as his body-guards, Agni as his chamberlain, and 

1. VIL 29. Sec infra, pp. 59-60. 

2. satarfi sudra varuthinah, Ap, ^f. 5. (Garbe's edn- ), XX. 3. 13; cf 
Ka. ir. S., XX 50. It seems that moved by later bias the Satydfd^ha &r, 
which is a pop Jar version of the Ap» Sr, S,, leaves out <be iddra vardthinah, 
Satjfd,Sr,S„KlV,i.^e, 

3. tasmddrdjnd rdjdnam asabhuud ghnanti vaiiyena oaijfffaifi dUdrepa sddram. 
TS, VI. 4*6* 

4. asii kakidviiifto vd madoidho vd bkawdyudhi; iddro vaifyap kfatriyc vd 
Mkmofto vdpi sastrabkrt. Mbh,f V. 94.7. 

5. tefdmantakaraijt yuddharjn dghapdmpfa^diaruim ; iddrmdik^atraviprifimfi 
dharmyaijt svar^am yakaskarm. A/M., VIII. 32. ifl. The Cr. Edn. reads vlrd^in 
in place ui viprdndm, but the latter occurs in Ms Ti. 3G and seem* to bemose 
suitable. 

6. iTd. A. 5 ., XX. 37. 
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the All-Gods (Vi^vedcvas) as his courtiers (sabhasadas).' 
This docs not seem to be a case of a sudra king but probably is 
an example of a non-brahmanical ruler being assimilated to the 
brahmanical polity. I’he definition ol dyogava does not appear 
until the Dharmasuti as, and wc cannot be sure that Maruttaj 
Aviksita was a low caste king. 

It was provided in the aivamedha sacrifice that the house 
of the rathakdra should serve as the resting place for the horse 
and its guardians.^ This shows that the rathakdra continued tq 
hold his political position in the later ritual of the asvamedha aSi 
well. 

The asvamedha sacrifice was performed with the object of 
conquering all the four varnas, which shows that the ruler 
felt the necessity of securing the allegiance of all sections of 
society.^ The same impression is acquired from another passage, 
in which, on the occasion of the rajas uya sacrifice, the priest makes 
the king successful in gaining splendour, strength, offspring 
and firm footing, which qualities are respectively associated with 
the brahmana, the k§atriy a, the vaisya and the ^udra.^ A passage 
of similar import is to be found in the Taittirlya Sarfihitd,^ Accord¬ 
ing to it the rajanya has to repeat the kindling verses thrice, 
because in addition to the allegiance of the warrior, he has to 
secure the obedience of three other classes of people, namely, the 
brahmana, the vaisya and the iudra. All this shows that the 
obedience of the ^udra was not taken for granted as in some later 
sources. That it was found essential for the king to win his sup*^ 
port also is evident from a passage of the Jaiminlya Brahmana. 
It informs us that the Paficala prince Darbha l^atanlki was 
honoured among the brahmanas, the ksatriyas, thevaisyas and 
the i^udras successively though the use of the gdyalri, the iristuhh^ 
^tjagatl and the anu$tubh metres.^ 

i* Br., XIII. 5. 4. 6» 

2. SaL Bu, XIII. 4. 2. 17; Ap, Sr. S. (Garbe’s eeln.), XX. 5. 18 ; 
Ki. Sr. S., XX. 55 ; Satyd Sr. S, Xflll. 1. 47. 

3- Jat.Br, 11. 266-267. 

4* Br., VII1.4. 

5. TS , 111. 5. 10. No parallel in other collections of the Tajus. 

6. Jai. Br., ll. 102. The same idea is conveyed by the Sdhkh. Sr. 5., 
XIV. 33* 18-19 la a slightly different form. 
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A remarkable passage occuring in all the collections of 
the Tajus c<^ntains a prayer to Agni to confer brilliance on *our* 
priests, warriors, vai^yas and iludras.^ The context, in which 
this passage occurs in the Vdjasaneyi Sarrihitd, deals with formulas 
for the performance of the vasordhdra, a sort of consecration 
service of Agni as king. On this occasion the ofticialing priest 
{adhvaryu) recites formulas meant to bestow all temporal and 
spiritual blessings on the sacrificcr. It is not clear, but may not 
be improbable, that the ritual is prescribed for the king, who 
prays to Agni to place lustre in all the varnas of his subjects 
including the sudras. 

There was no uniformity in the nature and extent of the 
sudra^s participation in W’hat may be described as rituals of a 
political character. In some cases the minutiae of ceremonies 
varied according to varna, and naturally the ^iidra was given the 
lowest place ; in other cases all the v arrias, including the ^udra, 
participated in the ceremony in the same manner, and could 
Expect similar blessings. At any rate, compared to rules in the 
Dharmasastras, it is worth notice that in the later Vedic period 
the Sudras could have some share in political power along with the 
members of the three higher varnas. 

* But there is also the other side of the picture. Already 
during this period a clear tendency had begun to exclude the 
^dra from participating in the communal life. Thus the 
4 udra could not take part in the sprinkling ceremony on the 
occasion of the rdjasuya sacrifices, unlike the members of the three 
higher varnas.® It has been contended by Jayaswal that the 
janya or the janya-mitra, who appears in the texts as the fturth 
person to sprinkle water on the king, is a liudra in the sense 

]• rucaifi visytfu iHdrefu mayi dhehi rued rucam. TiS,V. 7.6. 4; F6, X\ III. 

48 ; ^5', XL. 13 ; MS, III. 4.8 ; TS, F. 7.6- The SaL Bu, IX. 4 2.14 has 
**rmain no dhehi irdhmaoefvV J. Eggelbg Ihiiiks that theolher three varpas 
are understood, and, therefore, in translating the passage notes them in the 
brackets {SBE, xliii, 238). But the text probably furnishes a typical example 
of brkhmapical juggling with the old ritual in the interests oi thtit priestly 
pretensions. 

i« Br., V. 3. 5.11-14 ; 7 fli.Br., I. 7.8.7; Vdrdka St, S*, HI. 3.2.46* *• 
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of a man of hostile tribe.^ Such an interpretation seems to be 
without any authority. Whatever be the correct meaning of 
this term,* it is clear that it has nothing to do with the ^udra 
at any place in literature. It is also stated that on the occasion 
of the rdjasuya the thn*e higher varnas could request 

the king to grant a place for the worship of gods.^ Although 
the exliisionofthei^udra would naturally follow from the theory 
that he was born without gods, it can be also taken to indicate his 
declining importance in political life. 

The /ialnifatha Brahmatin explains certain rites as establishing 
the control of the ksatra (ruling chiefs) over the vi^ (community ).* 
The sudra is left out, presumably because the king’s control 
over him is taken for granted. Another passage, which speaks 
of the brahma and the ksatra being established among the vi^® 
but leaves out the ^udra, conveys a similar idea. 

The ixxdra. was not admitted to the vajapeya (drink of strength) 
sacrifice, which was supposed to increase the strength of the king. 
According to one text it was open to the brahman a, ksatriya 
and vaiiya,® but in other texts even the vai^ya came to be 
excluded.^ 

There is an indication of the lack of civic status of the 
i^udra in a minor ceremony described in the Taittirlya Brdhmana. 
I n explaining a rite of new and full-moon day ceremonies 
{dirsapurmmdsa) it is argued that the sudras who are in front 
of their masters seek their favour, and that those who are not 
capable of making contradictions are to be treated in the same 
manner as the Sudras.® This would suggest that the Sudras were 

1. Hindu Polity, il, 2 ^, What Jayas^al further says imj lies that in 

later rimes the £ Odra always appears as a participant in the abhif.cana ccTC'- 
mony, but there is nothing to prove this uOtH we come to the coionation rites 
of the Agni Purdrta {ch. 218. 18-20), a work of early mediaeval period. 

2. i»’or various ini crp ret at ions see Ghoshal, Hist* & Essays, pp. 265-66 
and S. V. V enkateswara, op, cit, pt. 1 ,11. 

3. VII. 20. 

4. Br., I. 3. 4. 15 ; II. 5. 2. 6; II. 5.2.27; cf.XII. 7. 3-15* 

5. Ibid, XI. 2. 7. 16. 

6. SdAkh. Sf, S., XVI. 17.4 quoted in VI, ii, 256. 

7 • VSr&ha$T* S*, III. i .i .1; Ghoshal, Hist, & Essays, p. 283. The vaiiya 
was,^ however, associated with some of the minox ceremonies cf the vdjap^a 
^acriftoe along with the kfatriya (iTa ir. S-, XIV.75). 

8* TaL Br,, III, 3.11.2. with BhattabhSskara’s comm. 
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not expected to $peak against their master, and were thought to 
be completely servile. 

An important development in later Vedic polity is the 
tendency to claim a special position for the brahxnara and the 
ksatriya, distinguishing them from the vai^ya and the iSudra. 
Ghoshal cites a number of examples to show the importance of 
the brahma and the ksatra as two dominant forces in society, 
their mutual antagonism and their close political alliance.^ 
Prayers for the protection of the two upper classes are to be 
found in the Samhit^- as well as in the Brahmaras> 
If such references are closely analysed, they seem to yield two 
results. Firstly, most of them oc^cur in later literature, especially 
in the Satapatha Brdhmana, Secondly, while the earlier references 
generally point to the combination between the two upper var- 
nas, the later do it to the specific exclusion of the vaiilya and the 
i^udra. Thus the Satapatha Brdhmana clearly states that the brah- 
mana and the ksatriya enclose the vai^ya and the ^udra.^ The 
same text also avers that those who are neither ksatriya nor 
purohita (priest) are incomplete.^ Attention has been already 
drawn to the exclusion of the vai^ya and the §udra from the game 
of dice in the later version of this rajas dya rite.® In connection 
with the same coronation sacrifice the Aitareya Brdhmana states 
that the brahmana precedes the ksatra but the vaiiSyas and the 

^udras follow him.'’^ Therefore it would appear that the tendency 
to equate the vaiilya with the ^udra and exclude them from public 
life is implicit in earlier texts, but becomes explicit and pronoun¬ 
ced in later literature. 

This review of the role of the j^udra in the public life of the 
later Vedic period may be closed with an examination of the 
passage,® which has been interpreted as indicat-^ 

1. /fm. P* L,,i,73-80. 

2. I S, XVIII. 38-44 ; K&(iva S., XX. a. 

3. S'lt* Br,, III. 5.2. II ; III. 6.1.17-18 ; IX. 4.1.7-8* 

4. VI. 4.4.12-13. 

tj. Ibid., VI. 6.3.12-13. 

fe. Supr^, p. 52. 

7. vihn caiudsmai tcuchaudrajn ea vartmtn anuvartmSnau kurvanti. AU»Br.r 
VIII. 4. 

8. VII. 29. 
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ing an absolutely servile position of the iludra in the Vedic polity* 
Such a view is not justified by a close scrutiny of the context 
and meaning of the crucial passage. It is said that a king named 
Vi^vantara Sausadmana performed a sacrifice without the priest¬ 
ly clan of the SySparnas, who were removed from the altar. 
Their case was taken up by their learned leaderRarnaixfarguveya, 
who pr‘otested against the dismissal of the priests, on the ground 
that he possessed the knowledge of the food to be taken by the 
king in lieu of soma on the occasion of the rajasuya sacrifice.^ 
The passage in question describes in his words the possible 
results of the various kinds of food to be taken by the king, 
and in doing so indicates the kind of relation which subsists 
between the ruling varna of the warrior and the three other 
varnas. It is said that if the king takes soma, the food of the 
brahmana, his progeny will be a brahmana with all his characte¬ 
ristics. He will be an acceptor of gifts, a drinker of soma, a 
seeker of livelihood and one to be removed at will (yathdkdma- 
praydpyah)K If the king takes curd, the food of the vaiiiya, his 
progeny will be a vai^ya, and will have all the vai^ya’s charac¬ 
teristics. He will be tributary to another, eaten by another, 
and oppressed at will. But we are more concerned with the 
epithets which describe the position of the iSiidra. It is stated 
that if the king takes water, the food of the liudra, 
he will favour the ^udras and his progeny will have all their 
characteristics.* Hewillbe {j) anya^apresyaK (ii) kdmotthdpyah 
and (iii) yathdkdmavadhyah. Keith correctly renders the first 
epithet as ‘the servant of another*, but the same cannot be said 
of his translation of the other two epithets. The second epithet 
kdmotthdpyah is rendered by him as one ‘to be removed at will* 
and by Haug as one ‘to be expelled’® at the pleasure of the master. 
On this basis it is said that the 5 udra was a tenant-at-will who 

1. VII. 27-8. 

2. Miir, Hd’ie and Webei take the word aa active io sense, at 

wiir. Bit th-^ verb is clearly used in the passive causative sense (VI^ ii, 255), 
which SSyana recognises. 

3* *athayaii i4ah^ iHdrinaxn sa bhak^ah; sUdr&oistena bhakfena jtn> i} 
sMrakalpd le ptajdydmdjanifyaU, ^i/. 5 r., VIII. 29 . 

4. XXV, 315. 

5 * 7 >. of Ait, Br,, p. 485. 
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could be thown out of his holding at any timci^' But' 
Sayana’s comment to this term states that the ^udra could be' 
made to work at any time of the day or night whenever the. 
ma'ster desired.^ His interpretation seems to be quite feasible 
because the plain meaning of the utthdpana is the act of causing 
lo get up to rise. In early Sanskrit the sense of expulsion 
is conveyed by other words such as nirvdsana^ or niskdsana. 
The third epithetyathdkdmavadhyah has been rendered by Keith as 
‘to be slain at will.but Sayan a inlerprcts the phrase as meaning 
that the sudra could be beaten by the angry master if he went 
against his will^ Sayana's interpretation is supported by the 
Mirukta^ in which, as against three places where vadha means to 
to kill,® at five places it means to hurt or wound.’ Haug is, there¬ 
fore, right when he renders the third epithet as ‘to be beaten at 
pleasure’.® 

The ready and uncritical acceptance of the false view that 
according to the Aitareya Brdhmana the §udra could be slain at 
the pleasure of the master® led to the natural corollary that 
in the Vedic period he had nq wergeld, which he came to have in 
the period of the Dharmasutras, when the relation of simple 
slavery was being abolished.^® It is evident that such a view 
rests on a dubious interpretation of the ttvmyathakaniavadhyah. 
Moreover, although the wergeld (called vaira or vairadeya) was 
probably fixed at a hundred cows,there is neither any reference 
to the variation of this amount according to the varna nor to the 
denial of this right to any varna. There seems also to have been 
provision of penance for the expiation of the sin of manslaughter 
{vairahatyd) through sacrifice^®, but this is also kept free froin 
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considerations of varria. Therefore it would appear that in later 
Vedic society varna distinctions were not so sharp and wide as 
to degenerate into the acute civic discriminations of the Dharma- 
sutras, in which the jiudra was entitled to the lowest wergeld of 
ten cows. 

Reverting to the Aitareya Brdhmam passage, the meanings 
which have been suggested for the two epithets applied to the 
sudra seem to be plausible. In the whole of Vedic literature 
there is no parallel passage, which describes the sudra as one to 
be expelled and slain at the will of the master. 

Whether the alternative meanings suggested above represent 
the true state of affairs is difficult to determine. This is 
because the Book VII of the Aitareya Brahmam, in which the 
passage in question occurs, is a later part.^ It would not 
be surprising if some of the epithets here applied to the vai'ious 
varnas were used by a discarded priest to ingratiate himself into 
the favour of his patron king. It is not without significance 
that even a brahmana is described as one to be removed at will. 
In such a case the position of other varnas can be well imagined. 

All these considerations, however, in no way disprove 

the low status of the sudra in the later Vedic polity. Our object 
is to define it as precisely as we can. And it is abundantly clear 
that while the sudra was associated with several ceremonies of 
of the two important sacrifices of political nature, the ahmmedha 
and the rdjasuya^ there had already begun, possibly towards 
the end of the Vedic period, a definite tendency to exclude him 
from rituals connected with political life. In many cases the 
vai^ya was also condemned to the position of tlic i^udra and 
deprived of his old rights. 

Ritual literature can be also made to yield some information 
on the social conditions of the sudra:; A passage of the Tajus 
collections states that the vai^yas and the ^udras were created 
together.* This runs counter to the Purusasukta version, in 
which the vaitSya precedes the jSudra in the order of creation, 

I. Keith, HOS, XXV, 29 ; cf. VI, ii. 256. 

a. VS, XIV. 30 ; MS, II. fi.6; KS, XVII. 5 ; Kap, S., XXVI. 24 ; 
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with the result that the latter is assigned the lowest place in 
society. But the tendency to put the vai^ya and the iSudra 
in the Same social category is noticeable in some rites, which show 
that a vaisya can be the husband of a ^udra woman and vici 
versa,^ It is ironically stated that the arya husband of a iudra 
woman does not seek prosperity, the idea being that such a mar¬ 
riage condemns him to a life of prolonged penury.* The commen¬ 
tators take the term arya I'with short initial vowel) in the sense 
of vaisya'^, which provides evidence of marriage between the 
vaiiya and the sudra woman ; but the authors of the Vedic 
Index regard these references as instances of illicit union between 
the arya and the ^udra.'* In most cases the reading is arya^ and 
therefore the interpretation of the commentators seems to be right. 
The reading arya is also accepted by J. Eggeling in his translation 
of the ^^atapatha Brahma where he rightly renders it as vaisya. 
But it is not beyond all possibility that the texts may have been 
tampered with to suit new situations, when marriage between 
the members of the higher varnas and the ^udra was looked upon 
with disfavour On the basis of such an assumption it is possible 
to think of free marital relations between the Aryan and the Sudra 
tribes or the people who came to be included in the ^udra varna. 
Later such relations came to be confined to the two lower 
varnas. 

In the Brahmanas priests and nobles seem to have been 
free to intermarry with the lower classes, including the iudra, 
as the cases of Vatsa and Kavasa indicate.* Vatsa was called 
a iudrd-putra by his brother Medhatithi, which shows that this 
was probably not used as a term of abuse.’ It is said that Vatsa 
proved his brahmanahood by walking through the fire unscathed 
and thus wiped out this reproach. This case shows that the so- 

1. ^/i<.8r,x(n.?.9.8;rxi.ar,ni.9.7*3;i^-y,xxin. 30-31. 

2. iudrd fadan tjard na dhandyati, VSt XXtII. 30; MS, til. 13.1. 
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cial rank of a person was not determined by his birth but by his 
worth. ^ The case of Kavasa Ailusa being born of a dasi seems 
to be doubtful. The epithet ddsydh putrah applied to him is 
regarded by Sayana as a term ofabuse.^ The Paficavim^a Brdhmana} 
provides an instance of the legal marriage of the slave girl U^ij 
the mother of rsi Dirghatamas, if we may adopt her description 
given in the Brkaddevatd.* The Puranic traditions inform us 
that Kaksivat, a brahmavddiriy was the son of Dirghatamas by a 
4udra maid-servant of King Bali,® and in the epic he is mentioned 
as being of sudra birth {(udra-yoni).^ It has been pointed out 
t hat Mahidasa, the author of the Aitareya Brdhmana^ was a ^udra."^ 
There is nothing to support this view unless his surname 
Aitareya be interpreted as his being the son of llard^^ which means 
vile, low or rejected, but this seems to be too far-fetched. In a 
late Brahmana Sudaksina Ksaimi, a seer and priest, is addressed 
as a ^udra,® but there are no particulars about his parentage, 
except that he was a descendant of Ksema, and possibly in his 
case this epithet is used as a term of abuse. About a dozen rsis, 

whose mothers belonged to what may be regarded as the one or the 
other section of the 4udra varna, are enumerated in the 
Purdm^^'Wixh minor modifications the list recurs in several other 
Puranas and the Mahdbhdrata^^ It informs us that Vyasa was born 
of a fisherwoman, Para^ara of a ^vapaka woman, Kapi jalada 
of a can^ala woman, Vasistha of a prostitute (ganikd) , and the best 
of sages {muntiresfka) Madanapala was the child of a boatwoman. 
As a justification for this kind of list, it is said at the end that the 
origins ofther^is, rivers, pious people, great souls and of the bad 
character of women cannot be discovered.^* Nothing definite 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ait. Br., VII, ig whh Sayana’s comm. 

XIV. 11.17. 

4. Vly ii, 259 ; Bxhaddevaid , IV. 24-25. 
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can be said about the chronological position of these rfis or of 
their actual existence, but such a list testifies to the practice of 
priests and rsis marrying sudra or slave women during the later 
Vcdic period. It seems that kings and chiefs too married ^udra 
women. Thej^5/«^a/i, who was the fourth and the least respected 
wife of the king, was a ^udra.^ 

The above examples show that marriage between people of 
higher varnas and i^udra women was not discountenanced.^ 
Probably in the beginning the Vedic Indians and the aborigines 
married within their respective tribes.® Even when tribes 
disintegrated, and their members were divided among the four 
varnas, the old practice may have continued for a time. But 
already during the later Vedic period varna distinctions had 
become so strong as not to permit marriage between the male 
members of the lower classes and the females of higher classes. 
There had begun also the tendency to look upon the iSudra woman 
as an object of pleasure for men of the higher varnas. Thus in 
a comparatively later Brahmana the anustubh metre is compared 
to a ^udra harlot fit for being approached.^ 

During this period we also find traces of contempt for the 
candala. It is stated that those who are of good conduct will 
attain good rebirth as a brahmana, a ksatriya or a vai^ya ; but 
those who are of bad conduct will enter the stinking womb of a 
dog, swine or candala.® It is to be noted that, unlike the case 
. of the candala, birth in the igudra varna is not described as impure 
though it seems to have been looked ifljon as undesi¬ 
rable. It further appears that the cancjalas, who were an aboriginal 
tribe,® were coming to be regarded as of reprehensible conduct. 
But in the early texts of this period the candala appears as a vic¬ 
tim in the purusamedha sacrifice,^ which gives no indication of his 

1. 5r. XVI. 4.4. 

2. Cf. Ghurye, o/.fft., p. 5!. 

3. C///, i, 129. 
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being untouchable. The Paulkasa, however, was associated with 
loathsomeness.^ 

In the social ethics of the period under review certain 
bad qualities had come to be associated with the siidra. We 
find Sunahsepa of the Angiras clan condemning his father 
Ajigarta as a iSudra, because he had sold him for three hundred 
cows as an object of sacrifice to Varuna.^ Though the son was 
released by the god and the father gave him a hundred cows to 
blot out his stain, Sunah. 4 epa rebuked him in harsh words. 
As he said, “...thou art still not free from the brutality of a 
^udra, for thou hast committed a crime for which no reconcilia¬ 
tion exists”.*^ This would suggest that, like Ajigarta, in times of 
hunger the ^udras were prepared to part with their children. 
It was thought that for the sake of material gains they could 
be brutal and callous towards their near and dear ones. 

It is interesting to note further that when Sunahsepa was 
adopted as a son by Vi^vamitra and given the first rank among 
his hundred sons, with the right of primogeniture, the fifty 
older sons refused to accept this position. This infuriated the 
father, who cursed them to have descendants of lower castes, 
such as those of the Andhras, Pundras, i^abaras, Pulindas, Muti- 
bas, Dasyus and antas (outcastes).* While this account provi¬ 
des an early example of the priestly ingenuity in the invention of 
geneologies for non-Aryan peoples in order to assimilate them to 
the lower ranks of brahmanical society, it also shows that recalci¬ 
trant and disobedient sons were regarded as Dasyus and antas. 
In his commentary to this passage Sayana also includes candalas 
and other low castes, but they are not mentioned in the text.® 

In one of the supplementary formulae of the Vdjasaneyi 
Saifihitdy to be used in connection with various seasonal and 
domestic sacrifices, a desire is expressed for talking kalyanivdk 
to the member of all the varnas.® It is contended that this refers 

I VS, XXX, 17 ; Tai Br,, III. 4. 1.14 
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to the equal right of all classes to the study of the Veda.^ But 
the term kalydntvdk docs not stand for the Veda. The commen* 
tators are right when they take it in the sense of kind and courteous 
speech.*-* It would imply that friendly words were to be used in 
talking to the members of all the varnas. A distinction, however, 
appears in the ^atapatha Brdhrnam, where, in the instructions for 
the performance of a certain ceremony, modes of address vary 
according to the varnas. Thus the terms ‘come hither’ {eki)^ 
‘approach’ (dj^ahi), ‘hasten hither’ {ddrava) and ‘run hither’ 
{ddhdva) are respectively used in calling the preparer of the 
offerings (haviskrt) from the brahmana, the rajaiiyabandhu, 
the vaisya and the sudra classes.Such discriminations are fre¬ 
quently noticed in the social intercourse of post-Vedic times. 

Of the four stages of life (dsramas), which appear at the end 
of the Vedic period, only the life of the householder is prescribed 
for the sudra in later times, but there is no reference to such a 
distinction during this period. Although the four diranias are 
mentioned in the Chdndogya UpanisadyXhtv^. is no reference to their 
connection with the varnas.^ This brings us to the question of the 
education of the ^udra, for, according to later texts, he cannot be 
admitted to the stage of studentship {brahmacarya dsrama)^ which 
begins with the ceremony of the upamyana. The earliest mention 
of the upanayana is to be found in the Atharva Veda, where the youth 
is initiated {upa-^ni)mio a new life by the teacher, for he is supposed 
to be born from his belly.*^ The initiate becomes a brahmaedrin, 
but there is nothing to indicate his varna. On the basis of Aruni’s 
exhortation to his son l^vetaketu that he ought to pass through 
the brahmacarya it has been held that for a long time the upanayana 
\was confined only to priestly or literary families, from whom it was 
iextended to the whole brahmana class and then finally to all the 
Aryans.^ This may be true if the upanayana be taken as the start* 
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ing point of literate learning, since in ancient societies education 
was generally in the hands of the priests. The fact that the 
hrahmacdfin was normally a brahmana is known from several 
sources*^ But this Hoes not seem to be true of the vpanaycna 
and the brahmacarya if they are taken as signifying the beginning 
of a new life by a person on his formal admission as a full- 
fledged adult member of the tribe. Such an interpretation can 
be put on the tradition that gods, men and demons spent their 
brakmacarya period under the guidance of their father Prajapati, 
who was their teacher.^ This connot be taken to mean that liter- 
rate learning was widespread among the early peoples, but can 
only suggest that some form of initiation into the life of the com¬ 
munity was a universal practice among the Vcdic Indians or 
their ancestors—a fact which is supported by the prevalence of 
similar practices among primitive peoples. This practice of 
initiation was also extended to the Vratyas, who were admitted 
into Aryan society through the acquisition of bralmacaiya.^ 

It is significant that a practice of initiation similar to the 
upanayana also prevailed among the early Iranians. Speaking 
of the practice of the initiation of the male and female Iranians 
by means of the investiture with a sacred thread at the age of 
fifteen, which marked their admission into the community of the 
followers of Ahura Mazda,* Geiger says that it was an ancient 
custom which was modified and developed in later times.® That 
the practice of initiation prevailed among the Spartans is also well 
known.® Hence we may suppose that initiation was practised 
among the Vcdic Indians as well. As such in the beginning the 
iudra members of the disintegrated Aryan tribes may have 
continued to perform the initiation rites of the upanayana and the 
brahmacarya in the same manner as they performed several other 

I. TS^ yi, 10,; Gopaiha I 2.2 and 4 ; i 5 »., XI. 5 
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rituak. The Samhitas and Brahmanas do not refer to the 
^udra’s exclusion from the rite of the upanayana. 

The Chdndogya Upanisad informs us that Janai^ruti, who was 
instructed in the knowledge of life {pram) and air {vdyu) 
by Raikva, was a ^udra.^ But elsewhere he appears as the chief 
of a people called Mahavrsas,*-* who lived in the north-west. 
He was dubbed a sudra either because of his association with the 
people of the sudra tribe who also lived in the same region, 
or because of the defamatory use of this term® for those who la\ 
outside the pale of brahmanical society. 

Janasruti may not have been a sudra, but there are other 
indications to show that the ^udra was not completely debarred 
from acquiring certain kinds of knowledge. Thus it is stated in 
the Taittiriya Brdhmana that the vaisya was born of the Rg Veda, 
the ksatriya of the Tajnr Veda, and the brahmana of the Sdma 
Veda.^ This obviously implies that the Atkarva Veda was meant 
for the ^udra—a provision which is later on vaguely repeated 
in the Apastamba Dharmasutra. It means that the sudra was ex¬ 
cluded from the acquisition of the orthodox Vedic knowledge 
but not of other forms of knowledge. This impression is also 
acquired from several passages of the >^atapatha Brdhmana, The\ 
inform us that the priest could instruct snake-charmers, usurers, 
fishermen, bird-catchers, Selagas, Nisadas, Asuras and (iandhar- 
vas, many of whom seem to have belonged to the sudra varna.^' 
The subjects taught are the Itihdsa, the Atharva Veda, the art ol’ 
snake-charming {sarpavidyd) and demonology {devajana-vidyd).* 
The list of students and subjects suggests that dining the early 
period the priests did not keep themselves aloof from the practice 
of arts and crafts, which came to be included within the scope of 
activities assigned to the sudra varna. But it is not clear 
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whether such instruction was accompanied by the imparting of 
literate learning to the ^udras. 

Towards the end of Vedic period there set in the tendency 
to exclude the ^udra from the upanayana and consequently 
from education. Such an idea is possibly conveyed by a passage 
of the Chandogya Upanisady where a famous student claims to have 
been the glory of the brahmana, the rajan, and the vai^ya.^ 
But at another place the learner wishes to be popular with every 
section of the people including the ^udra.^ The first clear exclu¬ 
sion of the sudra is found in a late Srautasutra, which lays down 
seasons for the upanayam of the three higher varnas.^ It clearly 
slates that the upanayanay the study of the Veda and the establish¬ 
ment of fire can bear fruil only in the case of those who are not 
sudras and do not indulge in wicked activities.'^ Another text 
provides that the initiated student {upaniia) should not talk to 
a sudra.^ It is further prescribed that the sudra should wash 
the feet of the student who has completed his course (sndtaka) 
in a ceremony known as the offering of honey (madhuparka)\ 
It is difficult to say whether the above references from the two 
Srautasutras indicate conditions in the later Vedic period. 
They may be assigned to the very end of that period, and perhaps 
even to post-Vedic times, for one of the earliest Grhy^utras, 
contemporaneous with the early Srautasutras, makes it clear 
that the rathakdra was entitled to the upanayana? 

It seems, then, that in the beginning the upanayana was the 
affair of the whole tribe ; but as the tribe disintegrated into class¬ 
es, it became a prerogative, a honorofic distinction to be attained 
by means of wealth and high social position, which gave the 
initiated access to more or less exclusive, often secret societies.® 
Just as in Iran it was denied to the Huiti class,® so also in India 
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it wAis detiied to the ^udra varna. Following Senart’s view th^t 
clan exogamy and tribe endogamy later developed iftto the 
features of the caste system, it may well be argued that tribal 
initiation was transformed into the upanayam of the three higher 
varnas, with the result that it helped to bring about the social 
degradation of the ^udra. 

Although the loss of the upaiumno Jt‘d to the denial of educa¬ 
tion to the^udra, prehaps it did not matter muc h in the period 
which we consid(‘r. We are still in doubt as to the precise 
nature of education during the later Vedic period, and there is 
no direct proof that literacy prevailed at that stage.^ It is likely 
that even the ksatriya and the vaiSya “performed their duties 
towards the Veda in a very perfunctory way, if at air\^ A 
later text shows that ordinarily the student made only a token 
performance of his Vedic studies,^ and education may have 
been primarily the concern of the brahmana. But the upanayana 
indicated something more than a right to education. It came 
to signify the higher social status of those who were entitled to 
this ritual. 

The 5Odra was not admitted to the upanayana^ on the 
ground that it was a Vedic ritual. But the religious life of Vedic 
times shows that he was not always excluded from Vedic rituals. 
Many texts provide for the establishment of fire for sacrifice 
by the rathakdra,* who could perform it in the rainy season.*^ 
He ofecUpies the fourth place in the list after the brahmana, 
the ksatriya arid the vai^ya. In the Asvaldyana Srautasdifd 
thfe i^lace of the rathakdra is taken by the upakrusfa. This term 
literally means a person scolded at or chid, but, according to 
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the commentator, it stands for a carpenter {taksaka),^ rhis 
would suggest that although the carpenters were reviled, they 
continued to be admitted to the sacrifice. Another such person, 
who enjoyed the right to the Vedic sacrifice, was the chief of the 
Nisadas {nisdda^sthapali )But his sacrifice was meant for the 
pacification of animals through the worship of Rudra-Pasupati."* 
In a similar reference at another place only the Nisada is mention¬ 
ed.^ But the commentator says that it refers to the Nisada chief 
{sthapati)y and adds that in the Apastamba ^rautodutra he is a 
traivarnika (of the first three varnas).^ In the Mahdbhdraia also 
the head of the Nisadas (nisadadhipaii) is said to have performed 
sacrifices,® A passage of the Rg Veda refers to the participation 
of ‘five peoples' {pancajandh) in the sacrifice.’ The Nirukia 
explains the term paflcajandh as meaning the four varnas and 
the Nisadas-^ This cannot be taken as applying to the period 
of the ^g Veday as is sometimes done.® Neither does the word 
nisada occur in the ^g Veda nor is the existence of the four varnas 
a well-established fact there. Obviously the tenn padcajandh 
refers to the five fig Vedic tribes, whose members offered sacrifices 
without any distinction. Yaska’s interpretation, however, 
shows that in his time the ^udras as well as the Nisadas, who 
came to be specified in the Dharmasutras as a mixed caste bom 
of a brahmana and a ^udra woman, could take part in the sacri¬ 
fice. Thus the references prove that occasionally the Nisada 
people and generally the Nisada chief enjoyed the right to the 
Vedic sacrifice. It was laid down that in the viimjii sacrifice 
the sacrtficer would have to stay for three nights with the Nisada 

1. takfak(dcarmopajtvyupakrufia ityucyate. Aiva,Sr,S.y II. i. 13. with the comni. 
of N 4 rayai>a. 

2. Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s edn.), IX. 14.1a ; Satya. Sr, S., XV. 4. ao ; 
Vdraha, Sr. S., I. 1.1.5 ; cf. Kd. Sr. S.y I. la. 

3. Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s end.), IX. 14.ii ; Satya. Sr. .S'., XV. 4.19; 
Vardha Sr. S., I. 1.1.5. 

4. Safyd. Sr. S., III. 1. 

5. Comm, to Satfd. Sr. S., III. i. 

6. A/M., 1.61.48. 

7 . »P;X. 53*4. 

8. Mr.y III. 8. Aupamanyava takes the term nisada za msdda^iihapati. 
Skandasi^mi and Maheivara on Mr.y III. 8. 

9. Mookerji, AIEy pp. 52 - 53 - 
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as well as with a vaiiSya and rajanya.^ This shows that the 
Nisada people were indirectly associated with this sacrifice. 

Of the two categories of people enjoying the right to sacri- 
fice, it is clear that the rathakdra was a member of the Aryan 
community, but the Nisadas seem to have been a non-Aryan 
people living in their own villages.^ There are several references 
to the black colour of the Ni§ada people in the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Visnu Purdna.^ Probably as a step in their brahmani- 
zation, the Nisadas as a tribe were allowed to carry on their own 
sacrifice in the Vedic way, which privilege later came to be con¬ 
fined only to their chief. Thus it is evident that right up to the 
end of the Vedic period the right of sacrifice was enjoyed by the 
rathakdra and the Nisadas, who fell under the category of ^udras. 
What is more important, Yaska’s interpretation of the term 
pancajandh would show that in his opinion the whole sudra 
varna enjoyed this right. 

There is specific mention of the participation of the ^udra 
in several religious rites. He could take part in the preparation 
of the offerings (havis) for the god along with the members of 
the three varnas, although the mode of address employed for 
him reflects his lowest place in that rite.^ Similarly along with 
the members of other varnas he could drink soma, and had to 
undergo atonement in case of vomiting.® Referring to the 
case of the ddshputra Kavasa Ailusa Hopkins points out that 
the iSudra’s son shares the sacrifice and the sudra drinks soma in 
one of the half-brahmanical, half-popular festivals,® It is 
curious to note that a passage from the Kdthaka Saifihitd docs 
not permit ^udras and women to drink soma.’ This is, however, 

1. ,..nifddefu haiva td vased...vaisyerd ha td bhrdtxy^yv id vased.. rdjoni haiva 
td imed, Jai. Br.^ II. 184 ; Pane. Br., XVI. 6.7 ; Kavfitakt Br., XXV. 15 ; 
Ap. ^r. S. (Garbe’s edn,), XVII. 26.18 ; Ldtyd. Sr., S., VIII. 2.8. 

2. There is a reference to the Niiada-grSma is the comm, to the Ldtyd. 
Sr. S., VIII. 2,8. 

3. Quoted in Shafer, Ethnofiraphy of Ancient India, p. 10. 

4. Br., I. 1.4.11-12 ; Ap.Sr.S (Caland’s edn.), I. 19.9. 

5. cattvaro vat varndh. hrdhmeaio rdjanyo vaiiyah .iudro na haitefdmekaiccana 
hkavatiyah xomatfi vamati, sa yat haitefdmekakcittsydttsydddhaiva prayaiccittift* Sat* 
Br., V.' 5.4.9. 

6. Ait.Br., 11 . 19 ; Hopkm, Rdigims qf India p. 477. 

7. ES, XI. 10. 
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not found in other collections of the Tajus, and hence seems 
to be either an interpolation or at best the view of the Kathaka 
school. 

The sudra also participated in two other minor rites. 
He could take part in the rite of offering prepared food {odana^ 
$ava) like the m:irnbcr.s of the other three varnas, the condition 
being that food varied according to the varria.^ Similarly 
the rite of offering first fruits could be performed by the members 
of all the varnas.2 

The ^udra’s pari in the solstice ritual known as the mahd- 
itraia furnishes important evidence of his participation in the 
religious life of the period. According to it the sudra stays out¬ 
side the uedi and the ary a stays inside. They fight over the pos¬ 
session of hide, and the victory goes to the arya.® In some texts 
the sudra varna and the ary a varna are distinctly mentioned.* 
Where the reading is aryay it means vai4ya ;•'» on the other hand 
where it is drya it means a member of the first three varnas. 
In some texts the place of the arya is taken by the brahmana,® 
who appears as the opponent of the ^udra, a feature which becomes 
common in post-Vedic times. Another Vedic passage, in which 
the two come in for special notice, states that neither a brahmana 
nor a ^udra can be offered as sacrifice to Prajapati.’ The passage, 
which occurs in the later portion of the Vdjasaneyi Sarfihitdy 
probably indicates that, while the brahmana is too high for 
the purpose, the iudra is too low. 

As to the significance of the mahdvrata ceremony, it possibly 
preserves the memory of fights for cattle both among the Aryans 
themselves and between Aryans and non-Aryans, who were 

I. djyamanthaifi brahmea^ah pqyomanikarjt rdjanyo dadhimantharji vaiiya udmanthafgi 
iOdrafi, Satyd. Sr. S., XXIII. 4.17. The passage suggests the comparative 
poverty of the sudras. 

а. Ah^a. Sr. S., II. 9.7. 

3. sudrdtyaur cannma^i parimai}d^if vydyacchete. jayatydrya^. Kd. Sr, S.y 
XIIL 40-41 ; Pafk.Br.y V. 5.14 ; Satjd.Sr. S., XVL 6.28. 

4. Jai. Br.y II. -^04-5. The term drya vartia occurs in KS., XXXIV. 
5, but there is no mention of Audra vanja. 

5. £aakhd. Sr. S., XVII. 6, i-a ; Lafya. Sr. S., IV. 

б. TaL BUy 1 .2.6.7. 

7. aiiidrd abrdhmd^dste prdjdpatydh, VSy XXX. 22. 
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reduced to the position of Sudras. The Sdnkhayam SrmUasiUfa 
slates that this antiquated and obsolete custom ought not to be 
performed.^ This would show that the sudra could enter into 
sacral relations with the members of the higher varnas in an old 
ritual such as the maMvrata^ but ceased to do so when such rituals 
went out of vogue. 

The sudra also had his place in the funeral rituals of the 
later Vedic period. It was laid down that the 4 udra could 
have his sepulchral mound, though it would be only as high as 
the knee, the height varying according to the varna.^ 

The §udrasare described as having and worshipping gods like 
any other class of the community. In the Brhaddra^ka 
Upanisad the ^udra is called Pusan, which suggests that this 
god is assigned to him.^ Similarly in the mythology of the 
Mahdbhdrata the twin AiS^^ins, physicians of the gods, are regarded 
as sudras.* It is significant that in the rattiahdvi^i ceremony 
the Alvins are associated with the sarfigrahtir^ and Pusan with 
the bhagadugha.^ But in the Taittirlya Brdhmana Pu^an, along 
with the Vi^vedevas (All-Gods) and the Maruts (peasant-gods), 
is associated with the vai^yas.’ In a way the Vi^vedevas are 
indirectly assigned to the sudras as well. The anusfubk^ which 
is a later and popular metre ascribed to the ^udra,^ is also assign¬ 
ed to the Visvedevas.* It is stated that through the recitation 
of this metre Prajapati^® and Indra were honoured among the 
Vi^vedevas, and the Pancala prince Darbha l^aianlki among the 
ttudras.^^ Therefore in this case the Visvedevas of divine society 
correspond to the sudras of human society. 


1. XVII. 6.1-2. 

а. ^aL XIII. 8.3.11. It is mteresting to note that the tomb ot 
the k^atriya is to be the greatest in height and that of the brfthma^a to be the 
next. 

3. I. 4.11-13. 

4. Hopluns, Epic Mythologyj p. 168. 

5. 3.1.8. 

б. /W., V. 3.1.9. 

7. Tai.Sr,^ II. 7.2.1 and 2. 

8. TSyVn, 1.1,4.5 VI. i.b-tt. 

9. JauBr.^ II. lOi ; Sdif^k. Sr. S., XV. 10.1-4. 

10. Praj&pati is not mentioned in the jSdAkhayona SrOutaiitfra, 

11. Jflf.Bf., III. 10!. 
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Of the gdds associated with the sudras, Pusan seenis to have 
been a shepherd god' and, as such, probably represents the 
cattle-rearing and nourishing activities of the Aryan vi^. 
The ASvins, who are described in the later portion o(' the Hg Veda 
as sowing the grain with the plough and milking food lor man,* 
may be associated with the agricultmal activities of the vis. 
The Vi4vedevas are assigned to the vis because of their being 
great in number. The fact that precisely the same three gods 
who were associated with the Aryan vis later came to he directly 
or indirectly ascribed to the ^udra would suggest that even when 
sections of the vis were reduced to the position of j^udras, they 
continued to retain their old Vedic gods. 

There is also evidence to show that considerable sectors 
of the lower orders, Aryan and non-Aryan, worshipped Rudra- 
PaiSupati, who seenis to have been a pre-Aryan deity. In the 
htarudrlya litany, accompanying the offerings appropriate to 
various forms of Rudra, reverence is shown to all sections of 
society headed by the brShmana and followed by the rajanya, 
the suta and the vai^ya together With the different kinds of arti¬ 
sans and aboriginal peoples. But the first three varnas are ment¬ 
ioned in only one collection of the Tajus,^ While the §udra as 
such is not mentioned in any of them, all the Tajus lists speak of 
reverence being shown to the rathakaras (cartwrights), the kuldlas 
(potters), karmdras (smiths), the Nis^das, the Punjisthas (abori¬ 
ginal people worldng as fishermen or catchers of birds), the 
fvanis (dog-fceders or dog-keepers) and the (hunters,)* 

who may well be put in the fourth Varna. Besides, the Tait- 
tirtya Sa^hitd mentions makers of bows and arrows (dkanukdras 
and i^kihhas)^^ who may aho fell under this category. 

These artisans and tribal peoples worshipped Rudra as their 
patron god.* According to Weber the “Rudra book dates from 

I. Dutt, A History oj Civ. in Anc. Indian i. 60-61. 

a. ydvaifi vr'ke^dhindvdpnnUfarri dtdidnta mdnufdyadasrd. . RV.l. 117.21. 

3. MS, li : 9.5. 

4. VS, XVL 27 ; A'S, XVIl. 13 ; A'aA S., XXVIII. 3 ; II. 9-5 ^ 
TS, TV. 5.4.2 * Xmk S., XVII. 4. 

r5,IV.5.4-2- 
Cf . VI . li, 249-50. 
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the time of these secret feuds on the part of the conquered abori¬ 
gines as well as of the Vratyas or unbrahmanised Aryans, after 
their open resistence had been more or less crushed.”^ He further 
points out that various mixed castes were not established without 
vigorous opposition from those thrust down into the lower castes.* 
This would imply, then, that in the process of struggle against 
the growing privileges of the higher varnas there went on consi¬ 
derable intermingling between the discomfited sections of the 
Aryan tribes and the masses of the conquered aborigines, with 
the inevitable result that some Aryans, such as the rathakdra and 
the karmaruy rallied under the banner of a non-Aryan god Rudra. 
It is worth notice that in the ratnahavltrisi ceremony Rudra is 
described as the god of the govikartaruiy^ who is specified by 
Sayana as ‘of whatever low caste*. It has been shown earlier that 
Rudra-Pasupati was the god of the Nisada chief.* Thus it it 
beyond all doubt that the .^udras also had their gods, some Aryan 
others non-Aryan. Therefore the brahmanical statement in 
the stories of creation that the ^udra did not have any gods*» 
does not represent the correct position. One creation legend 
at least implies that Day and Night were the gods of the §udras* 
Clearly the br^manical legends show a deliberate attempt to 
deprive the ^udra of the right to worship and sacrifice, which 
he formerly shared with his Aryan fellowmen, or enjoyed in¬ 
dependently as a member of the aboriginal tribes. 

The mass of evidence in favour of the sudra’s participation 
in the Vedic sacrifice is more than counterbalanced by the evi¬ 
dence against it. It is repeatedly stated that the sudra has no 
right to sacrifice’ on account of his low birth, and that he is 
incapable of making sacrificial offerings.* A rite conneeted with 
the building of the fire altar {agnxeayam)^ without which there 

1. Ind. Lit.y pp. iio-iii. 

2 . Ibid. 

3. Sat, Br., V. 10. 

4 . Suprat 

5. TS, VIII. i.i ; PaHc, Br,, VI. 1.6-11. 

6. VS, XIV. 30 ; Sat, Br., VIII. 4.3.12. 

7. Tai.Br,, III. 2.3.9 > I* 5 » cf. SdM, S,, I. I.1-3 ; 

Asva, Sr, S,, I.3.3. 

8. Taf.y Br, III. 2.3.9. 
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can be no Vedic sacrifice, is explained as removing Agni from the 
sudra varna.^ But the fact that such direct statements about 
the exclusion of the $udra from the Vedic sacrifice are not found 
in the Samhitas may suggest their late origin. None the less, 
even in those texts there are numerous references, which have this 
implication. The instructions for the ceremony of the establish¬ 
ment of fire for sacrifice speak of only the first three varnas,*^ 
whose seasons for this purpose are mentioned in the Brahmanas. 
Even the rathakdra is left out. In this connection it is stated that 
the fire coincides with the universe, which consists of the brahmana 
the ksatriya and the vi:S.® It is also said that the rajanya and the 
vis are born of sacrifice and hence of the brahmana.* Again the 
assertion that only members of the first three varnas are able 
to sacrifice and hence a ^udra cannot enter the sacrificial ground^ 
is in accord with the above statements. 

In addition to the 4udra’s exclusion from the general Vedic 
sacrifice, there are instances of his dissociation from certain spe¬ 
cific Vedic rituals. For instance, the Soma sacrifice {soma-ydga) 
is prescribed for the brahmana, the vai^ya and the rajanya.® 
The agnihotra (an oblation to Agni) is to be performed by an 
drya, who according to the commentator, is a member of the three 
higher varnas.*^ The ^udra is expressly prohibited from milking 
the cow for the milk required at the agnihotray^ because he is 
supposed to be born of untruth.® Accordingly the earthen pot 
for milking {sthdll) is to be prepared by an Aryan.^® But such a 
prohibition does not occur in the Vdjasaneyi and the Taittiriya 
collections of the Tajus ; it occurs only in the supplementary 


1. VI. 4.4.9. 

2. MS^ III. 1.5 ; III. 2.2. Only the brahmana and rajanya arc men¬ 
tioned in TSy V. 1.4.5 ; KSy XIX. 4. and Kap. S., XXX. 2. Even the 
vaiiya is excluded. 


^at, Br,y II. 5.2.36. 

Ibid,, III. 2.1.40. 

Vly ii, 390. 

Kd. Sr. S.y VII. 105 . 

Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s cdn.), VI. 3.7 with the comm, of Rudradatta 

V. Tai.Br.,lU. ,a.3.<).-io ; Kap. S., XLVll. 2; MS, W. 1.3 ; Ap. 
^r. S. (Garbe’a edn), VI 3.11 ; Baudha. Sr. S., XXIV. 31 ; Saiikh. Sr. 

II. 8.3 ; Satyd. Sr. III. 7. r a » 

9. asato vd efa sarfkbhutoyacchudrah. Ap, Sr. S. (Garbe’s cdn ), VI. 3**2. 

10, MS, I. 8.3. 
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portions of the Moitrayoffi and Kc^f/^la collections* The 
corresponding passage in the Kdlhaka Saiphita is without accent^ 
which suggests its later insertion. Furthermore, the Apastamba 
^rautasutra^ which is considered as the oldest of its kind,* gives 
the alternative provision that the sudra can milk the cow.* 
The commentator tries to circumvent this meaning by pointing 
out that he can do it when allowed.® All this would show that 
the ban on the sudra’s milking of the cow at the agnihotra may not 
belong to the genuine portions of the Samhitas. It may be as¬ 
cribed to the time of the Taittiriya Brdhmatj^a.^ 

Harsh provisions, which even forbid bodily contact with 
and sight of the sudra on certain ceremonial occasions, began 
to appear towards the end of the Vedic period. A person 
consecrated for the sacrifice is asked not to speak to the sudra,® 
and the same condition is imposed on a person who has been 
initiated {upanita).^ The ^alapatha Bradhmana lays down that at 
xh^pravargya ceremony (an introductory Soma rite) the performer 
should shun contact with a woman and a sudra because they 
are untruth.’ Except one such reference in the Kdthaka Sarjihitd^ 
this is the earliest example of bracketting the woman with the 
sudras—a practice which is frequently found in later literature.® 
It is also provided that a woman performing a rite for the sake 
of a son should not be touched by a vfsala, male or female,® 
who in later times is identified with the §udra and depicted as 
anti-brahmanical. In the ^aiapatha Brdhmana even a carpenter’s 
touch is regarded as imparting ceremonial impurity to the sacri- 

1. Garbc, Ap. Sr, S., ii, Preface, p. XII. 

2. duhydd vd. Ap. &r. S. (Garbers cdn.), VI. 3. 13. 

3. Rudradatta’s comm, to Ap. Sr. S., VI. 3.13. 

4. Tflt. Br., III. 2.3.9-10. 

5. Sat. Br., III. i.i.io ; na sSdretui satrtbhdferan. Drfl. Sr. S., VIII. 3.14 ; 
Ldfyd. Sr. 5., III. 3. 15-16, applies this condition to the perfonper ,pf the 
saWra sacrifice. Satyd. Sr. S.,X. 2. 

6. Drd Sr. S., VIII. 5.14 ; StUyd, Sr. S., XXIV. 8.16 also adds 
woman to whom * brahmaeSrin should not talk after initiation. 

7. SatBr.fXlV. I.1.31 ; also in ^r. .J., XXIV. 1.13^ 

8 . R. S. Sharma, JBRS, xxxvi, 183-191. 

9. Alt. Br,, XIV. 9.4.12. 
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ficial vesscb*^ But at another place, if the reading in the Md- 
dhyandim recension of that text is correct, the tak^an appears as 
reciting the mantra for Aruni.® It has to be remarked that all 
such references about avoiding contact with the sudra occur 
either in the Satapatha Brdhmana or the ^rautasutras, which 
indicates that the idea of the ceremonial impurity of the ^udra 
involving prohibition of physical and visual contact with him 
appeared towards the close of the Vedic period. 

A review of the position of the sudra in the religious life ol 
the later Vedic period shows that, in addition to the rathakdra 
and the nisada, who could take part in the Vedic sacrifice, the 
sudra varna as such had its gods and could participate in several 
Vedic rites. It is true that in most cases the mode of participa¬ 
tion was meant to indicate the sudra’s low position in society, 
but on that account this privilege was not completely denied 
to him. The process of his exclusion, which is already in evi¬ 
dence in some of the earlier texts, became stronger towards the 
very close of the Vedic period. It seems that the growth ol 
<’Cononiic and social dilTerentiation gradually changed the charac¬ 
ter of the tribal sacrifice, which tended to become individual and 
involved more and more gifts to the priests. In course of time the 
sacrifice came to be the prerogative of the higher varnas, who 
could afford the means to pay for it. This can be inferred from 
the commentary of Sankara to a passage of the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad,^ where he says that God created the vai^ya.s to acquire 
wealth, which is the means of performing rites. Similarly in 
the Mahdbhdrata Yudhisthira is represented as stating that sacri- 
ficcs cannot l)e performed by people who are poor, 
for they require a large store of diverse kinds of articles. He 
fprthcr says that merit attaching to sacrifices can be acquired 
only by kings and princes, and not by those who arc destitute 

I. eiuddhastak^d.iat.Br.,h 1.3 Brough suggests that this iray he 

due to an earfieridea of offence to the wood-land spirits in the desecration 

of the tree. 6ax»erjca, StuduA in Uu Brahnumit P* ^27, fn. 2. 

a. Aif.Br. IL 3,1.31. In the Kfii|va recension it is Dalqfa. 

3. 1.4.1a. ’ . 
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of wealth and helpless. ^ This would imply that generally the 
^udra, who could ill afford to make gifts on the occasion of the 
sacrifice, was unable to perform it. In the case of a rich ^udra 
association with sacrifice was not considered undersirable, for 
it was laid down that fire could be accepted from his house.* 
It is argued that “a sense of danger with which the purity 
of the Brahmanical faith was threatened from the idolatrous 
practices of the aboriginal subjects” first suggested to the brah- 
manas ^‘the necessity of raising an insurmountable bairier be¬ 
tween the Aryan freeman and the men of the servile class”. ’ 
This seems to be a rather naive explanation. It is obviously 
based on the assumption that the sudras were made up only ol 
the conquered peoples, which is incorrect. Even so the 
Rg Veda, the Atharva Veda and many earlier references in later 
Vedic literature do not show any indications of protecting the 
purity of the brahmanical faith by raising strong barriers against 
the i^udras. Possibly the sudras who were recruited from the 
conquered aboriginals were excluded from the Vedic sacrificf* 
because of their different religious practices, but this cannot be 
regarded as the only cause of such a development. We have 
already pointed to possible reasons for the sudra’s exclusion. 

The position of the sudra, which emerges from an analysis 
of the Vedic rituals, does not seem to be consistent. Economically 
on the one hand, there is mention of his owning cattle and pro¬ 
bably functioning as an independent peasant ; on the other hand 
the sudras seem to have been domestic servants, agricultural 
labourers and in some cases slaves. Politically, we hear of sudra 
ratnins, but there is also mention of the sudras and the vai^ya being 

1. na te sakyd daridreria yajndh prdptufn piidmaha; bahupakarand yajnd ndnd 
smuhhdravistardh. pdrthivai rdjaputrair id sakydh prdptiiji pitdmoha ; ndrtha^ 
nyunairavagmairekdtmabhirsamhataih. Aibh, (Kumb.), XIII. 164.2-3; (Cal.) 
XII. 107. 2-3. This passage seems to have been the product of a much later 
period ,but it may be taken as reflecting conditions in the later Vedic period. 

2. yo brahma^ rdjanyo vaUyasudro vd*sura iva bahupuftassydtta^a gfhi* 
ddhrtyddaihydt pufiikdmasya. Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s edn.), V. 14.1. Of course 
the adjective bahupuflab is applied to the briihma];ia ,thc rijanya and the vai^ya 
as well but seems to be of s|^cial significance in the case of the sudra, who is 
described as being removed from the fire. 

3. Eggeling, SEE, xii, Introd., p. XIII. 
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enclosed by the brahmana and the ksatriya. Socially, it is in¬ 
accurate to think that sudras were saddled with restrictions 
regarding food and marriage; ^ there is, however, some evidence 
of contempt for birth in a candala family and of the ascription 
of certain bad qualities to the sudra. Religiously, the sudra was 
permitted to take part in certain rites, and yet excluded from 
several specific rituals as well as from the Vedic sacrifice in 
general. In other words, Keith is right when he says that in the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas the position of the sudra is am¬ 
biguous.* 

The contradiction in the position of the sudra during the 
later Vedic period may be partly explained by the chronological 
position of the references. Generally the non-admission of the 
.sudra to rituals, which permeated all spheres of life, is to be 
found almost exclusively in later texts. But we also find rights 
and disabilities existing side by side. I’his may be accounted 
for by the existence of decaying tribal feature's alongside growing 
varna distinctions. As a member of the Aryan tribes the ^udra 
retained some of the tribal rights of taking part in various rituals, 
even when he was thrown into the ranks of the serving class. 

A striking feature of the sudra’s position during this period 
is the special status accorded to the artisan sections of that varna, 
such as the rathakara and the taksan. This was possibly owing to 
their great value as workers in wood and metal, without whom 
the Aryans could not expand and flourish. It has been shown 
earlier that the taksan seems to have been a smith. His high 
status in Vedic society is in keeping with his honourable position 
in primitive agricultural communities, in which he serves even 
as a councillor of kings.® 

It is not possible to accept the thesis propounded in the 
Vedic Index and accepted by several writers® that the sudra 
was a serf in the beginning, that his life was insecure and then 

1. /C, xii, 183. 

a. CHI, i, 129. 

3. R. G. Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity, p. 79. 

4. VI, ii, 390 ; Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste, pp. 101-5 ; Valavalka*. 
Hindu Social Institutions, p. a88. 
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gradually his old disabilities began to be removed. Such a 
view does not hold good of those Aryans who were degraded to 
the position of sudras. Of course the non-Aryans were subjected 
to a policy o(’ extermination in course of early wars, but there is 
nothing to sh(m that at that time those who were conquered were 
encumbered with disabilities. On the contrary, the process 
seems to have been just the revtusc. While the earlier references 
point to the participation of the sudra in the communal 
life, the later references point to his exclusion, with the result 
that towards the close oi'the Vedic period disabilities overwhelmed 
the old tribal rights. They become so marked and perhaps 
so oppressive as to evoke protests 1‘rom the Upanisads, It is stated 
in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad^ that even the candalas and paul- 
kasas cease to be as such in the world of the soul, wiiere all dis¬ 
tinctions disappear. The Chandogya Upanisad^ states that even 
a caiidala is entitled to the leavings of the agniholra sacrifice, 
round which hungry children sit just as they sit round a mother. 
We do not know how far such protests in favour of the lower 
order were derived from the old ideal of tribal equality, but the 
posibility cannot be entirely ruled out. This tendency was carried 
forward l)y the reformation movements of post-Vedic times, 
while the opposite tendency, which sought to impose increasing 
disabilities on the sudra varna, was continued by the compilers, 
of the Grhyasutras, and Dharmasutras. 


1. IV.3.22. 

2. V. 24.4. 



CHAPTER IV 


IMPOSITIONS OF DISABILITIES 

(c. 600—c. 300 B. C.) 

For the study of the position of the siidras in post-Vedic 
times, the brahmanical sources, which mainly comprise the 
Dharmasutras (law-books), the Grhyasutras (books dealing with 
domestic rites) and the grammar ofPanini, can be supplemented 
by the early Buddhist and Jain texts. The chronological 
position of these sources can be fixed only roughly. In the 
latest study of the subject made by Kane the principal Dharma¬ 
sutras hat e been assigned to the period 600-300 B. C.^ The 
sutras show a grammatical freedom which is hardly conceivable 
after the period of the full influence of Panini,^ whose 
grammar has been assigned to the middle of the 5th century 
B.G.^ The law-book of Gautama, which contains most informa¬ 
tion relating to the Siidras, is believed to be the oldest of the 
Dharmasutras.* But its mention of Yavanas as born of iSudra 
females and Ksatriya males,® more examples of the joint 
notices of the vai^ya and the ^udra® as found in the later Dharma- 
^astras, the attempt to introduce uniform laws for the whole of 
of India,the provision of punishment for cow-killing,® the 
enumeration of nearly twenty mixed castes® —ail these features 
show that its contents underwent great revision in later times.^® 

1. Hist. Dh. S., ii. pt. I, p. XI. Meyer (Altin. Rechtsschriften,]^. VII) 
regards the Bau. and the Ap. Dh. Ss. as pre-BuddhisI, and ascribes the Vas. 
Dh. S. to the fourth century B.C. (X Hopkins, CHI, i, 249. 

2. Keith, CHI, i, 113. 

3. Agarwala, India as known to Pdriini. p. 475. 

4. Buhler, SBE, ii, p. XLV ; Kane., Hist. Dh. S., i, 13. 

5. GauC Dh. S., IV. 21. Hopkins thinks that this refers to Bactrian 
and other Asiatic Greeks. CHI, i, 240. fn. i. 

, 6 . Gaut^ Dh. . V.41-42, 45. 

7. BUhler, SBE, ii, p. XLIX. 

8. Gaut. Dh. S., XXII. 18. 

9. Ibid., IV. 16-QI. 

10. Cf. B. K. Ghosh, IHd, iii, 6.7-11. 
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Therefore all its laws relating to society may not reflect condiflons 
in the pre-Mauryan period. 

The land of the Aryans (Aryavarta), to which the Dharma- 
sutras were to apply, embraced the region between the Punjab 
and Bihar, and between the Himalayas and the hills of Malwa,^ 
but the lawgiver Baudhayana belonged to the south though the 
same cannot be said with certainty about Apastamba, who refers 
to a pf*culiar hdddha usage of the northerners {udtcyasY* The 
school of Vasistha probably flourished in the regions of the north¬ 
west.® 

To the period 600-300 B.C. may be also assigned the principal 
Grhyasutras,^ which have been characteris<id as ‘the most 
reliable reports’ on the daily life of the ancient Indians.® 

Of the Buddhist sources the four collections of the suttah 
(dialogues), i.e., the Dlgka^ the Majjhima, the Sarriyutta and the 
Anguitara^ together with the Vinaya PUakay"^ may be roughly as- 
cribed to the pre-Mauryan period. It is more difficult to fix 
the date of the Jatakas,® in which the gdthds (verses), being 
the canonical texts, constitute the oldest stratum. But even the 
stories of the past, which are in the form of commentary in prose, 
may be put in the pre-Mauryan period ; nevertheless, the present 
stories occasionally seem to reflect conditions in the Mauryan 
period, and are clearly later additions.® While the scene of the 
stories of the past lies in the western or central part of India, the 
scene of the majority of the stories of the present is in Savatthi 
or Rajagaha.^® Further, the third, fourth and fifth volumes 
of the Jatakas can be generally considered as parts that have 

1. c///. 1,242. 

2. Bau, Dh. S.J IT. 7.17.17 ; rf Kane, Hist. Dh. S. i, 44. 

3. CHI, i, 249-50. 

4. Kane, Hist. Dh, S., ii, pt. I. p. XI. 

5. Winternitz, HIL, i, 274. 

6. Law, HPL, i, 30-33. 

7. Ibid., 15. 

8. For early date of the JStakas sec T.W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
p. 207. 

9. Cf. Law, HPL, i, 30 ; Hopkins, CHI, i, 260, fn. 1. The most recent 
discunion of the question is to be found in the article of O. Fisher AO^ xxii. 

838.9. 

10. AO, xxii, 238-9. 
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assumed their present shape in a period posterior to the majority 
of the simple stories of the first and second volumes.^ 

It has been recently suggested that the Jatakas represent a 
state of society which provided suitable conditions for trade, per¬ 
haps during the Satavahana period.^ But the finds of punch- 
marked silver and copper coins coupled with a large number of 
iron objects, assigned to the period of the North Black Polished 
Ware (circa 600-250 B.C.), clearly point to the definite beginnings 
of urban life® nd athc rise of trade and commerce.^ Besides, 
Kautilya’s regulations regarding industry and commerce, if true 
of Mauryan times, do presuppose some progress in such economic 
activities in the earlier period. Again, the Jatakas hardly refer to 
the trade and commerce of southern India, with which the Romans 
wci e in active intercourse under the Satavahanas. Nor do the 
Jatakas allude to so many guilds and occupations as we find in the 
Satavahana period.® Moreover, since the Buddhist birth stories 
are represented in the reliefs and sculptures of Sanchi and Bharhut 
in the second century B.C., they can be taken back at least two 
centuries earlier, especially in a country where old religious 
traditions continued to provide the motif for works of art till 
mediaeval times. Thus although the gathas and past stories 
may be regarded as reflecting the state of affairs existing in the 
two or three centuries preceding the establishment of the Mauryan 
empire, for the purpose of our study those parts of the Jatakas 
which deal with the candalas may be regarded as later additions 
because the Jataka references to these despised people are not 
corroborated fully by the brahmanical texts of the pre-Mauryan 
period. We may also note that the long list of mixed castes given 
by Manu docs not find its counterpart in the Jatakas. 

1. Ibid.f xxii, 249 ; Rhys Davids, op. ciL, p. 208. 

2. D. D. Kosamhi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian HisUnry^pp. 259-60. 
cf. Baaiel H, H. Ingalls, JAOS, Ixxvii, 223-4. 

, 3. Rude beginnings of urban lift*, as will appear from recent cxcavaticmi 
at Hastial^pura and Katra in Mathura, may be traced earlier than 600 B.C. 

. 4. This line of study has to be pursued further ; a comparison ^twe^ 
the archaeological remains of the N.B.P. period and the contents of the early 
Wit texts will not only help to establish the date of these literary sources on a 
firm footing but will add to our knowledge and understanding of the material 

in pre-Mauryan times. 

5. Infra,, Ob, VI. 
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I’here are greater chronological uncertainties in the case of 
the Jain sources, which have not been edited and studied as well 
as the Buddhist texts. It is held that the canonical works were 
first compiled somewhere towards the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the third century B.G.^ But, dealing as they do with 
the life of Mahavira, they may be utilised for the pre-Mauryan 
period, from which they were not far removed in point of time. 

Diverse opinions have been expressed on the authenticity 
of these literary sources, which are difficult to interpret in the 
absence of historical works or cpigraphic records. There is 
a tendency to discard the brahmanical works in favour of the 
Buddhist texts.^ It is said that the attempt of the Dharma- 
sastras to fit the varnas into fixed patterns seems to be artificial 
and speculative.^ Against this it is urged that what is common 
to a number of Dharmasutras must have some basis in fact.^ It 
is argued that such a charge used to be made against the scholastic 
writers ol mediaeval Europe and has been rebutted by modem 
scholai-s.^ It will not be proper, however, to place absolute 
reliance upon either brahmanical or non-brahmanical sources. 
A correct picture of the social conditions of the pre-Mauryan 
period can be based only on a co-ordinated study of all kinds of 
texts.® Unfortunately this is to be found neither in the Cambridge 
History of India^ Vol. I.*^ nor in The Age of Imperial Unity, which 

1. Jacobi, SBE, xxii, Introd., p. XLIII. The Age of Imperial Unity, 
p. 423. Charpenticr {Utiard., Introd, pp. 32 & 48) ascribes them to the 
pjcriod between 300 B.C4. and the beginning of the Christian era. 

2. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the BuddhOy i, 286. 

3. Senart, Caste in India, p. loi. Authoi’s note, p.x ; Author of the Censhe 
Bfpoi't of India, 1901, p. 546 quoted in Baines, Ethnograj^y, p* 11. 

4> K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of the Social and Pol. System 
ManUy p. 56 ; cf. Hopkins, CW, i, 293-4. 

5. K. V. Rangaswarai Aiyangar, Indian Cameralism, p. 46. 

6. So far these sources have been studied only piecemeal. Jolly's Hindu 
Law and Custom and the encyclopaedic work of Kane on the History of the Dhof^ 
maidstra do not treat the contents of the law-books chronologically. Excellent 
monographs based on the Pali sources by Fick, Rhys Davids , R. Mehta and 
A.N. Bose suffer from the same defect. J. C. Jain’s L\fc as Depicted in the Jain 
Canons lumps together all material without any regard to time and place. 
In spite of chronological treatment in some cases works on the Indian caste 
system hardly take into account non-brahmanical sources. 

7. Separate chapters {VIII- 1 X) are devoted to sodal conditions as kno%vn 
from early Buddhist literature and the Dharmasutras respectively. 
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tries to put together materials available in literary sources bearing 
on the period from 600 B.C:. to A.D. 300, but leaves out of con¬ 
sideration Xh^ Dharmasuiras and the Crhjasutras.^ 

There can be no difficulty in accepting farts all(*sl('cl by all 
these sources ; where such concord is wanting, materials furnished 
by Buddhist and Jain sources may be taken as reflecting more 
of actual conditions than the rules laid down iu the Dhanna- 
sutras. Nontr of our sources, however, represent the view point 
of the sudras and other submerged sections of society. While 
the Dharmasutras emphasise the supremacy of the brahmanas, 
the Buddhist and Jain sources emphasise the primacy of the 
ksatriyas, only occasionally showing some lurking sympathy 
for the lower orders. Moreover tlie information gleaned from 
the forrrrOjr. is generally limited to Northern India, but that from 
the latter to north-eastern India. 

There is some direct information about the sudras in tlie 
Dharmasutras, a little iu the early Pali texts and still less in the 
Jain texts. Perhaps on account of the scantiness of such infor¬ 
mation it has been argued by Pick that except for the theoreti¬ 
cal discussions nothing points to the real existence of the fourth 
caste, the sudras, in the early Pali texts.This view has been 
rightly questioned by Oldcnbcrg.^ We can quote instances to 
show that a person was to be known and his status defined by U19 
name of his caste. Thus the identity of air archer is enquired 
in terms of his being a ksatriya, a brahraana, a vaisya or ^ 
sudra.^ A common illustration provided by' the Buddha in the 
course of his discourses is that a wise man is expected to knov^t 
whether his lady-love is of the ksatriya, l)rahmana, vaisya or 
sudra class.® Even T.W. Rhys Davids, who is inclined to rejeef 
the priestly evidence in toto, points otit that in a general way the 
fourfold varna system in the Buddhist texts corresponds to the^ 
actual facts of life.® All this establishes beyond doubt that the 

I. Ch. XXI. 

а. SONI, p- SH ; Dutt, Origin and the Growth oj Caste, pp. 268-9. 

3. li, 286. 

4. Majj. i, 429- 

5. Digha jsr. i, 193 ; 11, 33 and 40. 

б . Buddhist India, p. 54. 
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^udras exist as a social class in the Buddhist texts, although their 
position and functions are not so sharply defined as in the brahma- 
nical laws. That the sudras constituted the serving class was only 
implied in the texts of the later Vedic period. But during this 
period the Dharmasutras made the explicit and emphatic state¬ 
ment that the duty of the i^udra was to serve the three higher 
varnas, and thus to maintain his dependants.^ He was expected 
to run his independent house, which he supported by various 
kinds of occupation. Gautama informs us that the sudra 
could live by practising mechanical arts.^ It seems that sections 
of the sudra community worked as weavers, wood-workers, 
smiths, leather-dressers, potters, painters etc. Although these 
crafts are mentioned in the early Pali texts,there is no indica¬ 
tion of the varna of their followers. The gahapati* (house¬ 
holder), who roughly corresponds to the vaisya in the brahma- 
nical system, is described at one place as living by arts and crafts.® 
If a man of substance could become a gahapati, it is possible 
that some of the well-to-do ^udra artisans such as the smith Cunda 
who served a sumptuous dinner to Gautama Buddha and his 
followers,® or the conspicuously rich potter Saddalaputta, 
who was in possession of five hundred potter’s shops and a large 
number of potters working under him,’ were gahapatis. This 
may be also true of the head of the village of a thousand smiths, 
who gave his daughter in marriage to the Boddhisatta.® Although 
the term gahapati is now here applied to such artisans, it is pos¬ 
sible that some of them rose to this position by virtue of their 
wealth. 

We cannot go into the history of crafts and craftsmen, 
which might well form the subject of a separate monograph. 
But certain broad points may be noticed. The artisan members 
of the i§udra varna played an important role in the agrarian 

1. Ap. Dh. S., I- I. i»7 : Gaut, Dh. S., X. 54-57- 

2. silpavrttika. X. 60. 

3. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, pp. i94>204. 

4. Known as gdbhdvai in the Jain texts. 

5. sippddhiUhdnd, Ang. iii, 363. 

6. Dlgha. N,, ii, 126. 

7. Uvdsa^., p. 184. 

8. Jdt,, iii, 281. 
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economy of the pre-Mauryan period. Workers in metal not 
only made axes, hammers, saws, chisels etc., meant for the car¬ 
penters and smiths,^ but also supplied agriculture with plough¬ 
shares, spades and similar implements,- which enabled the farmers 
to provide surplus food for people living in the towns. The 
urban life*^ and the thriving trade and cominnxe. which appear 
for the first time in north-eastern India during this period, 
could not have been possible without considerable amount 
of commodity production by the artisans. In the principal 
towns the cmfts were organised into guilds, the chiefs of which 
stood in a special relation to the king.*' Certain artisans were 
attached to the household of the king and enjoyed his patronage. 
According to the ghjss on Panini’s grammar these were known as 
royal artisans, of which the royal barber (rdja-ndpita) and the royal 
potter {rdja-kuldla) are especially mentioned.® This is also 
corroborated by a later J a taka story, which speaks of the royal 
potter (rdja-kumbhakdra) and the royal garland-maker (raja- 
mdldkdra),^ Some artisans were also attached to the setthis 
and gahapatis. We learn that a setthi had his own tailor 
(tunnakdra), who lived under his patronage and worked for his 
house.’ Mention is also made of the weavers of the gahapati, 
who supplied yarn to him.® But the majority of the artisans 
were probably not attached to such masters ; as instances of 
independent craftsmen we might cite the villages of the car- 
pentars® and smiths,'® or the artisans living in the towns," Possibly 

the king exercised some sort of loose control over the artisan 
villages through the patronage of their chief. Thus the jettbaka 

1. JaL, V, 45, 

2. Mehta, ofK cit.j pp. 19B-9. 

3. Big cities such as Savatthi were twenty in number, and six of them 
'wtre considered important enough to be the scene of the Buddha’s passing 
away {Digha JV , ii, 147 )• 

4. Mrs. Rhys David?, CHI, i, 206. 

5. Vrtti to Pd., VI. 2. 63. 

Jdt., V, 290 and 292. 

7* Ibid.., vi, 38. 

8. gahapatikassa tantuvdyehi. 1 in., iii, 258-9. Obviously such a gahapati 
probably employed them lor commodity production for trade. 

9 - iy, 159. 

10. Ibid., 281. 

11. cm, i, 208. 
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(head) of the village of a thousand smiths is called a favourite of 
the king {rdjavallabho )There was no such control over the 
scattered families of artisans, who lived in the villages catering 
to the needs of the agriculturists. They are mentioned as grdimr 
silpins by Panini.*-^ Probably every village had its potter, 
carpenter, smith, weaver and barber. According to Panini 
there were two kinds of carpenters, the grdmaiaksa who 
worked for daily wages at the house of his clients in the village, 
and the kautataksa who worked at his own residence^ 
and was “an independent artisan, not particularly bound under 
engagement to any one.’’^ A Jataka gdihd refers to an itinerant 
smith, who carries his furnace wherever he is called to go.® 
The artisans owned their implements and in some cases had free 
access to materials. Thus we learn of a brahman a carpenter, 
who gained his livelihood by bringing wood from the forest and 
making carts.® This may have been the case with the potter, 
who could obtain a free supply of clay and fuel, but not with the 
weavers and workers in metal. Nevertheless, by and large, 
those who were served by the artisans were not their masters,, 
as was the case in Greece and Rome, where slaves were employed 
in handicrafts,’ but just their clients. The only control 
exercised by the state over the artisans in general lay in the im^ 
position of a kind of corvee. It was laid down that in lieu of taxes 
they would have to work for a day in a month for the king#® 
Otherwise the Dharma^astra rules give the impression that those 
^udras who worked as craftsmen and artisans were independent 
people, for these occupations are prescribed for them in case 
they fail to maintain themselves by service.® 

1. Jdi.y iii, 281. 

2. VI, 2.62. 

3. Pd., V. 4. 95. 

4. Gloss on Pd., V. 4. 95. 

3. jfdt., vi, 189. 

6. Ibid., iv, 207. 

7. There is a reference to the craft of the heme born slave in Dtgha 

i, 51, but this may indicate domestic service. Another reference speaks of 
slaves and servants being engaged by a brShmana in trade iv, 16 ). 

8. silpino mdsi masyekaikatfi karma kuiyufi^ Gout. Dh, X. 31 ; Vas>, 
m. s., XIX. 28. 

9. Gaut, Dh. .S’., X. 53-55 ; cf. Ghoshal, IC, xiv, 26. 
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The mass of the sudra population seems to have been 
employed in agricultural operations. The Dharrnasutras assign 
agriculture to the vai^yas,’ who wrrc independent peasant 
proprietors paying a part of the produce as taxes to the state.=^ 
But the fact that the sudras had not to pay any land revenue 
shows that they were landless hibourers. Apastarnba states that 
the sudras, who live by washing the feet, are exeni[}t Irom taxes. 
This would imply that non-serving sudras could become taxpayers. 
But in an oldei manuscript of this law-book the term fadaixwdla 
dees not occur/ which suggests that it was inserted later to pro¬ 
vide justification for the exemption of the sudras. Chuirrally 
therefore the ^iidras pos.sessed no taxable ])roperly in the form 
of land, and as such most of them had to work on the land of 
others. This is amply clear from a passage of the Alajjlwna 
jSfikaya^ which presents a classification ol the earnings of the four 
varras. It infoims us that the brahmara lives on charities, 
the ksatriya on the use of the how and the anow, the vaisya 
on agriculture and tending of cattle, and the siidta on the use of the 
sickle and the carriage of crops on the pole* hung over his shoulder.^' 
Other references in the early Pali texts speak not of the 
Sudras as such, but of the dasas (slaves) and kammakaias. 
(hired labouiers) as being employed in agricultural operations. 
There can be little doubt that the landless Sudras were employed 
as kammakaras. There is evidence to show that the dasas also 
mostly belonged to the sudra varna. This can be deduced from 
the phrase snddo vd sudda-daso vd, which is used by the Buddha to 
define the position of the sudra after his enumeration of the first 
three varnas/ It would be wrong to translate the term sudda* 
ddso^vd as the slave of a w orkman.^ The crucial phrase is clearly 

an example of a case in apposition, and means the sudra w^ho is 
a slave. It is inconceivable that here the ksatriyas, the brah- 

1. Gaut. Dh. S.y X. 47 ; rf. Ap, Dh. S., II. ii. 28. i with the comm, of 
Haradatta. 

2. Vas, Dh. S., I. 42. 

3 * iudrdica paddvamktd. Ap. Dh. S., II. 10.28.5. 

4* MS G according to Biihler’s classification 

5. suddassa sandhamm...asitabyabhaugim* Mojj. ,ii. 180. 

6. Digha \o/^. 

7. T. W. Rhys Davids, SBB, ii, 128. 
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manas, and the se^this, who are elsewhere represented as owning 
alaves, should be left out and the iSudra should be singled out 
as owning slaves. Therefore Oldenberg is right in inferring that 
the statement in question does not make any distinction between 
the sudra and the dasa.’ It is significant that the earliest iden¬ 
tification of the sudra with the slave is found in an early Pali 
text and not in the Dharmasutras, from which this position 
can be inferred only indirectly. It is only in the post-Mauryan 
period that Manu states this position in clear and strong words. 

Slavery was not exclusively confined to the members of the 
sudra varna. Even gdmabhojakas (village headmen),^ ministers^® 
brahmanas, ksatriyas and men of high birth might be reduced to 
slavery.^ In any case the number of such people cannot have 
been considerable, the mass of the slave labour being supplied 
by the ^udra varna.® Slavery arising out of debt, purchase, 
free will and fear® can be rather expected in the case of the people 
of the lower orders than in that of the members of the higher 
varnas. For example, IsidasI, the daughter of a cart-driver, 
was canied off as a slave by a merchant on account of her 
fathers failure to pay his debts.’ But it is indicative of the limited 
number of slaves during this period that in the Jatakas there 
is no mention of slaves captured in war.® 

While some of the slaves, especially women, were employed 
in domestic service,® others were engaged in agriculture. The 
slaves and hired labourers worked even on smaDer holding^/f 
but more often on larger plots. In the early Pali texts there 

1. ^DMG, li, 286. N.K. Dutt writes that in the Buddhist literatii^ 
the slaves are nowhere called by the name of itidra {op. cit., p. 372). 

case provides a clear implication to the contrary. 

2. .7a/., i, 200. 

3. vi, 389. 

4. Bandyopadhyaya, “Slavery in Ancient India”, Calcutta Revieu) (1930]^ 
No. 8, p. 254. 

5. Bose, Social and Rwal Economy of jV. Indian ii. 423. 

6. Jdt,y vi, 285 (gdthd) ; Vin., iv, 224. 

7. s.v. Isidas! Thcri, Pdli Diet, of Proper NameSy i, 323. 

8. pick, op. cit.y p. 308. 

9. ddst-bhdrah. Pa., VI, 1,42 ; Suyagadam, 1 . 14.8 ; fat., iii, 59, 98-99* 

10. i, 207 ; Vin.y I. 240. cf. Sttya., II. 1.13 whiph refers to both large 
and small fields. The dSsas and kammakaras of the Sikyas and Koliyas 
were employed in irrigating their fields (Jd/., v, 413 ). 
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are at least two examples of big farms in Magadha, each of a 
thousand karfeas (8000 acres according to Childers,)^ and of 
another field in Kasi being ploughed with five hundred ploughs,* 
all owned by the brahmanas. There is also reference to a village 
trader depositing five hundred ploughs with a town merchant, 
showing thereby that he possessed large landed property Five 
hundred or a thousand may be conventional numbers, but the^' 
provide an indication of the tendency towards consolidation ai 
holdings, which reached its climax with the state control of agri¬ 
culture in the Mauryan period. It is obvious that larger holdings 
could not have been worked without a considerable number oi‘ 
dasas and kammakaras. 

We have hardly any idea about the numerical strength 
of slaves and hired labourers in relation to their employers. 
Even in the case of Attica, where statistics are available, it 
is very difficult to reach agreement on the proportion of the 
free to slave population.^ But the paucity of data in the ease 
of India makes it much more diflBcult to obtain any definite 
information on this point. A later sutia states that few are 
those who abstain from accepting male and female slaves.'^ 
Fbe brahmanical theory that the ^udras are meant for the service 
of the Three higher varnas is broadly reflected in the employment 
of slaves and labourers by the brahmanas,® the ksatriyas,’ 
and the setthis and the gahapatis.® According to the Dharma- 
sutras the brahmanas could exchange slaves for slaves but could 
not sdl them.® All this would suggest that slavery prevailed on 
a considerafaile scale, but in any case it cannot be compared to the 
pedtion in Attica where in the 5th century B. C. slaves comprised 
about a third of the total population.^® 

1* JaL, iii, 293 ; tv, 276. 

2. Sut. 1*4* 

3. Jdt,, ii, f8i. 

4. VVestermann, The Slave Sutemx ofOteek and Jioman Aniiguitj, pp. 

5. Sut. Mpd., V. 472. 

6. Jot., iv, 45 ; Alajj. JV., ii^ 

7. Jdt., V, 413. 

8. Fin., i, 243, 272 ; ii, 154. 

Apim. S., I. 7.20.15 ; Dh, V . ff. 39 ^ » 

10, Western!anti, '>p. cit., p. 9. 
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The Dharmasutras throw some light on the living conditions 
of the members of the iSudra varna. Gautama provides that the 
sudra servant should use the shoes, umbrellas, garments and 
mats, which are thrown away by the people of the higher varnas.^ 
The same picture is obtained from a Jataka story, which informs 
us that clothes gnawed by rats were intended for the use of the 
dasas and the kammakaras.^ Gautama further adds that the 
remnants of food are meant for the i^udra servant.^ The Apas* 
tamba Dharmasutra instructs the pupil to put down the remains 
of food left in his dish either near an uninitiated arya or near 
a sudra slave belonging to his teacher,^ which clearly implies that 
the remains of food were to be eaten by the sudra servant. This 
is also attested by the HiranyakeHn Grhyasutra, which lays down 
that, in a three-day vow undertaken after the completion of his 
studies, a student should not give the leavings of his food to a 
:^"udra.® Panini refers to special terms applied to food leavings, 
which were presumably given to domestic servants.® We learn 
from a passage of the VinajaPiiaka that the sick wife of a merchant 
preserved the ghee which she had vomited, for the use of the d^as 
or the kammakaras who might apply it to their feet or burn it in 
a lamp.’ It is also recorded that five hundred people accompa¬ 
nied the Order of the monks led by the Buddha in the hope of 
eating tlie remnants of their food.® All this would show that 
there was nothing unusual about the^udra servantseating the 
remnants of the food of their masters. 

Apastamba expresses the noble sentiment that a person 
should stint himself, his wife and children but not his slave 
who works for him,® but we can hardly believe that this rnax irn 

1. jirnanyupdnacchatraimah kuT(dni. X. 58. 

2. Jdi., i, 372. (present story). 

3. X. 59 - 

4. antardhtne vd iudrdya. Ap, Dh. S., I, 1.3.40. with the rcir.m. of the 
Ujjvald. 

5. I.2.8.1-2 (SBEtr.).‘ 

6. Agrawala, p. 114. 

7. varam eiaiji sappi ddsdnarn vd kammakardnarp vd padabhadjanafp vd pddipa- 
karate vd dsittam. Vin.^ iv^ 272. 

8 . Pm., i, 220. 

9. kdmamdtmdnaip bhdrydrp "putratp voparufidhydnna tveva ddsakarmakaram . 

DA. 6^., II. 4.9.11. 
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was taken very seriously, though it shows that in the better 
households slaves were well fed and kindly treated. The slaves 
and hired labourers may not have been starved, but in general 
the food served to them was definitely inferior to that of their 
masters. Thus a brahmana monk boasts that even liis slaves and 
servants eat rice and meat, and use clothes and ointment made in 
Kasi,^ which shows that ordinarily such people were given inferior 
food and dress. A similar claim is made by the Buddha, who says 
that while in the houses of others the dasas and kammakaras 
arc fed on rice with sour gruel, in tlie house of his father they 
receive rice, meat and milk.- That the slave received a fixed 
type of food is clear from the repeated use ol‘ the abusiv ephrase 
ddsa-paribhoga,^ Sour gruel w^as the food of a poor man working 
for wages.^ A Jataka story refers to a potter’s hireling, who after 
a full day’s work with the clay and the wheel ‘‘sat all clay-bes¬ 
meared on a bundle of straw eating balls of barley groat dipped 
in a little soup.”'^ 

The phrase that a person lived a hard life on a workman’s 
\vages commonly occurs in the Jatakas.^ At one place the 
workman, who is the Boddhisatta, bewails his lot in these words : 
‘T get a mdsaka or a IvdH-mdsaka for my wages and can hardly 
support my mother.”’ I’he daily earning of a grass-cutter is 
mentioned as two mdsakas^ which he gets in the market in return 
for the grass mown.® The mdsaka of this period was probably 
a punch-marked copper coin. According to the commentaries 
of the early Pali texts this coin occupied such a low position in 
the scale of currency that it was considered next to nothing.* 
The mdsaka of the later period was one-sixteenth in value of the 
silver pana,^® but we are not certain whether this represents its 

. r. ddsdkammakardpi no idlimamsodanam bhunjanii, kdsikavattharri nivdsentip 

i- 3i55 story). _ 

- 2: 'knnajakdffi bhojanam diyyati, Aftg. JV., i, 145. 

3. Ibid.y i, 451, 459. 

4. Ibid.^ iii,, 406-7. 

5. Ibid., vi, 372. ... 

6. paresarp bhatirii katvd kicchena jtvati. Jdt., 1, 475 ; h, 139 : 111,325, 
406,444 

7. Jat., Ill, 326. ^ ^ 

8. mgaradvdre viki^iivd mdsake gahetud , jdU, m, 130. 

9. j. z;. in^aka, Pdli-Eng. DU. 

10. S-K. Chakravorty, pp.56. 
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rdatton to the silver pana in pre-Mauryan times. During this 
period the masaka counted in value only when it amounted to 
to five in number/ but even this paltry sum was not given to a 
wage-earner. Therefore it is not possible to make much of the 
story in the Gangamdla Jdtaka^ in which a water-carrier 
proposes to enjoy a city festival along with his wife with the meagre 
savings of one masaka^ each contributing half of it. It is character¬ 
istic of the didactic nature of the story that the water-carrier 
refuses to part with his petty sum of a YiM^mdsaka even when he 
is offered unlimited wealth by the Boddhisatta king Udaya. 
Ultimately he gets half the kingdom, but realises the evils of desire 
and becomes an ascetic to achieve its final extinction. The evi¬ 
dent moral is that a person could remain satisfied even with 
half a mdsakay although it would be ideal to do even without that. 
As the gdthd says : ‘‘Little desire is not enough, and much but 
brings pain*’.® On the whole the estimate of Pick that wages 
of the day-labourers in the Jatakas were hardly sufficient to enable 
them to eke out their livelihood seems to be fair. This may well 
apply to large sections of the i§udras, who worked as hired 
labourers. 

There does not seem to be much difference between the 
various sub-sections of the serving population. A Jain text places 
slaves, servants (pessas) and beasts of burden in the same 
category.^ The Pali texts make frequent mention of the dasas, 
pessas and kammakaras.® The pessas we remessengers or ser¬ 
vants, who were sent on minor errands. As noticed earlier, 
there was no difference cither in the nature of work® assigned 
to the dasas and the kammakaras or in the type of food given 
to them.’ It will be shown later that if they committed offences 
they were subjected to the same punishments. There is nothing 
to show that socially the hired labourer was classed beneath 

«. The Book o/the Discipline, i, Tr. I. B. Horner in SBB, s, pp. 71 -2. 

2. Bose, op, cit., ii, 428. 

3. appSpi kdma na alarfi, bahWii pi na U^pati, jfdt., iii, 446-50. 

4. Su^a., I, 4.2.18. 

5. DighaM.yi, 1415 AAg^ M 14 a©?**® i 06% 393. 

6. Gaut,D.hS., XX. 4* 

7. Jat,, iii, 300. 
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the domestic slave.^ Perhaps the difference between the dasas 
and the kammakaras lay in the nature of their relation with their 
masters. In contrast to the kammakara, the slave was regarded 
ns the property of the master^ and could be inherited and shared.^ 
The absolutely servile status of the slave was indicated by his 
distinguiwshing mark, which seems to have been a shaved head w ith 
a topknet.^ At one place, however, alorg with the dasas the 
kamnaakaras also are reckoned among the property of a setthi/'> 
1 his indicates the tendency to reduce the hired labourer to the 
status of a slave. A Jiltaka story show^s that while the slaves lived 
in the house of their masters, the kammakaras w^nt to their lod¬ 
gings in the evening/ But we do not know' how' far this was a gene¬ 
ral practice. Obviously the life of the hireling w as sometimes 
harder than that of the slave.^ He could not enjoy that security 
of Jivelihccd which w^as assured to the skive or the permanent 
dcmcstic servant. Gautama lays dcAvn that the under 
whose protection the sudra places himself, should supjiort 
him if he becomes unable to work.® But the practice did not 
conform to this precept, for a ^athd states that people throw away 
the outworn servant like a shc-elephant.’^ 

There seems to be some difl'en i cc* between the kammakara 
and the bhataka (wage earner).’® In the Vinqya Piiaka the 
kammakara is defined as a bhataka who is dhaiaka. The authors 
the Pali^EfiglisIi Dictionarj interpret the term dhalaka as ‘beaten’. 
This would mean that the kammakara is a worker who can be 
beaten—a definition which sounds curious and is not given 
even in the case of a dasa. Perhaps the term dhaiaka is not 
cognated with the Sanskrit word dhata^^^ but with the tenn dhrlay 


1. References quoted in C 7 //, i, 203, fn. 8 do not support this view. 

2. Sutta’-nipdta, 769; Oiaiya, verse 6 ; L'Uarrt., III. 17; Siijagadcm, 

11. 7.1. 


3. Gaut. Dh. .V., XXVIIT. 13. 

4. Jdt, vl. 135. 

Ibid,, iii, 129. 

6. ... atiano vasana tthdnarn ji antvd .Jut,, iii, 445. 
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ydvatnsifnsnti fwsotdvud f.va puvinati', atthapayc jahanlt. 111,307* 

Also written as bhataka. t. 

This derivation is adopted in s.v. Shataka, Palt^Eng. />ie. 
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which means taken, seized or brought.^ This would suggest 
that the kammakaras were attached to their master in a speical 
w^ay. They were probably brought under his control either on 
account of their failure to pay debts or owing to having their 
habitations on his land. They seem to have betn in the position 
of semi-slaves, who could be sometimes treated even as an item 
of property. Thus there is little evidence for the view that in the 
pre-Mauryan period the kammakaras were free labourers who 
entered into contracts as to their work and wages and that in the 
case of disputes wages weie settled l)y experts.This view ]:)Ctter 
represents the position of the bhrtakas, whose relation with their 
employers was comparatively free from elements of subjection. 
The bhrtaka lived on wages, i.e. bhrti, wliich is mentioned by 
Panini either in the sense of service for hire or simply as wages.*' 
It scerrs that the bhrtaka w^as hired for a particular period.* 
According to an early Jain text there were four kinds of bhrtakas : 
(i) the divasabhaya^a who worked on daily wages, (ii) ihcjatia- 
bhayaga who was engaged for the duration of a journey, (iii) 
the uccattabhayaga who was employed on contract to complete 
the work in an agreed time, (iv) the kalhdlabhayaga (such as an 
earth digger) who was paid according to the amount of work 
done.® As workers on contract some artisans may have been also 
employed as bhrtakas. A later Jataka distinguishes between the 
bondsmen {aitano purisd) who are asked to keep watch over the 
various portions of their master's rice fields, and a bhataka who 
gets a salary [bhati) for the same work and is liable to the payment 
of compensation in the case of any damage to the crops.* A 
gdthd states that the puma should always work for the interest 
of the person in whose house he is fed.’ The use of the phrase 
ddsakammakaraporisa shews that the bondsman served either as 

1. An alternative derivation from the term ahitaka (i.e. pledged) is not 
favoured by grammatical rules. 

2. Bandyopadhyaya, Eco, Lije and Progreys in A nr. Mia. p. 04. 

3. Pd.. I. 3.36 ; III. 2.22. 

4. ihid.,\.i.no. 

5. Thanangay IV. 271 with the comm, of Ablxayadcvasuri. 

6. Jdt.f iv, 276-8. 

7. yasseva ghare bhudjeyya bhogatp tasseva attharfi puriso careyya. Jdt., vi, 426. 
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a slave or a hired labourer.^ and that there was not much dis¬ 
tinction between these different types of workers. 

Wc can have seme idea of the economic position of the 
^udras from some rules governing the relations between the 
employers and the employees. It is characteristic of the predo¬ 
minantly agrarian and pastoral economy of the pre-Mauryan 
period that the rules of this kind refer to the relations betw^een 
the master on the one hand and his agricultural labourers and 
herdsmen on the other. It is laid down by Apastamba that, 
ifthe servant in tillage gives up his work, he shall be given 
physical punishment.The same provision applies to the herds¬ 
man who abandons tending the cattle it is further provided 
that in such a case the cattle shall be entrusted to some other herds¬ 
man.^ If the loss of the cattle is due to the negligence of the 
herdsman, he is held responsible for it.® (iautama does not refer 
to these provisions, but he ordains that the master of the cattle 
or his herdman, as the case might be, shall be called to account 
for any damage caused to anyone by the cattle in his charge.® 
None of these lawgivers state the obligations of the master 
towards his herdsman or agricultural labourers. Thus, com¬ 
pared to their masters, these wage-earners WTre placed in a 
disadvantageous position. 

The economic disabilities imposed on the sudras by the 
Dharmasutras shed further light on their material condition. 
Reference has been made to the imposition of compulsory service 
on the artisans for a day in a month by the king. Gautama 
lays down that in order to defray the expenses of the wedding 
of a girl, and when engaged in a rile enjoined by the sacred 
law, a persoh could take moiay by fraud or force from a ^udra.’ 
Members of the va* sya, the ksatriya and perhaps of the brahmana 
varnas, who did not observe the rites and duties of their class, 

I. Jdt„ iv; A tig, jV., i, 206 ; Fin., i, 240. 

а. II. II. 28. a. 

3.. 

4. Ibid,, 4. 

«). Ibid., 6. 

б. XII. 16-7. 

7. drdvydddnafft vivdkasiddhyarthafti dharmatantrasattiyoge ca iddfai, CavL 
Dh, .S'., XXVIIl. 24 with Har^atta’s comm. 
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could also be subjected to this procedure in the order of their 
social status, but only when a Ludra was not available.^ This law, 
w^hich provides a license for the extortions from the sudra com¬ 
munity by the members of the upper vari as, is not to be found in 
any other Dharmasutra, although it has its parallel in the Alanu 
Smrti,^ It may be a later insertion, which reflects the tendency 
of a bryimanical school to exploit the s-'udra to the full. 

The law of inheritance contairs discriminatory provisions 
relating to the share of the son of a sudra wife. According 
to Baudhayana in the case of issues from the wives of different 
castes, four shares ^^ould go to the brahmana, three to the 
ksatriya, two to the vai:?ya and one to the sudra son.^ In such 
a case Vasistha provides for the shares of the sons of only the three 
higher varnas, leaving out the sudra son.^ He quotes the opi¬ 
nion of others as stating that the sudra son may be regarded as 
a member of the family but not an heir,® a provision w'hich is 
confined by Baudhayana® to the case of the nisada son of a 
brahmana father and sudra mother." Gautama provides for 
the disinheritance of the A’ldra son of a brahmana in very clear 
and emphatic terms. According to him if the brahmana died 
without male issue, though his son by the sudra w'ife might be 
obedient like a pupil, yet he could receive only a provision 
for maintenance out of the estate of his deceased father.® Thus 
it would appear that of the authors of the Dharmasutras only 
Baudhayana provides for the share of the sudra son of a 
brahmana, Vasistha and Gautama being opposed to this. 
Possibly the liberalism of Baudhayana was due to his con¬ 
nections with the south, where brahmanism had not penetrated 
deeply. Further,the provisions show that they related only to the 

1. anyatrapi sudrad b^hupas^rhin^karmnneh. Ibid., XXVIII. 25 with 
Haradatta’s ronun. 

2. Afanu.'Kl. t^. 

3. Ban. DL iV., II. 2.3.10. 

4. Vas. Dk. S\ XVIli. 47-50. 

5. suirdputra eva ^astho bhavatitydhurityete ddyidabindhavdh. Vtis* Dk, S., 

xvii. 3a. 

6. Bau. Dk, II. 2.3.32. 

7. Jbid,j II. 2. 3. 10. 

8. itbdrSpulro'pyanapatymya suifufuictUabhet vifUmulammUMtHmidhind. Caul, 
Dh, S., XXVIII. 37. 
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sudra son of a brahmana. It is not clear whether such rules of 
inheritance applied to the sudra sons of the ksatriya and the 
vaisya, although this is very probable. There is no corroborative 
evidence in the light of which the actual operation of these rules 
c an be known. At any rate these could affect only a fringe of 
the sudra population, for the regular marriage of j^udra women 
with persons of higher varras was not a widespread practice. 

In an appraisal of the general economic position of the 
sudras during the pre-Mauryan period, a special note has to be 
taken of their characterization as the serving class, which was 
first clearly stated during this time. It was this function of ser¬ 
vice which imparted homogeneity to the otherwise heterogeneous 
elements of that varra. As members of the serving class, along 
with the vaisya peasants,^ the sudras performed the role of the 
primary producers, and thus provided the material foundations 
for the growth of society. As agricultural ‘labourers they helped 
to open to cultivation the thickly wooded areas of Koj^ala and 
Magadha, which in the texts'* are referred to as being divided in¬ 
to large and small holdings worked by slaves and hired labourers. 
As will be noticed later, Kautilya advocated the policy of employ¬ 
ing ^udra labour for the breaking ol virgin soil in the new settle¬ 
ments. Further, as artisans, the sudras contributed to techno¬ 
logical development and produced marketable commodities, 
which led to the rise of numerous towns with their thriving trade 
and commerce. 

But the sudras did not enjoy the same standards of living 
ds the members of the higher varnas, who employed them. 
Repeatedly in the Pali texts the khattiya, the brahmana and 
the gahapati are called mahdsdla (opulent),® implying thereby 
that the dasas, pessas, kammakaras, purisas and bhatakas were 
not in that fortunate position. Some of the rich 4 udra artisans 

1. It was laid down by Gautama that the vaisya and the ^Odra should 
make their gains by labour, nirviffarrt vaisyaiudraych. Gout. Dh, S., X. 42. 

2. Cf. Kosambi, “Ancient Kosala and Magadha”, JBBRAS, xxvii, 
195-201. 

3. AAg. iv, 239 ; JJL, i, 49. Literally the term means ‘having 
great halls*. Phrases of similar import for indicating rich people are even 
now used in popular parlance in Bihar. 
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might be prosperous gahapatis, but in a predominantly agrarian 
economy, land being mostly in the hands of the brahmanas, 
the ksatriyas^ and the setthis,^ most of the .Madras had to live 
on wages in the fixation of which they had no voice. It is said 
that ‘the great mass of the people were well-to-do peasantry 
or handicraftsmen, mostly with lard of their own*.^ This may 
apply to the vai^ya or the gahapali class but not to the sudras, 
who had to live by working on the land of others. They were 
condemned to this position not simply because of their birth, 
but because of their birth in poor families. This point is clearly 
underlined in the course of a Buddhist argument to disprove 
the brahmana’s claim to supremacy. It is said that, ifthesudra 
grew wealthy, he could engage not only another sudra as his 
servant, but also another ksatriya, brahmana or vaisya.^ 
Normally in such cases, which would be few, the contradiction 
between the low social status and the high economic position of 
a person could be resolved by raising him in the social scale. 
In later times such a policy was practised by the brahmanas in 
assimilating the foreign ruling chiefs to the ksatriya fold. It is 
possible, therefore, that those sudras who were favoured by 
fortune could rise to a high social status. 

As producing masses the sudras correspond to the slaves and 
helots in contemporary Greek city states. Theoretically just 
as the Greek citizens could claim the service of their unfree men, 
so also the Indian dvijas (twice-born) and aryas could claim 
the labour-power of the sudras. But in several respects the eco¬ 
nomic position of the Sudras was different. Neither the ^udra 
agricultural labourers nor the ^udra artisans, especially the latter, 
were so completely at the mercy of their employers as the slaves 
of Greece and Rome. Unlike the slave in Greece,* the sudra 

I. Pick, op. rit.^ p. 119. Arcording to Gautama (X. 5-6) agrirullurc, 
trade and usury are lawful for a brahmana provided he does not carry on the 
work himself. 

2. For instance sec Fis’er, ’’The Problem of the Setthi in Buddhist Jatakas”, 
AOy xxii, 238-265. 

3. Khys Davidn, Buddhist India, p. 102. 

4. Afnjj, jV., ii, 84-85. 

5. An exception is to be made in the case of the Cretan agricultural slave 
who could own property, in which the dowry rights of the female slave were 
protected. Wesicrmann, op, cit,, p. 16. 
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held property, not sufficient enough to be taxable, but subject 
to some other liabilities. Thus the law imposed on him the obli¬ 
gation to maintain his master of a higher varna by drawing 
upon his savings, if the latter fell on evil days.^ It was further 
laid down that the vaisya and the sudra should overcome their 
misfortunes by means of their property.^ The use of the phrase 
ddsa-bhoga shows that even the slave held properly,® though to 
hold it may have required the consent of his master. Perhaps 
on account of these differences the varna system, which mainly 
rested on the sudra class as its chief source of labour-power, 
proved to be a more effective organization of production than 
slavery. Though functioning in an evidently larger area and 
population than those of Greece, it never felt the necessity of 
making the sudras work under the same conditions as the slaves 
and helots. 

The politico-legal status of the siidras during this period 
seems to be a counterpart of their economic position. In con¬ 
trast to their importance in later Vedic polity they lost their 
place in the political organization of the period. According 
to Apastamba the king could appoint only i the arvas, i.e. the 
members of the first three varnas, as officials in charge of the 
villages and towns.^ Lesser officers serving under them were also 
required to fulfil the same qualifications.^ 

Apastamba also lays dowm that the king’s court should 
be adorned by pure and truthful aryas, who were to act as the 
councillors and judges of the king.® In these references the 
term drja is rightly interpreted as the member of the first three 
varnas.^ No sudra was ever regarded as an arya, any more than 
he could be ‘reborn’.® But it is wrong to think that even during 

1. Gaui. Dh. S., X. 6tt-3. 

2. kfatriys bdhuvhyeria tareddpadamatmanah dhannui vauyii\udiau. Vas. Dh, S. 

XXVI. 16. 

3. Km., iii, 136. 

4. grdrrufu nagare^u ca drydHcchuctn satyaiiidn ptajdgupt<\}c nidadhjdi. .i/» 
Dh. A'., IT. 10.20.4. 

5. Ihid., II. 10.2O.5. 

6. Ibid., II. 10,25.12-13. 

7. Haradatta’s comm, to Ap. Dh. iS., II. 10.25.13. 

8. Hopkins, CHI, i, 240. 
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this period the use of the term aija indicates racial distinction.^ 
Thus the term drya-hia in Panini^ evidently means one who is 
made free.^ It is stated in a Buddhist text that among the 
Kambojas and Yavanas the aryas beceme dasas and the dasas 
become aryas/ which clearly slows that the aryas vere 
free, in contrast to the dasas who were iinfree. 'I'lierefore 
the political distinction between the aryas and the siidra seems 
to have been of the same type as that between the ciuVen and 
the non-citizen in Greece and Rome. Since the sudra was 
considered unfree, it was not thought proper to associate 
him with the work c^f administration. It would thus appear 
that the lower classes had no influence in the affairs of the stat( s 
of the time. Thus a Jain source mentions various categories 
of ksatriyas and brahmaras attending the asscn^bly of the king, 
but docs not speak of the gahapatis (i.e. vaisyas) or the sfidras.® 
It seems that normally even the vaisyas could not be ap])ointed 
as councillors, although according to the Pali texts the setthis, 
who received the setihkhaiia (the canopy of a setthi) from the 
king,® may have been given some administrative functions. 
A Jataka informs us that a tailor’s son was made treasurer 
{bhanidgdrika)^'^ but such instances are rare. 

It is said that one of the most powerful dynasties of this 
period was of sudra extraction and that the sudras acquired 
supreme power in the lower Gahga valley.® These statements 
can be considered true only in so far as they indicate the low 
birth of the Nanda rulers. They should not be taken to mean 
that political power passed into the hands of the sudra community; 
for there is nothing to show that the rise of the Nandas put an 
end to the political disabilities of the sudra. 

As to their role in the republican governments of this 
period, it has been rightly said that the *‘ruling assembly in the 

1 . Ibid. 

2. IV. 1.30. 

3. Agrawala, op.rit., p. 79. 

4. Dti;ha A'., ii, 149. 

5). Suyagadaniy III.1.9. 
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Satfigha-Gam consisted of a ksatriya aristocracy ranking higher 
in the social scale than the brahmanas and the gahapalis, not 
to speak of inferior classes.”^ On the basis of a passage from the 
Gautama Dharmasuira Jayaswal says that the sudra could be a 
member of the paiira (relating to the town or capital) body which 
w^as consulted by the king,‘^ Assuming that the paura was a 
corporate body, Jayasw al’s interpretation in the case of the sudra 
is not borne out by the commentary of Maskarin, who explains 
the term paura as samdnasthaiiavasl, i.e. an inhabitant of the same 
place. ^ 

As regards the right to appear as witnesses in the law 
courts, Baudhayana extends this privilege t ) the members of all 
the varnas with certain exceptions.^ He does not debar the sudra 
from acting as a witness in the cases of the higher varnas,—a 
provision which is also noticeable in the law-book of Vasistha.® 
According to Gautama the sudras could be summoned as witnesses, 
but in the opinion of his commentators this eventuality could 
occur only when the twice-born wnth the requisite qualifications 
w^erc not available.® It is not clear whether this relates to their 
presence as witnesses in the cases of the twice-born or in their 
own cases. Probably it refers to the former situation. Vasistha, 
however, clearly states that a twice-born of the same varna can 
appear as a witness for men of his own class, good sudras for good 
Sudras and men of Iqw birth for similar people.’ Good sudras 
were evidently those wlio strictly followed the brahmanical pre¬ 
cepts regarding their duties. This would suggest that bad sudras 
were not to be entertained as witnesses in the suits of good sudras. 
Thus the later authors of the Dharmasutras, i. e. Gautama and 
Vasistha, exhibit the tendency to exclude the sudra witnesses 
from the cases of the higher varnas. Wc have no means of find¬ 
ing out whether this discrimination was observed, but it is in 

1. Ghoshal, “The Conslitulional Significance of Saingha-Ga^ia in the 
post-Vedic Period.*’ 1 C, xii, 62. 

2. Hindu Palitv, iii 6<)-7o. 

3. Comm, to Gaui. Dh, 6',, VI. 10. 

4. catvdro varitdh putri^ah saksi^ah syuh. Bau. Dh. S,, I. 10. 19.13. 

5. survey sarva eva vd. Vos, Dh. S., XVI. 20. 

6. Maskarin and Haradatla on api iudrah. Gaut. Dh. S,, XIII. 3. 

7. ...iudraniiqi santah iUdrddcSntydadmmiyayonayaft. Vas. Dh. S., "XVI.30. 
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keeping with the spirit of the varna legislation which pervaded 
the Dharmasutras. It may be noted, however, that in the taking 
of testimony in Greece during this period the slave might be sub¬ 
jected to interrogation under the use of the bastinado or the rack,^ 
but such cruel measures for extracting confessions arc not 
prescribed in the Dharmasutras. 

Gautama lays down that members of the various castes, 
and guilds of cultivators, traders, herdsmen, moneylenders and 
artisans could administer their affairs according to their respective 
customs, provided they did not override the dharma law.^ 
In other words those sections of the sudras who were organised 
into guilds of artisans or castes could follow their own rules in 
the administration of their internal affairs. But if they were 
involved in civil or criminal suits with the members of the other 
varnas, they might be subjected to legal discriminations. As 
noticed earlier, in civil law the iSudra son of a brahmana 
father could only claim either the smallest share in inheritance 
or no share at all.^ 

In criminal cases also the Dharmasutras provide no equality 
before the law. According to the law of Gautama if a brahmana 
abused a ksatriya or a vaisya, he would have to pay a fine, 
but if he abused a i^udra, he would go scot-free.^ Further, if the 
iSudra intentionally reviled the twice-born man by criminal 
abuse, or criminally assaulted him with blows, he was liable 
to be deprived of the limb with which he offended.® Apastamba 
bluntly states that, if the sudra abuses a law-abiding arya, his 
tongue should be perforated.® Penances provided for the expia¬ 
tion of the sins of abusing respectable persons and speaking minor 
untruths also discriminate against the sudra, who was ordered 
to fast for seven days in such cases on the other hand a member 

1. Westermann, op, cit., p. 17. 

2. Gaut. Dh, S,, XI. 20-21. 

3. Supra, pp. 100-1. 

4. brahmanasiu kfatriyi pafiedsat,, tadardharit vaihe, m iidre ktiicU. G^ut, 
Dh,S,,yiU, 11.13. 

5. sudro dmjdtimtisandhdydbhihatya vdgda^dapdrusydbhydmangam mocyo 
yenopahanydt, Gaut. Dh, 5 "., XII. i. 

6. jihvdcchedanatii sudrasya dryaifi dhdrmikom dkroiatafi, • 

Ap. Dh. . 9 ., II.10.27.14. 

7. This is also prescribed for women. Ap, Dh, S.j 1.9.26.4. 
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of the first three varnas had merely to abstain from milk, pungent 
condiments and salt for three days oniy.^ And finally Apastamba 
and Gautama lay down that, if in conversation, sitting, lying 
down or on the road, the sudra assumed a position equal to that 
of the twice-born man, he should be flogged.^ 

Laws relating to adultery provide the most severe punish¬ 
ment for the sudra. Apastamba jays down that, if a sudra 
commits adultery with an arya., i.e. a female member of the first 
three varnas, he should be put to death,^ while the woman might 
be purified by a penance if no child was born from their adulter¬ 
ous intercourse.* But, according to the same authority, if an 
arya commits the same offence with the sudra woman, he should 
be banished.^ In the case of theft, the law, as laid down by 
Gautama, imposes the smallest fine upon the sudra, which 
increases if the offender belongs to a higher varna. Thus, if the 
sudra is required to pay eight times the value of the stolen pro¬ 
perty, the brahmana has to pay sixty-four times.® While it 
may indicate the fomitu’s inability to pay higher fines, the law 
presupposes a higher standard of conduct on the part of the 
members of the higher varnas, wdio were little expected to 
commit thefts. This is in keeping with the provision that only 
members of the first three varnas should be appointed 
officials, one of whose chief functions was to protect the people 
against thieves.'^ 

So far as the operation of these criminal laws is concerned, 
a passage from the Alajjhma Nikdya shows that in cases of adultery 
and theft the same punishment applied to the offender, irrespec¬ 
tive of his varna.® Therefore the discriminatory laws of the 
Dharmasutras in this regard need not be taken too seriously. 

1. Ibid., 1.9.26.3. 

2. vdei pathi snyyayanidsam iti samibhavato dartdaiadajiavu Ap. Dh. S., 
IT. 10.27.15 ; Gaut. Dh. S., XIT. 7. 

3. vadhyah s&dra drydydm. Ap. Dh. S., IT.xo.27-9, 

4. Ibid., II. 10.27. 10. 

5. ndsya dryah sUdrdydm. Ap. Dh. S., II. 10.27.8. 

6 . astapddya^steyakilvi^arp {udrmya; diigunotfardnUarefdrfi traiivarvam. Gaut. 
Dh. S., XII. 15-16. 

7 . Apt Dh. St, II. 10.26.6-8, 

8. eoatit sante ime cattdro va(i^d samasamd hontu ii5 88. 
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But the noii-biahmanical sources show that the ofTending 
dasas, kammakaras anci other classes of workers were subjected 
to corporal punishments by their masters. Thus we can cite 
two instances of beating, in which the victims are female slaves.^ 
Ill one case the offence is the neglect of work*-^ and in another 
the failure to bring her wages back to her master.*'* Although 
there is mention of a slave who wcis petted and permitted to 
learn writing and handicrafts, hr lived under the perpetual 
fear of gelling ‘Iieaten, imprisoned, branded and fed on slave’s 
fare’^ at the slightest fault. 

Corpfiral punishment was, however, not only confined to the 
dasas, who were not mi juris. Along with them the pessas and 
the kammakaras arc frequently described in the Buddhist 
dialogues as working under the king harried by stripes and fear, 
weeping with tears on their faces.'* A simile from a Jain text 
informs us that the presyas (messengers or servants) are made to 
W'ork by being btatcii with slicks.^* Such being the treatment 
of wwkers wdio seem to have committed no fault, the late of the 
guilty can hardly be expected to be belter. That the smallest 
offence of tlic wage-earners was visited with the most severe 
punishments forms the subject of the following passage from 
the Suyagaclam : ”A man will (occasionally) severely punish 
even tlie smallest offence of his domestics, viz., a slave or messen¬ 
ger or lured servant or vassal {bhagilla-bhagikay .or parasite ; 
e.g. punish him, pull out his hair, ])eat him, put him in irons, 
in fellers, in slocks, into prison, screw up in a pair of shackles 
(his hands and feet) and break them, cut off his hands or feet 
or cars or nose or lips or head or face (?),® pierce his feet, 

I. CHI. 

• 2 . Jhid. 

Jdl.^ i. 

4 . Ibid., i, 451 . 

5. dT\d'i-tijjlid hhaya-tnjjUd assumukhd rudamand parikamman' karoriti. 
MfijJ. .Y., i, ;M.4 ; Sarny i, 7G ; Ang.jY., ii, 207-^; iii, 172 ; cf. Dtgha jY., 
i, i\i, 

6. Suyagadatfi., I. 5.2,5. 

7. who gt’ts the sixth part of the products (e.g. of agriculture) 
of the work for which he is liired. SBE, xlv, 374., fii. ij. 

8. Jacobi fiuds it difficult to translate the two words legacchahiya and 
nngacchahiya. Ibid., 375. fn. X. 
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Lear out his eyes, teeth, tongue, hang him, brush him, whirl him 
round, impale him, lacerate him, pour acids (in his wounds), 
ljelal)our him with cutting-grass, bind him to a lion’s tail (! ), 
or a bull’s tail, burn him in a wood on fire, let him be devoured 
by crows and vultures, stop his food and drink, keep him a pri¬ 
soner for life, let him die any of these horrid deaths.”^ 

The above passage describes the conduct of the unrighteous 
people, who wen' evidently outside the fold of Jainism, and 
therefore may not be free from an chunent of exaggeration. 
But it undoubtedly shows that the master inflicted dilTerent 
kinds of cruel punishments not only on his slaves but on various 
other cat{‘gories of workers employed by him. All this would 
suggest that corporal punishment for the offending members of the 
serving class was not imcomnKm though the artisan members of 
the sudra varna were perhaps free from this humiliation. In 
Greece also the slave might pay for minor misdeeds with corporal 
punishment, but the free man was exempt from this indignity.^ 
For the first time the Dharmasutra law introduces different 
rates of w'ergeld for the members of the different varnas, there 
being no such distinction in Vedic times. Three of them lay 
down that for slaying a ksatriya the offender should give one 
thousand cows, for slaying a vaisya one hundred cows and for 
slaying a ^udra ten cow^s, with a bull in every case.'^ 
Baudhayana says that the amount should go to the king,* but 


1. jd viya se hahiryd pnrisil bharni, tarn jahdddse i vdpese i i d bhayae i vd bhdilU 
i vd kamuhikarac i id bho^apmM i vd leumpiya naiii (inntijntn)a.si ahdlahugaifisi 
av:irdh:im\i sy^iineva jf'niuynm datidiim uivaftn. tarn jahdimam dandche, imam muvdcha^ 
im im tanyha, imarp. tdlefia, imatp aduyabandhanatp kureha, imam niyalabandhanam 
kai\dta^ im trn h iddihandliauam kareha, imam edravabandhamnp kaieba, imam nlyalajuyala 
samkidh 'y.'imidiyim karelia^ imam hathacchinna^ am kareha, imarri pdyncihinnam kareha, 
imiTfi kamachinnaham kareha, imarp nakkaalliiasJsamuIiachirmayam kareha, veyagac- 
rJuikyum ah^acchahiyain pakkhdphodiyarp karrluu imam nnyanuppddiyam kareha, hnarp 
daipsanuppddyarn vasanuppddiyarn jibhhuppddiyaip olambiyam kareha, ghasiyatp kareha, 
ilholtyaip kareha, suldyarn kareha, s ulabiiimwyain kareha, khdrai altiyam kareha, vaiijha- 
vattiyarfi kareha, sihapurch'yaoarp kareha, vasabhapncchiyagarn kareha, davaggidaddha- 
yan^arp kdgartimatpsakhdvyapLatji bhattapdpanirudvagaip imapi Jaiatijivatp vahaban- 
dhanam kareha, imani annayarena asubhenam kumdretiarp mdreha. SUyaga^am, II. 
2.20. Jacobi’s tr., Suya., II. 2.63, SBE, xvi, 374-5. 

2. Wcstcrniann, 17. 

3. Ban. Dh.S., I. 10.19. i and 2 ; Ap. Dh. H., I. 0.24. 1-4; Gaui. Dh. S,, 
XXU. 14-16. 

4. 1. 10.19.X. 
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Apaslamba seems to favour the brahrnana in liis place.' 
In any case the amount is not to ])c paid to the relations of the 
murdered man. The nature of penances provided for the expia¬ 
tion of the sin of murder also varies accvording to the varna 
(if die murdered person. According to Oautama, for killing 
a ksatriya the guilty man should maintain the normal vow of 
continence for six yt'ars, for killing a vai^ya for three years and 
for killing a sudra for one year.- Vasistha, however, increases 
the term of the penance by three years in the case of a vaisya, 
and by two years in the rases of a ksatriya or a sudra.^ But 
the Sdma-vidhdna Brahmariay wliich is regarded liy Burnell 
a work of this period,** provides the same penance for the expii - 
tion of the sin of killing the members of the first three varna^^, 
proscribing a different penance for the sin of killing a sudra.^ 
This may suggest that the first distinction in respect of the wcrgeld 
was made between the i^udras and the traivar?iikas. Later this 
was pushed to extremes by prescribing different rates of fine for 
the murder of the members of the different varnas. There must 
be some basis for the law of the wcrgeld, which is found in most of 
the Dharmasutras. Different rates of wcrgeld varyii g according 
to class arc found not only in later scc’ctics but also in the famous 
code of Hammurabi. But how far and in what w’ays such a law 
was observed in the case of the sudra cannot be determined in the 
alisence of the court decisions on this point. 

What is most shocking to the modern democratic mind is the 
fact that Apastamba and Baudhayana provide the san e penance 
for killing a sudra as for killing a flamingo , a bhdsa, a peacock, 
a brahmani duck, a pracaldka^ a crow, an owl, a frog, a muskrat, 
a dog etc. ** This extreme view, which attaches the same importance 
to the life of a ^udras to that of an animal or a bird, may not have 
found universal acceptance,’ for the same lawgivers prescribe 

1. I.Q.24.1 with Haraclatta’s comm. 

2. XXll. 14-16. 

3. XX.31-33. 

4. Sam. Bt., Introd., p. X. 

5. Sam.Br.’l. 7.5-6. 

6. Ap. Dh. S.y 1.9.25.13 ; Ban. Dh, S., 1 .10.19.6. 

7. It is interesting to note that the Sam. Br.^ 1.7.7, prctxribes almost the 
«ame penance for li illing a sudra as for killing a cow. 
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a wergcld of ten cows and a bull for killing a sudra.' But there 
is no doubt that the early brahmanical law attaclu'd very little 
importance to the life of a sudra. 

Thus^ with the complete substitution of society based on 
varna for tribal society during post-Vcdic times, the nicnibcrs 
of the i§udra varna ceased to have any place in the work of 
administration. They were probably excluded from all adminis¬ 
trative appointments and subjected to corporal punishments 
for minor offences. In a way tliis was natural, for they could 
not generally afford to pay fines. T he penalties laid down 
by the rules of penances and criminal law in respect of the 
sudras arc indeed proportionately much higher tJian those 
prescribed for offences committed by the higher varras. But 
they at least imply that the sudra was invested with rights of 
person and property.^ He could not be killed with such im¬ 
punity as a slave in Greece. 

In the pre-Mauryan period the social position of the sudra 
also underwent a change for the worse. The lawgivers empliasised 
the old fiction that the sudra was born from the feet of the 
god,^ and apparently on this basis imposed on him numerous 
social disabilities in matters of company, food, marriage and 
education, amounting in several cases to his social boycott by 
the members of the higher varnas in general and the brahmanas 
in particular. It was laid dowm by Baudhayana that a smtaka 
should not go on a journey with outcastes, a woman or with a 
sudra.* Haradatta’s comment on a passage of Gautama states 
that the term sndtaka here means a brahmana or a ksatriya,® 
which implies that the rule did not apply to the vaisya. Again, 
one of the rites essential for securing success was that the student 
desiring it should not talk to women and sudras,® All associa¬ 
tion with the outcaste {patita), who is defined as the son begotten 
by a sudra on a female of an unequal caste (evidently higher), ^ 

1. Supra^ p. 109. 

2. Ghoshal, 7 C, xiv, 27. 

3. Vns, Dh. S,y 2. Bau, DL S., I.10.19. 5-6. 

4. II. 3.6.22. 

5. Comm, to IX. i, SBE, ii, 216. 

6. Bau, Dh. S*y IV. 5.4., cf. Bhdr, Gr. S.y III. 6 ; Kausika Sutray III.4.24. 

7. asamdndydm ca iddrdt patitavrttih. Cm. Dh. S,, IV. 27. 
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was considered undesirable. These were obviously meant to 
reduce opportunities of social contact between the sudra and the 
higher varrias. In this respect the Dharmasutras exhibit a clear 
tendency to widen the social distance between the biahmana 
and the sudra. Apastarnba and Baudhayana hold that, if a 
j^udra comes as a guest to a brahmana, h(‘ should be given 
some work to do and may be fed after the work had been 
performed.^ He should not be fed and received by the brahmana, 
but by his slaves, who should fetch rice from the royal stores 
for this purpose.- Accordiiig to Gautama a non-brahmana 
should not l^c the guest of a brahmana, except on the 
occasion of a sacrifice,when the vaisyas and the sudras should 
be fed with his servants for mercy’s sake.^ On the occasion of 
the Vaisvadeva ceremony, however, even the candalas, dogs 
and crows should be given a portion, if they came at the end 
of the rite.*"' It seems that this sacrifice, in which a number of 
deities were invited to partake of the ollerings, retained some of 
the communal and tribal characteristics, which transcended 
the new class distinctions. 

Gautama lays down that the ^udra should be shown conside¬ 
ration by a young person if he was eighty years old and lived 
in the same town.® This implies that in showing respect to him 
premium was put on his age and not on his other qualities. 
In contrast to this it was obligatory on a sudra to honour an 
arya, although the later might be younger in age.’ Forms 
of salutation and greeting, which are regulated in the Dharma¬ 
sutras according to varna, reflect the servile position of the ^udra 
in society. It is laid down by Apastarnba that a brahmana 
should salute by stretching forward his right arm on a level with 
his ear, a ksatriya holding it on a level with his breast, a vai^ya 

1. iudramabhyd^aiarti iudroceddgatastam karmani niyufijydt. Ap, Dh. S., 
11.2.4.19 ; Bau. Dh. S., II.jj.5.14. 

2. Ap. Dh. S., 11.2.4.20. These stores were to be maiiitainod by the king 
for the brahmanas. 

3. V.43. 

4. anydnbhrtyaib sahdnrsasrtidrlham. V. 43. 

5. Ap, Dh, S., 11.4.9.5 ; Bau. Dh. S., II. 3.5.1 x ; Taj. Dh. S., XI.9. 

6. VI.io. 

7. avaropydrya iudref[ia. bid.^VLii, 
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holding it on a level with his waist, and a ^udra holding it on a 
level with his feet.^ Different terms are prescribed for making 
enquiries about the welfare and health of the members of the 
different varnas. Thus the term used for the health of a ksatriya 
is *andmaya^ and for that of a ^udra is ^drog}a\^ It is further 
provided that in greeting a ksatriya or a vai^ya a person should 
use pronouns and not their names,® which implies that only the 
sudra could be addressed by his name, the position of the twice- 
born classes being too high for such familiarity. In the early 
Pali texts a ksatriya is never addressed by his name or in the second 
person by any person belonging to the lower classes.^ The 
mother of king Udaya, whom the barber Gahgamala calls by his 
family name, shouts angrily ; “This filthy son of a barber, of low 
origin, forgets himself so much that he calls my son, lord of earth, 
who is a khattiya by caste, Brahmadatta.”® 

The idea that food touched by the sudra is defiled and cannot 
be taken by a brahmana is first expressed in the Dharmasutras. 
According to Apastamba food touched by an impure brahmana 
or a higher caste person becomes impure, but is not unfit for eating.® 
But if it is brought by an impure sudra, it cannot be taken.’' 
The same is the case wuth the food which is looked at by a dog or 
an afapdtroy to whose class belong the patila and the cancjala.® 
Another rule states that if a ^udra touches a brahmana while 
the latter is eating, he should leave off eating because the sudra’s 
touch defiles him.® Apastamba appears to be more conserva¬ 
tive when he says that it is not permissible to take the food offered 
by a ^udra even if he follows the prescribed laws.^® But the word 
sudravarjam^ which is taken as prohibiting receiving the food of 

1. 1.2.5.16. 

2. Ap. Dh. S.y 1.4.14.26-29 ; Gaut. Dh. S., V. 41-42. 

3. sarvanSmna striyo rajanyavais) au ca na ndmnd, Z>A. 5 ., 1 .4.14.23 

4. Fick, op, cit.y p. 83. 

5. JaL, iii, 452. 

6. 1.5.16.21. 

7. 1.5.16.22. 

8. Ap. Dh. S.y 1.5.16.30 with Haradatta’s comm. 

9. Ibid.y I. 5.17.1. 

10. sarvavart^dndtji svadharme vartamdndndifl bhoktavyafjri sSdravanamityek€, 
Ibid.y I. 6.18.13. 
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a ^udra, does not occur in an older manuscript.^ This shows 
that such a view did not prevail in the earlier stage, when only 
the food of an impure sudra was to be avoided. Nevertheless, 
the Dharinasutras unanimously enjoin the brahmana to shun 
the food given by a sudra.^ A passage of the Apastamba Dharma- 
sutra^ read with the commentary of Haradalta allows him to 
accept the food of a sudra in times of distress, provided it is 
purified by contact with gold and fire and abandoned as soon 
as the brahmara gets an alternative source of livelihood,^ 
No such condition is attached by Gautama, who, while permitting 
a brahmana to accept a sudra’s food in the case of his loss of live¬ 
lihood,^ allows him to accept food from a herdsman, a labourer 
in tillage, an acquaintance of the family, and a servant.^ But 
Gautama does not permit him to support himself by followdng 
the occupations of a sudra.^ Moreover, he is alone in laying 
down the rule that a snataka (i.c. a brahmana or a ksatriya ac¬ 
cording to Haradatta) should not sip the water of a sudra.® 
In some cases the rules regarding the brahmana’s boycott of the 
sudra’s food were sought to be enforced by various threats and 
penances. According to Vasistha, the most deserving brahmana 
was one wdiose stomach did not contain the food of a i§udra.® 
Such a rule would naturally deprive the guilty brahmana of the 
sacrificial gifts, w^hich constituted the main source of his income. 

It W'as further declared by the same authority that, if a brahmana 
died with the food of a sudra in his stomach, he would be born 
either as a village pig or in the family of that §udra.^® Further, 
a brahmana whose body is nourished by the essence of a ^udra’s 
food may daily recite the Veda, may offer prayers, but cannot 
find the path that leads upwards. Again, if, after eating the 

1. Ms. G U 2 according to Biihlcr’s classification, Ap. Dh. S.y Introd., 

P.III. 

2. Ap. Dh. . 9 ., 11.8.18.2 ; Bau. Dh, . 9 ., II. 2'.3.i; Vas.Dh.S,, XIV. 2-4. 

3. ta^ydpi dharmopanatasya . I. 6.18.14. 

4. Ap.Dh. S.^ I. 6.18,15. 

5. vritiscenndnarena iudrdt. XVII. 5. 

6. pasupdlakfetrakar^akakulasarjtoatakdrayitrparkdrakd bhnjydnndh. XVII. 6. 

7. VII. 22. 

8. IX. II. 
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food of a sudra, he has conjugal intercourse, even his sons would 
belong to the sudra caste and he would not ascend to heaven.^ 
Baudhayana lays down that, if a person commits the offence 
of eating the food of a sudra or of cohabiting with a sudra 
female, his sin can be expiated by performing seven prdmjdmas 
(suppressions of breath) daily for a week."’ For the same purpose 
he also provides the penance of performing the ceremony of taking 
boiled barley grain.*^ These penancc^s, however, should not be 
taken as representing the state of afiairs in this period. The 
first occurs in the fourth prasna, which according to one view is 
as late as the loth century A. D.,^ and the second occurs in the 
third prai^na, which according to Biihler, is a later addition to the 
original work.® 

The Dharmasutras give the impression that generally the 
ideal brahmana avoided the food of a sudra,® especially if he 
was impure. But the penances and threats for enforcing this 
ban seem to be of later origin and were probably not effective 
during this period. It is clear that no such ban was imposed 
on the ksatriya and the vaisya. Thus at the Vaisvadeva cere¬ 
mony the sudra could be engaged in the preparation of the food 
under the superintendence of the men of the first three varnas."^ 
While cooking he should remain absolutely neat and clean so that 
the food might not be contaminated. For this purpose he should 
cause the hair of his head, his beard, the hair on his body and 
his nails to be cut, preferably on the eighth day of each 
half of the month or on the days of full and the new moon. 
Besides he should take his bath with his clothes on.® 
Ordinarily it was provided that the ^udras living in the service 

1. Ibid 

2. IV. 1.5. 

3. Bau.Dh. S.^ 111.6.5. 

4. Hultzsch, The Baudhdyanadharmaidstra, Introd., p. IX. 

5. Ibid. 

6. The contrast between the brahmana and the vT§ala is emphasised 
in the Nirvkta, III. i6. 

7. ...dfyddhiffhitd vd .(udrdh sn^skartdrak syuh. Ap. Dk. S., II.2.3.1-4. 
The passage does not occur in a later ms. (G' according to Biihler’s classifi¬ 
cation ), Obviously it was removed in later times to exclude the ^udras 
completely from preparing food. 

8. Ibid., II. 2.3.6-8. 
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of the ary as should trim their hair and nails every month ; 
their mode of sipping water, according to Baudhayana, being 
the same as that of the aryas.^ The fact that a ^udra could 
be permitted to prepare food even at a religious ceremony, in 
which the greatest degree of purity was expected, shows that 
ordinarily his food was accepted by the members of the higher 
varnas, perhaps excluding the brahmana in some cases. Even 
in a later Jataka the occupation of a cook is described as one to be 
practised by slaves or hired labourers.® In one case, however, 
the ki^triya father avoids eating with his daughter by a slave wife. 
But this passage occurs in the present story of a later Jataka,® 
and hence may not apply to this period. Prescriptions which 
forbade contact with food touched by the impure, and especially 
with the leavings of their table, and punished transgressions of the 
rules, are found in the early Pali texts,^ but there is nothing to 
show that they were particularly directed against the sudras. 
This was probably due to the fact that the old Indo-European 
practice, according to which all the members of the clan could 
partake of the common meals provided on special occasions,® 
continued to exercise influence for some time even when tribes 
and clans had broken up into varnas. 

The marriage rules of the Dharmasutras were dictated by 
considerations of varna. Of the eight forms of marriage, which 
first appear during this period, iht' gandharva (love marriage) 
and the paisdea (marriage by seduction which implied some sort 
of consent) were considered lawful for the vaisyas and the i^iidras. 
According to Baudhayana the first was meant for the vaii^yas and 
the second for the Sudras.® In justification of this view he states 
that because of their preoccupations with agriculture and service 

1. 1.5. 10.20 ; this passage is not to be found in the ms. Ct (according to 
Hultzsch’s classification ), one of the southern group of the mss. derived from a 
more oi-iginal form of the text than the northern. (The Baudhayanadharma* 
idsita, Introd., p. VIII). 

2. Jdt, V., 293. 

3. Ibid^t iv, 145-6. 

4. Pick, SONIi p. 47. 

5. Senart, Caste in India, pp. 182-3. 

6. T.IZ.&0.X3. 
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the wives of the vaisyas and the sudras cannot be kept under 
control.^ This suggests that the employment of the womenfolk 
of the lower orders for earning their livelihood rendered them 
comparatively independent of their husbands ; the inability of the 
women of the higher varnas to earn their living made them more 
dependent but more respectable in society. 

The stability of marriage relations was considered in terms 
of varna. In the opinion of Vasistha, the higher the varna the 
more stable would be the marriage. Thus it was laid down that, 
if the husband leaves his home, a wife of the brahmana or the 
ksatriya varna, who has issue, shall wait for five years, a wife 
of the vaisya varna for four years, and one of the ^udra varna 
for three years. If she has no issue, the waiting period will 
be cut down by one year in the case of the brahmana, and by 
two years each in the cases of the ksatriya, the vaisya and the 
.4udra,2 with the result that in such a case a wife of the sudra 
varna will have to wait for only one year. Such a rule again 
implies the comparative independence of the women of the lower 
orders, among whom marriage ties were easily dissoluble. 

But the ^udra women were not treated on a footing of equali¬ 
ty by their husbands from the higher varnas. It is stated by 
Vasi§tha tliat a sudra wife, who belongs to the black race, can 
be espoused as concubine for the sake of pleasure,^ but cannot 
be accepted in a regular marriage.* A passage from the same 
source allows an arya to marry wives from the ^udra caste, if 
the wedding is not accompanied by the recitation of the proper 
Vedic texts, butVasisAa himself docs not consider it desirable.®' 
For such a marriage causes the degradation of the family and the 
loss of heaven after death.® In the opinion of Apastamba it is 

1. ayantritakalatrd hi vaisya^udrd bhavantiy karfariamsrufddhikrtidt. Bau, 
Dh. S.y I. II. 20. 14-15. Buhler’s translation that the vaisyas and Sudras 
are not particular about their wives docs not convey the meaning of the 
passage accurately {SBEy xiv, 207). 

2. Vas. Dh, s,, XVIL yB. 

3. kffifamr^^jd rdmdramattdyaita na dhamdya, Va^.Dk,S,^ XVIII, 18; 
JVtr.,XII. 13. 

4. Ih%d,y cf. Ghoshal, /C, xiv, 22. , 

5. sddrdma^eke mantravurjani tadvat, tathd na kttrydt, Vas. Dh, S.y I. 25-26. 

6. ato hi dhruvah kuldpakarfah pretya cdsvargah. Vas, Dh, S.y i .27. Among 
the ancient Teutons a free man who wedded a slave was himself reduced to 
slavery. Landtman, The Ofigin of the Inequality of the Social Classesy p. 282. 
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not desirable that a brahmana should cohabit with a sudra woman 
or serve a person of the black race.^ Both Apastamba and Bau- 
dhayana provide for purificatory rites for those who have 
connections with a woman of the ^udra varna.^ But the two 
passages occuring in the Baudhdyana Dharmasutra are found in 
the fourth prasna, which, as shown earlier, is a later addition. 
Therefore such penances need not be seriously taken as applying 
to this period. The view that the sudra wife should be avoided 
comes into conflict with an earlier rule of Vasistha, which says 
that a brahmana can take three wives, a ksatriya two, and a 
vaisya and a iudm one each, in the order of their varnas.^ This 
clearly allows the members of the first two varnas to enter into 
regular marriage relations with sudra women, and hence the 
idea that the i^udra wife should be accepted only for the sake 
of pleasure may have been of later origin. Further, it is obvious 
that a large number of wives could be maintained only by well- 
to-do people. Thus while the rule of polygamy for the members 
of the higher varnas seems to be in line with their better economic 
status, the monogamy of the sudra^ is in keeping with his unhappy 
economic situation. 

Although marriage with women of lower castes was permissi¬ 
ble, the Dharmasutras show great aversion for connections of 
the reverse type.® According to Gautama a son begotten by 
a ^udra on a woman of unequal caste was regarded as a paiita.^ 
It is mostly to such marriages and connections that the early 
law-books trace the origin of about a dozen mixed {varnasarrikara) 
castes. Thus the issue begotten by a sudra on a woman of the 
ksatriya varna is known as a ksattr, and the one begotten on a 
female of the vaii^ya caste as a magadha.*^ The son of a sudra 

1. x,9.27.io-ii. 

2. Ap.Dh. S; I. 9.26.7, 27-11 ; Bau,Dh. S., IV. 2.13, 6.5-6. 

3. Vas.Dh.S.^ I. 24. Baudhdyana ( 1 . 8 . 16. 1-4) allows four wives to 
the brdhmaQa, three to the ksatriya, two to the vaisya and one to the stldra. 

4. Both Vasi$dia and Baudhayana prescribe only one wife for the 
5adra, although the former prescribes this for the vaisya also, 

* 5. Generally the jdtis of this age were endogamous. Pick, SONlt p.51. 

6 . IV. 27. 

7. Bau.DLS; I. 9. 17.7. 
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by a brahmana woman is branded as a candala.^ According 
to Gautama people begotten by the brahmana, the ksatriya, the 
vai^ya and the sudra on a woman of the ^udra caste are respecti¬ 
vely known as para.4avas, yavanas, karanas and sudras.^ The 
son of a brahmana by a sudra woman is called a nisada.^ 
His issue by a female of the !^udra caste is known as the pulkasa, 
and the son begotten by a sudra on a female of the nisada caste 
is known as a kukkutaka/ The issue of the union of a ksatriya 
and a sudra woman is known as an ugra,® while that ofa vaisya 
and a ^udra is to be regarded as a rathakara.® The above list 
of castes would show that in the opinion of the Dharmasutras 
anuloma (in regular order) and pratiloma (inverted order) 
connections between the sudra and members of the higher varnas 
were regarded as the most plentiful source of the origin 
of* the mixed castes, many of whom were relegated to the position 
of untouchables. But most of these mixed castes were nothing 
more than backward tribes, who were annexed to the four original 
and recognised varnas by giving them a wholly arbitrary genesis J 
Nevertheless, in course of time such explanations may have 
influenced new formations of castes, for these have taken 
place even in recent times.® 

Although the early Grhyasulras nowhere clearly refer to the 
exclusion of the ^udra from the rite of initiation, the Apaslmnba 
Dharmasutra states that he cannot be admitted to the upanayana 
and the study of the Veda.® The presence of a sudra, and par¬ 
ticularly that of a caiidala, is considered a sufficient ground for 
stopping the recitation of theVexia.^® Under such conditions 

1. Ibid.,Vas.Dh,S.,XVlll.i. 

2. IV. 21 ; Bau. Dh. S., II. 2.3.30. 

3. Bau, Dh. S., II. 2.3.29; Gaul, Dh. S,, IV. 16 ; Vos. Dh,S., XVIII. 8. 

4. Bau.Dh.S., I. 9.17. 13-14. 

5. Ibid., I. 9.17.5. 

6. Ibid., I. 9.17.6. 

7. Fick, SOM, p. 9- 

8. Ther^ are several tribes of this type in Chotinagpur, and some castes 
of this type in eastern Nepal. 

9. asuirdnam adu^fakarinariamupdyanarjt vedddhyayanamagnyddhe^arfi phalavanii 
cakamdrii, I.ui.6. 

10. Ibid., I. 3.9.9J Sdt)kh, Gr. S., IV. 7.33. 
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Baudhayana and Gautama prefer the interruption of all studies.^ 
The latter further adds that the study should not be always 
carried on in the same town.* This has been interpreted by 
Maskarin to mean a town which is inhabited mainly by ^udras.* 
Gautama alone states that, if a i^udra recites the Vedic texts, 
his tongue should be cut out ; and if he remembers them, his 
body should be split in twain.^ This terrible measure seems to 
reflect the extremist attitude of Manu,® and hence may be 
treated as an interpolation in the law-book of Gautama. 
Neverthelcss, it is evident that even during this period the 
idea of imparting Vcdic education to a ^udra was vehemently 
opposed. 

A passage from Apastamba, however, favours the education 
of the sudra in Vedic literature. While stating that a student 
should pay the fee to the teacher for the teaching of the Veda, 
he declares that the later can accept it either from an ugra 
or a sudra, under all circumstances.® This may indicate an 
earlier state of things, when the sudra was admitted to Vedic 
education. But later on this was denied to him, not only by 
Gautama and Vasistha but also by Apastamba himself. The 
Veda being the source of the law (dharma), as a natural corollary 
Vasistha declares that a sudra is not worthy of receiving any 
advice or the contents of law.’ Apparently such a dictum 
was meant to keep the sudras in complete ignorance of the law 
by which they were governed, 

Apastamba provides that women and Sudras may learn a 
supplement to the Atharva Veda,^ It is suggested that this comprises 
dancing, music and other branches of everyday art and learning.* 
In commenting on a passage of Gautama Maskarin refers to a 

1. Bau.Dh.S, I. 11.21.15 ; Gaut.Dh.S,, XVI. 19. 

2. Cam/. D/i. XVI. 46. 

3. tatra sudrddibhuyi^the anadhyajiah. 

4. uddharane jihvdrcliedah^ dhdrane sarirabhedah> XII. 4-^. 

5. VIII. 270-272. 

6. satvadd sudrata ugrah vdcdrjfdrthasydhara^nffi dhdrn^ amity eke. 

Ap.Dh. S., I. 2.7.19-21. 

7. na sudrdya matirp dadydt...m cdsyopadUeddharmam. Vas.Dh.S.i XVIII. 14. 

8. ApDh.S.A^. 11.29. **-*2 with the comm, of Haradatta. 

9. SBEi ii. 169. 
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similar type of education. He quotes the Smrtis as stating 
that a nisada should be initiated and educated in the art of ele¬ 
phant training.^ All this may imply that the siidras could receive 
training in arts and crafts but were debarred from receiving Vedic 
education, which was more or less identical with literate learning. 
Thus the Dharmasutras sought to establish a divorce between 
literate education, which was confined to the mernl^ers of the twicc- 
born varnas, and technical training, which lay in the sphere 
of the sudras. It was also stated that Vedic study impedes pur¬ 
suit of agriculture and vice versaJ^ Such a rule would naturally 
affect not only the sudras but also those vaisyas who carried on 
agriculture themselves. We do not know how far this policy 
worked in practice. A later Jataka informs us that two candala 
boys went in disguise to receive education at Taxila, but, when 
they w^erc detected through the inadvert*\nt use of their own 
dialect, they were expelled from the institution.^ Nevertheless, 
other Jataka stories show that the schools had on their rolls sons 
(jf merchants and tailors,^ and even fisherman.® Thus in prac¬ 
tice even during this period the sudras were not completely 
excluded from receiving education. 

The Dharmasutra’s exclusion of the sudra from Vedic 
education naturally led to his exclusion from sacrifices and 
sacraments, which could be performed only W'ih the Vedic 
mantras. A rule of the Ahaldjana Grhyasutra^ is interpreted as 
suggesting that the sudra could hear the Vedic mantras to be 
recited on the occasion of the madhuparka ceremony.^ Similarly 
Jaimini quotes an old teacher Badari as stating that the Vedic 
sacrifice can be performed by members of all the four varnas.® 
But he does not approve of this idea,® and thus seems to represent 

1. GautDh.S., IV. 26. 

2. vedah kr^ivimlidya krfi vedavindsinL Bau.Dh.S.y I. 5.10.30. 

3. Jdt. iv, 391-2. 

4. Ibid., i\% 38. 

5. iii, 171. 

6. I. 21. 12. ( Trivandrum edn.); 1.24.12-15 {SBEtr.). 

7. Hopkins. Mutual Relatiotis of the Four Casks in Manu, p. 86, fn J. 

8. /ai.it/f. .y., VI. 1.25-27. 

9. Ibid., VI. I. 33f, 
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the dominant view of his age. The sudra could not lay the 
sacred fire for the Vedic sacrifice.^ He could not perform 
any sacrament.- He came to be excluded from the Vedic 
sacrifice to such an extent that in the performance of certain rites 
even his presence and sight were to be avoided.^ Ordinarily 
a sudra could not use even the current exclamation tiarnah,^ he 
could do this only if he was especially permitted to do so.''* 
Gautama, however, quotes certain authorities who allow a .^udra 
.to perform a select list of small Vedic sacrifices known as the 
pdka-yajnas (simple domestic rites).® Baudhayana quotes others 
as stating that submersion in water and bathing are prescribed 
for all the varnas, but sprinkling water over the body along with 
the recitation of the mantras is the particular duty of the twice- 
born.*^ 

It is argued that the non-perforinance of various ceremonies 
and sacrifices were an advantage to the sudra, who was free from 
the obligation of observing them.® But what was an advantage 
to him from the modern point of view was a disadvantage accord¬ 
ing to the dominant social outlook of those times, which condem¬ 
ned those who did not perform sacrifices to a low social status.® 
Gautama lays down that a sudra shall live with his wife.^® 
Haradatta quotes another commentator as interpreting this to the 
effect that a sudra can only lead the life of the householder 
and not that of the student, the hermit or the ascetic.It seems 
that in later times a brahmana, as a rule, passed through four, a 
nobleman through three, a citizen through two, and a .<udra 
through one of the asramas.^* This may not have always been 
tlic case, but the discrimination against the Sudra is consistent 

1 . Ap. Dh. S., 1 , i.iS. 

2. iUiramityasarfiskdryo vijMyate, Vas.Dh.S., IV. 3. 

3. Pdraskara Gr. S., II. 8.3. 

4. Gaut,Dh. 5 .,' X. 64. 

5. Ibid. 

6. X.65. 

7 - II- 4 * 7 * 3 * 

8. Dutt, op. cit., p. 175. 

9. Dutt implicity recognises this fact on pp. 177-8 of his bo )k. 

10. X. 55. 

11. nd* iramdntard prdptiriii. Comm, Gaut. Dh. S,, X. 55. 

12. MiXlltrf The Hibbert l^ctwes. p. 343. 
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with his function of service to the members of the upper 
van; as, a task which he could only perform as a householder. 

The i^udra was, however, permitted to offer funeral oblations.^ 
But Gautama and Vasistha provide that the impurity caused to 
liim by birth or death of a kinsman (sapinda) shall last for a 
month.^ According to Vasistha this period lasts for ten, fifteen 
and twenty days respectively in the case of a brahmana, a rajanya 
and a vaisya.*^ Gautama, however, cuts down the period by 
four days in the case of a ksatriya and eight days in that of a 
vaisya.^ The longest period of impurity in the case of a i^udra, if 
f)bscrved, must have caused great hardship to him. Unable to 
earn his living, he \vould be compelled to throw himself at the 
mercy of a creditor or his master. Even in recent times, in the 
j)eriod of impurity caused by death, poor sudras have been seen 
begging from door to door. But in one respect the ^udra’s 
position was better. He was not considered so impure as to be 
forbidden to touch the corpse of the higher varnas. He could 
carry the corpse wen of a brahmana® to the cremation ground, 
where he could touch the funeral pyre/* 

Of the three higher varnas, the brahmana w-as expected to 
carry out his religious duties most scrupulously. Thus Baudha- 
yana lays down that a brahmana who docs not perform the 
samdhya morning and evening should be made by the king to do the 
work of a sudra.'^ The brahmana also fell from status if he 
took to manual occupations. Baudhayana states that the 
brahmanas who tend cattle, live by trade, woric as artisans, 
actors, servants or usurers should be treated like isudras.* 
Gautama goes a step further and states that, if an arya adopts 
the occupations of a non-arya, (i.e. a sudra), he is reduced to 

J. Gaut.Dh. S., X, 53. 

2. Ibil, Xrv, 2.4; TdJ. D/i. 5., IV. 30. 

3. Vas, Dh. S., IV. 27-29. 

4. XIV. 2-4. According tq othrrs the* period of impurity in the case 
of a vaisya may last for half a month {Ibid), 

5. R. L. Mitra,ii, 131-2. 

6. Gr. S. ( SBE tr. ), IV. 2. 19-21. The word used here is 

7. Bau, Dh. S.^ II. 4.7.15. 

8. Ibid., I. 5.10.34 ; cf. Vas. Dh. S.^ II. 27. 
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his status,^ Commenting on this passage, Haradatta thinks 
that even a brahmana who performs the occupation of a non- 
arya need not be served by a sudra. He curiously adds that a 
^udra who docs the work of an arya must not be despised by others 
following non-aryan occupations. Evidently there seems to be 
no point in such a contempt, for the aryas were higher in status. 
Such rules suggest that the members of the higher varnas, 
especially the brahmanas, felt contempt for manual occupations, 
which reduced them to the position of sudras when they were 
forced to earn their living with their hands.^ In the Vinaja 
Piiaka agriculture, trade and tending of cattle are regarded as a 
high type of work.^ This obviously refers to the functions of the 
vaisya. On the other hand the work of a carpenter and a sweeper 
is regarded as of low type.^ The same text enumerates five low 
occupations ( hlnasippdni ) of the nalakara (bamboo worker), 
the kumbhakara (potter), the pesakara (weaver), the chamma- 
kara (leather worker) and the nahapita (barber).® At one place, 
however, the occupations of the weaver, the bamboo worker, 
the potter and the barber are put in the list of ordinary crafts,® 
which shows th at generally the fifth craft, that of the leather wor¬ 
ker, was universally looked upon with contempt. 

Taking the social status of these crafts separately, the potter 
does not generally appear in dark colours.’ But at one place 
the work of the weaver (tantavaya) is described as of inferior 
type.® The barber also seems to have been an object of derision.® 
Thus although the barber Upali became a monk, he was reviled 
by the nuns as one of low birth W’^hose occupations are shampoo¬ 
ing and cleaning of dirt.*® All this indicates a tendency to hold 

1. dryamryayorvyatik^epe karma^ah sdwyatfi. X. 67. 

2. In the Jatakas there are instances of brahmanas living by manual 
occupations. 

3. Tm., iv, 6. 

4. Ibid. The term kofthakakammam is explained as iacchakakftnma in the 
Vin. A., p. 439 ; but Horner translates it as work of a store-(room )kcepcr.»S!i 5 £, 
xi, 175 - 

5. Vin., iv, 7. 

6. Digha. jV., i, 51. 

7. Bose, op, cit., ii, 460. 

6. Idmaka-kamma. Jdt., i. 356. 

9. JdL, iii, 452-3. 

10. kasavato malamajjano nikinajacco. Via,, iv, 308. 
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some crafts in low esteem. Since these crafts were practised by 
various sections of the sudras, in course of time the occupations 
of the ^udra varna as a whole came to be stigmatized. This is 
evident from a passage of the Dtgha Nlkdya^ which uses the phrase 
'Hudddcdra khudddedra Ifin defining the functions of the Sudras. 
Tlr‘s means that the iSudras are those who live on hunting and 
other humble pursuits. In a Jain text also the terms vrsala, 
grhaddsa (born slave) and ‘low born wretch’ are used as terms of 
contempt like dog, thief, robber, cheat, liar etc.* 

The early Pali texts often mention the five despised castes 
of the candala, the nesada, the vera, the rathakara and the 
pukkusa.^ They are described as having low families {nica 
kula)^ or inferior births {hincjdti),^ The enumeration of low trades, 
crafts and castes seems to be broadly true of pre-Mauryan 
limes, for the Buddha argues at length with the monks that they 
should not create such distinctions in the order by insulting 
speech referring to the former jali, the sippa^ the kamma etc. of the 
monks.® 

Several^despised jdtis of the Buddhist texts roughly corres¬ 
pond to the untouchable sections of brahmanical society. 
According to the Buddhist and Jain texts the candalas and the 
pukkusas were not included in the ^udra varna.^ But the 
Dharmasutras incorporate them in the list of the mixed castes, 
who arc supposed to have ^udra blood. According to Patanjali 
Panini seems to have included the candala and the mrtapa (a 
person who watches dead bodies) in the list of those Sudras who 
lived outside towns and villages, and whose contact permanently 
defiled the bronze vases of brahman as.® 

Originally the cancjalas seem to have been an aboriginal 
tribe. This is clear from their use of their own dialect.® In 

1. DWia K, iih ^^0- 

2. Aydr.f II. 4.1.8; cf. DighaJSf./i. 92-3. 

3. Jilajj. N., Ill, 169-78; ii, 152, 183-4. 

4. Ibid, 

5. Fin., ii, 6 ; cf. AAg. JV., ii, 85; Satpy- JV., i, 93. 

6. Fi«., iv, 4-11. 

7. Samv. J\f. i, 102, 166; Suja., i.9.2-3; Pick, op, «/., pp. 20-30, 

8. sudrandmanirvasUdndm, Pd,, II. 4-10; Mahabhafya, i, 475. 

9. Jdt.y iv, 39X-2. 
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a Jain text they are mentioned along with the other tribes such 
as the Sabaras, the Dravidas, the Kalihgas, the Gaudas and the 
(iandharas.^ But gradually the caidalas came to be looked 
uj)on as untouchables. Apastamba holds that to touch and see 
a candala is sinful.^ This passage, however, it not to be found in 
the two earlier manuscripts of his Dharmasutra,^ which shows 
that untouchability appeared probably tow^ards the end of the 
pre-Maury an period. A similar provision occurs in the later 
work of Gautama, who provides that, if a candala defiles the 
body, it can be purified by bathing dressed in clothes.* 

In the Pali texts the cardaJas arc clearly depicted as un¬ 
touchables. A later Jataka describes the cardalas as the meanest 
men on earth. ^ Contact with the air that touched a candala’s 
body was regarded as pollution.® The very sight of a candala 
forboded evil.’ Thus the daughter of a setthi of Banaras, 
seeing a candala, washes her eyes, that have been contaminated 
by a mere glance at that despised person.® Food and drink, 
if seen by him, were not to be taken.® Partaking of his food, 
even w'ithout knowledge, led to social ostracism. It is said that 
sixteen thousand brahmanas lost their caste because they unknow¬ 
ingly took food which had been polluted by contact with the leav¬ 
ings of a candala’s meal.^® There is also the case of a bralimana, 
who ate the table leavings of a candala from hunger, and commit¬ 
ted suicide in order to avoid the contempt of his former caste 
people,’^ In a Jataka story when a cardala enters a town, 
the people l>cat him and render him senseless.’- A similar story 
recurs in a Jain text of later times. It is said that when two sons 
of a niataiiga leader of Banaras led a singing and dancing party 
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during the festival of a god of love, the high caste people 
belaboured them with kicks and blows and turned them out of 
the town.^ By and large, the Jataka references suggest that 
although the candalas were despised as untouchables by the 
members of the higher varras, they were especially hated by 
the brahmaras. 

When the candalas were absorbed in brahmar ical society, 
probably on account of their being hunters and fowlers, they 
were assigned the task of removing dead bodies of animals and 
human beings. They always appear to be associated with the 
removal and cremation^ of corpses.^ This work was also 
done by the panas, who were known as candalas.^ The candalas 
were also sometimes engaged for street sweeping.^ The 
cardala does not appear as an executioner of criminals in the 
Dharmasutras. In the Jataka he is employed in whipping and 
cutting off the limbs of the criminal.® It has been suggested that 
the coraghdtaka (executioner of a thief) of the Jataka may have 
been a cardala.'^ Some of the candalas earned their living by 
the occupations of jugglers and acrobats,®—a practice which is 
still followed by the backward nomadic people wandering from 
place to place in Northern India. 

The cardala led a life of misery and squalor. A simile 
from a Pali text informs us that a cardala boy or girl, clad in 
rags, with begging tray in hand, on entering village or town 
assumes a humble mein and then goes on.® We learn from a 
later Jataka that the cardala possessed a pair of coloured garments 
(in order to distinguish him from the rest of the population), 
a girdle, a ragged robe and an earthen bowl.^® 

1. Uttard. Tikdf 13, p. 185a quoted in Jain, op, cit., p, 144. 

2. Rdm,y I. 58. 10. 

3. chavachaddaka^cari^dld. Comm, to Jdt., iii, 195.. 

4. Antaga.y 65- 

5. 390. 

6. Ibid.y iii, 41, 179. • 

7. Bose, op, cil.y ii, 438. 

0 . Ibid.y 439-440* 

9. ,.,ka(opihattko nantikavdsi gdmorp. vd ngmatii vd pmisanic nuaciitetp \{ia 
^fotthapetvd pavisati, Arig, A,, iv, 376. 
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In popular parlance the term candala signified a person 
who was without any virtues, a person without faith and morals.^ 
Pick rightly says that in their depiction of the cancjala the 
Jatakas show that the reality was not far diflerent from the 
priestly theory.^ But it is important to note that most of the 
references relating to the cardalas are found in the later Jatakas, 
especially in the fourth volume, and hence may apply to the end 
of the pre-Maury an period or even to later times. 

The pulkasas or the pukkusas seem to have been an aborigi¬ 
nal tribe that lived by hunting,® but they were gradually absorbed 
in brahmanical society for certain tasks such as removing flowers 
from the temple and the palace.** The fact tliat they could ap¬ 
proach the temple premises to remove flowers shows that they 
were not regarded as being quite as degraded as the candala. 

The venas were another aboriginal tribe who lived by hunt¬ 
ing and working in bamboo.*^ A later Jataka mentions a venu- 
kara or velukara who goes into the forest with his knife to collect 
a bundle of bamboos for his trade.® The Dharmasutras invent 
an origin for the veras as well. According to Baudhayana a 
vair a is the offspring of a vaidehaka father (born of a vaisya 
father and a ksatriya mother) and an ambastha mother (born 
of a brahmara and a vaisya mother).’ Thus, unlike the candala 
and the pulkasa, the vaina was not supposed to have sudra blood. 
Although in a later Jataka verse the term venl is bracketted 
with the candala as a term of rebuke,® there is nothing to show that 
the veras were regarded as untouchables like the candalas. 
I'he commentary to the Vinaja Pitaka clearly states that birth as 
a vena means birth as a carpenter (tacchaka).® The vena 
and the taksaka being identical, it appears strange that the latter, 

1. N.f iii, 206. 

2. Kick, op.cit.f p. 318. 

3. There is no indication of this in the Pali texts, but Manu (X. 49) 
and Visiju ( XVL 9) prescribe hunting as their occupation. 

4. /j/., iii, 195; cf. pick, <?/>. n 7 . p, 321, 

5. Bose op, cit,, ii, 454-5. 
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8. JSt, V, 306. 

9. vennjdtiH tacchakajati, SBB, xi, 173; cf. JdL, v, 306. 
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who enjoyed a high status in later Vcdic society, was relegated 
to the position of a despised caste in the Buddhist texts. 

The rathakara is also regarded as a desj)ised caste in the 
Buddhist texts, but in the brahmanical texts he continues to 
enjoy a high social standing. The Grhyasutras provide for 1 is 
upanayana} Rhys Davids suggests that the rathakaras were an 
aboriginal tribe.® But this does not seem to be correct, be¬ 
cause they formed part of the aryan vi^ in Vedic times. It is 
likely, however, that in later times some of the aborigines were 
assimilated to the ranks of the rathakaras. On the basis of a 
])assage from a later Jataka® it is suggested that the rathakara 
fell in status because of his having taken to leather work.^ But 
the rathakara also continued to be employed to make the wheels 
of the chariot, which was used by the kings.® P'urther, although 
the craft of the leather worker (cammakara) is regarded as low, 
he himscH* is not put in the list of the despised castes. Perhaps 
on(‘ of the reasons why the rathakara is treated as a condemned 
(astc in the Buddhist texts is the Buddhist aversion to war, for 
which the rathakara prepared chariots. In any case it is clear 
that tin y w ere not degraded to the same level as the candala 
and the pukkusa. 

It is not so dilTicult to explain the inclusion of the nesadas 
in the Buddhist list of despised castes. This agrees wdth their 
low position in the Dhaimasutras. They w’ere a pre-aryan 
tribal people, who are described as short-Hnibed, of the complex¬ 
ion of charred wood, with blood-red eyes,® high cheekbones, 
low-topped nose, and copper-colourcd hair.’ The tradition 
of their curious origin from the body of Vena,® the king w^ho 
proved t\Tariiical to the priestly class, may indicate the resistance 

1. vasante hrdhnianamvpamta...iarfdf}i raihakdrarii <i<ire rd. Bhdmdidja Gf. 
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they offered to the process of brahmanization. Even when 
adopted into brahmanical society, the nisadas continued ihainly 
as hunters,^ who lived in their own villages.^ Possibly some of 
the nisadas found their way into the priestly class. The nisada 
gotra reported by \hc gariaf. diha of Par ini,® though not mentioned 
in any of the standard gotra lists, would not be possible unless 
some brahmaras had been adopted from aboriginal priests or had 
served the aborigines as priests.^ All the same, it is clear that 
during this period the nisadas definitely fell from the status 
which they enjoyed in later Vedic SDciety. 

At least some of the despised castes of the Pali texts, jrai ti- 
cularly the nisadas and the car^alas, were treated as untouchables. 
Collectively the untouchables were known as the anlyas 
or the bdhjas^ i. e. people living outside villages and towns. 
Gautama condemns an anija SiS the vilest person® {pdpi§jhah), 
Vasistha distinguishes between the good ^udras and the aniya- 
jonisy who can appear as witnesses only in their own cases.® 
In the Apastamba Dharma* utra the word antah is used in relation 
to the candalas and shows that he lived at the end of the village.’ 
In the same text the bdhyasy among whom the recitation of the 
Veda is forbidden, are explained by Haradatta as the ugras 
and the nisadas.® The anidvasdyins are described by Vasistha 
as a caste begotten by a sudra on a vaisya woman.® It is said 
that a brahmana father who dw^ells with the anidvasdyins or 
cohabits with one of their women should be rejected.^® Generally 
the untouchables lived at the end of villages or towns or in their 
own settlements. Their segregation was not the result of any 
deliberate policy of expulsion from old aryan settlements. It seems 
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rather that the whole population of tribal villages were condem¬ 
ned to the position of untouchables by the brahmanas. 

It is not possible to accept the explanation of the origin 
of untouchability as given in the Dharmasutras, which attribute 
it to the intermixture of castes. It has been suggested that 
in the majority of instances the origin of untouchables took 
place as a result of complete isolation and loss of tradition of the 
Buddhist communities.^ But such a view is untenable, for this 
social phenomenon appears in the pre-Mauryan period, which 
witnessed the rise and growth of Buddhism. It has been con¬ 
tended that those who continued beef-eating were condemned as 
untouchables.^ This may have swelled the ranks of the un¬ 
touchables in later times, but cannot be taken as an explanation 
of their origin, for except for a late reference in the Gautama 
Dharmasnlra^ there is nothing which may imply that beef¬ 
eating was prohibited in brahmanical society during this period. 
It is also argued that the spirit of contempt leading to untoucha- 
ability ‘‘was evidently not a part of the original Indo-Aryan 
institutions, but was a thing borrowed from the Dravidians, 
among whom in the south even in modern times untouchability 
plays such a prominent part.”^ But there is no evidence that 
untouchability prevailed in the south among the Dravidians 
IxTore their brahmanization. On the contrary, Baudhayana, 
a lawgiver from the south, and Apastamba, who is also sometimes 
associated with that region, maintain a less conservative attitude 
towards the sudras in matters of food and company than the two 
other authors of the Dharmasutras from the north. Besides, 
it has been shown earlier how certain crafts and occupations 
were held in ill repute by the members of the upper varnas, 
who claimed to be aryas. Finally, the idea of untouchability 
has been traced to the theoretical impurity of certain occupations.® 

1. MR (Dec. 1323), 712-13. This view has been further developed 
by Ambcdkar. The Untouchables, Ch. IX. 

2. Ambedkar, The Untouchables, Ch. X. 

3. XXII. 13. declares cow-killing as a minor sin which has to Ije 
expiated by a penance. 
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But the vital question is why certain occupations should be re¬ 
garded as impure. 

One of the reasons for the origin of untouchability was 
the cultural lag of the aboriginal tribes, who were mainly 
hunters and fowlers, in contrast to the members ofthebrahmanical 
society, who possessed the knowledge of metals and agriculture,^ 
and were developing urban life. The low material culture 
and the consequent wretched condition of these tribes is described 
in the Buddhist texts in these words : ‘‘A fool, should he become 
a human being after the lapse of a very long time, comes into 
one of the low stocks — candalas, nesadas, venas, ratliakaras 
and pukkusas, he is rc])orn to a life of vagrancy, want and penury, 
scarcely getting food and drink for his stomach or clothes to 
his back...”^ This would suggest that these despised castes 
had a very precarious living, and were in far worse conditions 
than those ^udras who were employed as dasas and kammakaras, 
and as such enjoyed some security of livelihood. This contrast 
in material life was accentuated by the spirit of contempt 
growing in brahmanical society itself. As in the case of contem¬ 
porary Greek society,® there had appeared in post-Vedic society a 
spirit of contempt for manual works and occupations. Gradually 
as the upper varnas, especially of the brahmanas and the ksa- 
triyas, withdrew more and more from the work of primary 
production and tended to be hereditary in their positions and 
functions, they not only developed a contempt for manual work 
but also extended it to the hands that practised it. 

Against the background of a very low material culture of the 
aborigines, the increasing contempt for manual work, combined 
with primitive ideas of taboo and impurtity associated with cer¬ 
tain materials, produced the unique social phenomenon of un¬ 
touchability. This was particularly true of the work of the canda¬ 
las who dealt with corpses, with which were linked primitive 
ideas of impurity and horror. Consequently it was felt necessary 

X. Pick, op. cit., p. 324. 

2. ...na Idbhl atmassa panassa vatthassa yanassa...Majj. jV., iii, 169-70; 
Arig., ii, 85. 
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to avoid contact with such persons. In later times the idea of 
untouchability was extended not only to the nisadas and pulkusas 
but also to craftsmen such as the leather workers and the weavers. 
For during this period although the crafts of the can:makaras 
and pesakaras were considered contemptible, they themselves 
were not regarded as untouchables. 

We may finally consider how far the religious reforming 
movements of this period afiected the position of the sudras. 
So far as religious emancipation is concerned, Buddhism opened 
its door not only to the members of the four varnas, who could 
be admitted to the Sarngha and become ascetics,^ but even to 
the candalas and the pukkusas, who could attain the bliss of 
the nirvana.^ When the robber Angulimala is admitted to the 
Buddhist Order, he exclaims : "‘Verily I have obtained an aryan 
birth”.^ This would show that the Buddhist admission of the 
Sudras to their church was as good as restoring to them the old 
tribal right of initiation, of which they were dispossessed by 
brahmanical society. But while the tribal initiation prepared 
the people for the practical life of this world, this prepared them 
for the spiritual emancipation from the miseries of life.* 

Buddhism made no distinction in the imparti ng of knowledge. 
The Buddha argues that just as the king or the owner of the royal 
domain should not appropriate all revenues to himself, so also 
a brahmana or a sramana should not monopolise all knowledge 
to himself.® In the Buddhist view anybody could be a teacher 
irrespective of his caste. It is said that a teacher is always to 
be respected, be he a sudda, a candala or a pukkusa.® It is 
typical of the Buddhist attitude that in a Jataka story a 
brahmana loses the charm learnt from a candala because of 
denying his teacher out of shame.’ In another case the 
candala, who is the Bodhisatta, kicks a fellow brahmara pupil, 

1. MajJ. JV*., i, 2ii,h, 182-84 ; M., i, 99 ; Vin., ii, 239 ; A rig. JV*., 

iv, 202 ; cf. Majj. jV“., iii, 60 ; i, 384 ; Digha .V., iii, 80-98. 
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who is defeated in an academic dispute, but the action is con¬ 
demned by the teacher.^ 

Early Jainism also admitted to its monastic order members 
of all the varnas, and tried to uplift the candalas. Thus a later 
Jain source refers to the case of a king who occupied a lower 
seat in learning spells from a matahga.® The Utlaradhyayana 
informs us that Harisena, a sovaga (i.e. candala) by birth, 
visited the sacrificial enclosure of a brahmana teacher and 
lectured to him on the value of penance, good life, right 
exertion, self- control, tranquility and celibacy.® 

Unlike the brahmanas, the early Jain monks accepted food 
from lower class families, including those of the weavers.** 
Similarly a Buddhist monk or nun could approach families of all 
the four varnas for a meal, or could cat at their houses when 
invited by them.'* But we do not know whether the lay devotees 
of these religions followed their teachers in this respect. 

That the membeis of the lower orders actually got into 
the Buddhist church is suggested by a number of instances. 
Matahga, the son of a cardala, is said to have attained infinite 
]>liss, which many ksatriyas and brahmanas could not attain f 
a monk is described as a former vulture-trainer,’ and candalas 
appear as adopting the homeless state although Fick thinks 
that ‘"the acutal existence of such holy men is extremely doubtful”.® 
He gives no good reason however for his lack of faith in the state¬ 
ment of the Pali canon on this point. In the list of the authors 
of the Thera —Tind Thcrisrdthas, at least ten among 259 theras® 
and eight out of about fifty-nine thens'® belonged to sections of 
society which may be regarded as sudras. They included an actor, 
a candala, a basketmaker, a trapper, a prostitute and a female 

I. > 7 ., in, 23:^. 

•2. Dasa. Cu., p. 45 quoted in Jain, op, at., p. 229. 

3. r tiara., XII fl. 
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slave.^ We have no similar information to throw light on the 
proportion of the members of the lower orders in the Jain church; 
But it is significant that the first female discijile of Mahavzra 
is said to have been a captured slave.* It is suggested that the 
homeless condition was often a reaction from surfeit of wealth 
and power which the people of the lower orders were totally 
denied.® But this is hardly borne out by evidence cither in the 
case of the Buddhist or the Jain church. According to a Jain 
canon some of the causes of the renunciation of the world were 
poverty, sickness, sudden anger and insult.'* There might be 
some truth in the following abuse hurled by the householders 
at the monks : “those who become sramaras are the meanest 
workmen, men unable to support their families, low-caste men, 
wretches, idlers.”® In order to discourage the influx of such 
people, it was said that a miserable man who becomes a monk 
in order to get food from others wdll be reborn as a boar greedy 
of wild rice.® A Buddhist text informs us that in the realm of 
Bimbisara the Saingha enjoyed special protection from the king, 
on account of which at times prisoners, thieves, persons condemned 
to the punishment of whipping, debtors and runaw ay slaves took 
refuge in the Buddhist Order and got themselves ordained,'^ 
When these cases w ere brought to the notice of the Buddha, he 
laid down that such people should not be admitlcxl inlo the Order. 
A passage of the Dlgha Nikdya also makes it clear that members 
of the lower orders sought an end of their misery by becoming 
Buddhist monks. In the Samafina-phala sutla Ajata^atru of 
Magadha, after pointing out the advantages derived by mahouts, 
horsemen, home-born slaves, cooks, barbers, bath attendants, 
confectioners, garland-makers, washermen, weavers, basket- 
makers and potters from their occupations,® enquires of the Bud- 

1. Ibid, ii, 501-508 ; 508-516. 

2. Jain, Life as Depicted in the Jain Canons, p. 107. 
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clha whether the menibcrs of the Order, who have given up the 
world, derive any corresponding advantages visible in this life 
from their own profession. In his reply the Buddha lays bare 
the contrast between the luxurious and full life of the king, who 
is in possession of the five pleasures of sense, and the life of a slave- 
servant who rises up earlier, goes to bed later, is always keen 
to carry out the master’s orders and anxious to make himself 
agreeable to his master in everything.^ The Buddha further 
adds that the slave wants to live like a king and in order to earn 
merits for that purpose becomes a recluse. And he poses the 
counter-question : “The very^ man whom, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, you would treat as a slave-servant, — what treatment 
would you mete out to him after he had joined the Order ?” 
The king confesses that he would treat him as a person worthy 
of honour and respect, and w^ould honour him with a seat, robes, 
a bowl, a lodging place and medicine.* I'hc above discourse 
of the Buddha leaves no doubt that the life of a recluse offered to 
the members of the lower orders not only prospects of immediate 
relief from poverty, but was also supposed to earn merit for a 
happier life in the next birth. In the same passage the Buddha 
contrasts the luxurious life of the king with the life of a tax-paying 
agriculturist householder, and states that he may also be actuated 
by similar motives for a happier life and decide to beccOTC a re¬ 
cluse.* It is significant that there is no mention of the brahmanas 
and the ksatriyas in (his connection, which may suggest that in 
joining the Saingha the poorer sections of the vaisyas, and the 
sudras, were generally moved by materialistic interests. They 
envied the life of the monks, who ‘having eaten good meals, lie 
down in beds sheltered from the wind. 

But the rules of the Buddhist and Jain churches did not 
favour the release of considerable sections of the labouring 
masses from their worldly obligations. I’here was no permission 

1. ddso kammaknro fmbbutthayi paccfuhnipdfJ kimkarnpatissmi mampa^cdrl 
piya~vddi mukhullokako. Ibid., i, 60. 

2. Ibid., i, 60-61. 
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cither for a slave or a debtor to join the Buddhist church/ 
unless tlie former had been manumitted by his master and the 
latter had cleared his debts. But the Buddhist position with 
regard to the admission of the slave to the church seems to be 
contradictory. In the course of a discourse the Buddha pointedly 
asks Ajatasatru if he would claim back the ex-slave, who is a 
member of the Order, and compel him to work again as slave. 
To this the king replies in a clear negative.^ This may suggest 
the possibility of a ddsa-kammakara joining the Buddhist church 
without the permission of his master, but such cases were probably 
rare. In the Jain church also, among those who were excluded 
from entering the monastic order, were robbers, king’s enemies, 
debtors, attendants, servants, and forcibly converted people.^ 
While accepting the existing social and economic relations 
Buddhism and Jainism tried to improve the position of slaves 
in some other ways. Thus a Dharrnasutra forbids trade in 
human beings only for the brahmana,* who can, however, 
exchange slaves for slaves.^ But the Buddhist and Jain sources 
prohibit trade in human beings even for their lay devotees.^ 
Nevertheless, a Buddhist text states that the aryan disciple 
grows in servitors and retinue,^ which shows that the lay devotees 
could increase the number of their slaves by other methods, 
idle monks did not keep slaves. A passage from a J at aka story® 
has been represented as meaning that the slaves oft he bhikkhus 
go to town to get dainty fare for their sick masters.® But this is 
leased on an incorrect rendering of the passage,^® which does not 
refer to slaves or servants but to other bhikkhus who attended 
on their sick brethren and who arc addressed as dvtiso —a term 
usually applied to the monks.*^ 
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Buddhism and Jainism tried to inculcate among their follo¬ 
wers a spirit of generosity and kindness towards their employees. 
Thus a passage from the Dlgka Nikaya enjoins that employers 
should treat their slaves and workpeople decently. They should 
not be given tasks beyond their strength. They should 
receive food and wages, be cared for in times of sickness, and be 
given occasional holidays and shares in the unusual delicacies 
of the master. On the other hand the servants should be ^content 
with their wages, work satisfactorily and maintain the reputation 
of their master.^ Similar instructions were issued by Asoka 
to his subjects. In the J atakas also, if the master is the Bodhisatla, 
the slave receives good treatment.^ A Jain text stales that wealth 
should be accumulated not only for the sake of kinsmen and kings, 
but also for the sake of dasas, dasis, kammakaras and kamma- 
karis, suggesting thereby that these latter deserve to be well main¬ 
tained by the employer.^ 

We have no precise idea about the extent of the lay following 
of the heretical sects among the people of the lower classes. 
Buddhism counted some followers in the artisan community.^ 
The Ajivika sect was in seme w^ay especially connected with the 
potter caste, and made a special appeal to its members.^ But 
in any case the reforming religions did not make any fundamental 
change in the position of the lower orders. The proportion 
as well as the importance of such people in the Buddhist church 
seems to have been negligible. In spite of its theory of equality 
a marked leaning to aristocracy (of all the three varieties, birth, 
brain and bullion) lingered in ancient Buddhism as an inheritance 
from the past.® It may be going too far to assert that the social 
organization in India was not in the least altered by Buddha’s 
appearance.’ But evidently the Buddhists rarely questioned the 
fundamentals of the varna system, which identified the ^udras 
with the serving class. Thus while refuting the brahmanical 

1. Digha 

2. m,i,45i. 

3. Aydr ; 1. 2.5.1, 

4. Case of the smith Cunda, Diet, of Pali Proper Names^ i, 876-77. 

5. Basham, History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas, p. 134. 

6. Oldenbcrg, Buddha, pp. 155-9. 

7. Pick, SOJVI, p. 32. 
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claims to superiority over the three other varnas, Gautama 
argues that as regards descent the ksatriyas are higher and the 
brahmanas are lower. But he does not question the superiority 
of either the brahmanas or the ksatriyas over the vaii^yas and the 
§udras.^ Buddhism, therefore, merely tries to show that caste 
is of no value in the search for emancipation. ^ Like Christianity, 
none of the religious reforming movements of this period ever 
attacked the basis of slavery ; they never tried to abolish the 
economic and political disabilities of the iSudras. 

The above study will show that the ambiguous position 
of the ^udras disappeared in post-Vedic times, when they were 
deprived of the remnants of their tribal rights and saddled 
with economic, political, social and religious disabilities. They 
were sharply distinguished from the three upper varnas, denied 
the right to Vedic sacrifice, initiation, education, and adminis¬ 
trative appointments, and above all were specifically assigned 
the task of serving the twice-born as slaves, agricultural labourers 
and artisans. In this respect the picture of the lower orders, 
as it appears in the early Buddhist and Jain works, is not essential¬ 
ly dissimilar. The Buddhist texts repeatedly describe the members 
of the first three varnas as opulent,* but leave out the sudras, 
the dasas and the kammakaras. The Buddha is described as 
having visited the assemblies of the brahmana, the khattiya and 
gahapati devotees (upasakas),^ but the assemVjly of the sudras 
is not mentioned. 

It would be superficial to suggest that mere ideas of cere¬ 
monial purity and cleanliness led to the exclusion of the iSudras 
from the sacrificial rites and table of the people of the higher 
varnas.® The fact has to be stressed that such ideas could 
develop only after a considerable section of society had been 
condemned to the position of a hereditary working class and 
consequently had come to be regarded as impure because of their 

1. Dtgha N.i i, gi-gB. 

2. Fick, SOM, p. 31* 

3. Ang,N*, iv, 239 ; Sarfiy N-, iv, 239, Jdt,, i, 49. 

4. AAg.Mm,^oT{. 

5. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, p.133. Even during this pe¬ 
riod the Madras prepared food for the higher varnas on the occasion of the 
misvadeva sacrifice. 
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manual work. This spirit of contempt for the physical labour of 
the lower orders ultimately degenerated into the practice of 
ULtoachability. 

The Dharmasutras, especially of Vasistha and Gautama, 
display a strong tendency to reduce the vaisyas to the position 
of ^udras in matters of purity, food and marriage—a process 
which has its parallel in the Buddhist texts. The Buddha 
declares that in the way they are addressed, received, approached 
and treated, the ksatriyas and the brahman as lake precedence 
over the vaisyas and the sudras.^ In a later Buddhist text 
(probably of the Mauryan period) gotras are associated only 
with the k§atriyas and the br^in anas.^ In an introductory 
passage of a Jataka it is claimed that the Buddhas arc never 
born in the vaisya or the sudra caste but they are born in the two 
other higher castes.^ This passage, however, does not form 
' part of the Jataka proper, and may Le ascribed to a later period. 
A similar idea is expressed with regard to the birth of the Jain 
teachers, who are supposed to be never born in. low, mean, 
degraded, poor, indigent or brahmanical families.^ Apparently 
the brahmanas are included in this list because of heretical hos¬ 
tility to them. But the remaining members of the list may be 
roughly assigned to the lower orders. The tendency to 
approximate the vaisyas to the position of sudras probably 
gained ground towards the end of our period. It may have swelled 
the numbers of the Sudras by throwing into their ranks impoveri¬ 
shed sections of the vaisyas, but this docs not seem to have affected 
their status during this period. Similarly the reforming religions 
did not effect any significant change in the existing social stem, 
and in the main the economic and politico-legal disabilities of the 
i§udras continued as ever. 

There is very scanty information as to how the iSudras 
reacted to these disabilities. But even on this basis it is difficult to 
accept the view that‘‘the bitter struggle for existence was wanting” 

1. Majj.N., ii 128 ; 

2. Sut. Nipd.y 314-15. 

3. Jdt.y iy 49 ; cf. Lalitavistaray L20. 

4. antn kulesu vd pania.,Jv€cha...dGr\dda..Muva*-Mik}ihdga*,.mdhana,.. 
Kalpasdtrayll, i^yzL 22. 
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and that the social order worked harmoniously.^ A passage 
from Vasistha enumerates the following characteristics of the 
sudras : backbiting, untruth, cruelty, faultfinding, condem¬ 
nation of the brahmaias and continued hostility.- This may 
give an indication of the hostile attitude of the sudras to tlie 
existing order in general and to its ideological leaders, the hrah- 
maras, in particular. But, as shown earlier, the masters seem 
to have been more hostile and callous towards their slaves and 
hired labourers^ than the latter towards their masters. The 
solitary instance of the revolt of the dasas, whic h is found in the 
Vinaja Piteka^^ is cjf a mild nature. It is said that at one time tlie 
slaves of the Sakyas of Kapilvastu got out of hand, and robbed 
and violated some Sakyan women, who had gone off to a jungle 
for feeding some monks.® 

The usual form of prcjtest adopted by the members of the 
lower orders was to run away from their master’s work. This 
happened not only in the case of the gahapatis oppressed witli 
taxes® but also in that of the artisans and the slaves. A later 
Jataka informs us that, failing to carry out the orders for which 
pre-payment had been made, a settlement of woodworkers 
were summoned to fulfil the contract. But instead of ‘^abiding 
in their lot” with ‘^oriental stoicism” tluy made a mighty boat 
secretly and emigrated with their families, slipping down to the 
Ganga by night, and so out to sea till they reached a fertile island.’ 
Escape from work seems to have been a common practice with 
the dasas. Mrs. Phys Davids wrorgly states that there are no 
instances of runaw'ay slaves.® In the Jatakas there are at least 
two instances of slaves gaining freedom by flight.® Runaway 
slaves are also mentioned as joining the Buddhist church.^® In 

I. Bandyopadhyaya, Eco. Life and Progress in Ancient Indie^ P-3C2, 

2’ dxrghavairamasuyd cdsaiyam brahmaj^adu^cmaiji ; pa^sunyafu nirdayatvem 
jdniydt Judralak^ariaiji. Vas. DLS.y VL 24. 

3 . Supra, pp. io8-g. 

4. iv, i8t-2. 

5. sdkiyaddsakd avaruddhd honti,,.sdkiyan'yo acchindirpisu ca,,.Vw., iv, 181-2. 
JaGv, gS-gg. 
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a later Jataka, in order to save their lives, intended victims 
for sacrifice offer to work in chains as slaves of a tyrannical 
priest.^ This may suggest that in some cases chains were used 
to prevent the escape of the slaves. The late Buddhist tradition 
about Makkhali Gosala, the Ajivika leader, being a runaway slave, 
even if not true,^ presupposes the possibility of escape on the 
part of a slave. In one case the dasas and the kammakaras, 
in the absence of any control from the master, run away with 
his possessions.^ AH these instances show that usually the 
members of the working class expressed their resentment against 
the existing order by fleeing from their work, slave revolts of the 
Greek or the Roman type being absent. The Dharmasutras, 
however, state that in the case of an intermixture of the varnas, 
even the brahmanas and the vaisyas can take up arms in self- 
defence, the ksatriyas always enjoying this right.^ The fact that 
in an emergency only the members of the three varnas could 
bear arms® suggests that the lawgiver had in mind an eventuality 
when the sudras might attempt to remove by force the frontiers 
of the varnas. Although there is no example of such an attempt, 
except the mild revolt of the slaves in Kapilavastu, the provision 
laid down by Vasistha implies that, in view of the disabilities 
imposed on the sudras, the members of the upper varnas 
apprehended revolts on their part. 


1. jfai.f vi, 138. 

2. Bashto, op.cit., p4 37 

3. Jdt.f vi, 69 (present story). 

^ 4. BaU.Dh.S., 11,2./^. iS. dimaird^e vafnasarjiivarge...Vas. bh. S, III. 

The word varnasaHiVarge occurs in MS. B, which is considered a.5 thfe 
hiost Important by Fhhrcr (Vasmha Dharmaidstra, Introd, p.5). Other MSS. 
hse the terfns dharmasanitdrge and varr^satpkitte, 

5. Slaves were not used as combattmts in war ambhg the Greeks and 
Homans^ Wcslctmann^ The Slave System of Greek and Roman Antiquity^ p. 37/ 
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THE MAURYAn state CONTROL 

(tf. 300 B.C.—r. 200 B.CO 


Our chief source for the study of the position of the ^udras 
during the Mauiyan period is the Arlhasdstra of Kautilya, 
which can be supplemented by the fragments from the account 
of Megasthenes, and the inscriptions of AiSoka. But perhaps 
no single question in ancient Indian history has been debated 
so much as the date and authenticity of the ArthaMstra.^ Cn the 
one hand it is passionately held that the work belongs to Kautilya, 
the minister of Candragupta ; on the other this is vehemently 
denied and the work is ascribed to the first or the third century 
A,D, It is not possible to recapitulate the whole controversy, 
but certain observations seem to be necessary. The one great 
w eakness of the arguments of the opposite school is their negative 
character. A verse at the end of the Arthaldsira clearly attributes 
this work to one who destroyed the Nandas,^—a tradition which 
is recorded in later brahm^anical and Jain literature. This 
verse is particularly valuable in view of the fact that such biogra¬ 
phical notices about the authors of the Dharmasutras and the 
Smrtis are conspicuously wanting in other cases. Further, 
no literary source gives any alternative information suggesting 
that Kautilya belonged to some other period. 

In a recent paper some new grounds have been adduced to 
show that the Arthasdstra was a work of the period from the 
first to the third centuries A.D.’* It is contended that in Kaiitilya’s 
classification of knowledge positive sciences had begun to be 
separated from philosophy, and that this process can be assigned 

1. A fairly exhaustive bibliography on the subject is to be found on pp. 
285-6 of The Age of Imperial Unity. 

2. AS, XV. 1. 

3. V, Kalyanov, “Dating the Artha^Sstra**, Papers presented by the Soviet 
Delegation at the XXIII International Congress of Orientalists, pp. 40-54. 
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to the early centuries of the Christian era.^ But there is no doubt 
that the principal disciplines mentioned by Kautilya, i.c. kalfa^ 
(ritual), vydkaratia (grammar), and nirukta (etymology), existed 
as subjects of study in the pre-Mauryan period. It is to be fur¬ 
ther noted that the mention of the lokdyata (materialistic) system 
of philosophy in the Arlhasdstra docs not imply any later date 
for that work.^ The lokdyata system is perhaps pre-Buddhistic,’^ 
and definitely pre-Mauryan, for it is clearly mentioned in the 
early Buddhist texts. ^ 

It is also argued that the compilation of the Arlhasdstra 
presupposes a long tradition in the field of political science 
which could only develop in the course of several hundred 
years.® This fact is acknowledged by Kautilya himself, who 
mentions as many as ten predecessors in his field.® That there 
was a long tradition of this kind in the pre-Mauryan period is 
testified by the Dharmasutras. According to one calculation the 
ariha contents account for of the Apastamba Dharmasutras 
of the Baudhayana Dharmasutras J of the Gautama DharmasUtra 
and 5 of the Vasistha DharmasutraJ This points to the growing 
importance of the su])ject of artha, ultimately leading to the crea¬ 
tion of an independent work on the Arlhasdstra of Kautilya. 

It is further maintained that the Arthasastra policy of 
avoiding extremes and following a middle path is found in the 
philosophical work Madhydnta-vibhangas^ which can be ascribed 
to the third century A.D. But the enunciation of the doctrine 
of the middle path known as the majjhimd patipadd is as old as 
the text of the Vinaya Pilakas^ where in his very first sermon the 
Buddha is represented as teaching his followers to abandon the 
the two extremes of asceticism and luxury. 

1- Ibid., pp. 44-45- 

2. Ibid,, p. 43. 

3. R. Garbr, Hasting’s EncycL o/ReUgion and RthicA, viii, 138 ; cf. Ruben, 
Einfahrutig in die Indunkundc, p. 126. 

4. Digfia .V., i, 130 ; MaJJ. JV., ii, 165. 

3. Kalyanov, op,cit., p. 46. 

6. A^, 1. 2,8. 

7. K. V. Rangaswanii Aiyangar, Indian Cameralum, p. 50. 

8. Kalyanov, op, dl.^ p. 48, 

9. Vin.y i, 10 ; Sarpy. J\f., v, 421. 
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Finally, it is held that the kind of relations of production, 
the social system and political institutions described in the 
Arthasdstra are in a much more advanced stage of development 
than those referred to in the reports of Megasthenes and in the 
inscriptions of Ak)ka, and seem to be characteristic of the period 
between the first and the third centuries A.D.^ But the evidence 
for such a view seems to be tenuous. The capital fact in the re¬ 
lations of production as known from the Arthasdstra is a large 
measure of state control over all sectors of economy. The 
Kautilyan state does not only control trade, industry and mining, 
but the superintendents of agriculture, while working the state 
farms with the help of the dasas and karmakaras, mobilise the 
services of the blacksmiths, the carpenters, the diggers etc. for 
the purpose.^ This development is borne out by the fragments 
quoted by Strabo from Megasthenes. We learn that great 
officers of the state not only superintended the rivers and looked 
after irrigation, but also measured the land and supervised 
occupations connected with land such as those of woodcutters, 
carpenters, blacksmiths and miners.® Similarly the social sys¬ 
tem outlined in the Arthasdstra is modelled after the brahmanical 
pattern. 

The distinctive feature of the Arthasdstra polity is to exalt 
monarchical power over all other sources of autho¬ 

rity,^ and to make it felt among the subjects through as many as 
thirty departments. That this was the general policy of the 
Mauryan empire is in the main borne out by the inscriptions of 
A^oka, who acted as a promulgator of thedharmaand who pos¬ 
sessed a fairly well organised bureaucracy. Significantly enough 
the tendency towards the all-pervading power of the state as 
represented by the king also manifested itself in the empire 
of Alexander and was carried forward by the Hellenistic 
monarchies which arose on its ruins.® Thus Strabo, quoting from 

1. Kalyanov, op. cit.j p. 5a. 

a. II. 14. 

3. McGrindle, AIMA, p. 86, Frag. 34. 

4. Al III- I. 

5. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, “Royal Power in Ancient India**, Thi 
Proceedv^s of the IHC (1944), p. 46. 
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Mcgasthenes, rightly compares the magistrates in India with 
similar officers in Hellenistic Eg)^pt.^ Kautilya claims to have 
studied the practices prevailing in the contemporary states,* 
and hence his exaltation of the monarchical power seems to 
reflect the spirit of the age. 

But there is no denying the fact that, like so many other 
works, the Arthasdsira rr’.av have been recast in later times. There¬ 
fore the problem is to find out the later accretions made to the 
primary kernal.^ Nevertheless, it is now generally recognised 
that the Arthasdsira contains genuine Mauryan reminiscences. 

Although the Mauiyan em^pire extended practically over 
the whole of India except the far south and although Kautilya 
shows a wide geographical horizon, possibly the provisions 
laid down in the Arthasdsira reflect conditions obtaining 
in Northern India. In so far as the Arthasdsira measures were 
meant to serve the needs of the empire by overriding parochial 
and sectarian considerations, they may have been applied 
to the whole of it ; but the detailed instructions regarding the 
control of economic acthities or the policy of bringing virgin 
soil under the plough may have been limited to the areas near 
the heart of the empire. 

In defining the functions of the ^udra varna Kautilya uses 
the Dharmasutra terminology. He states that the sudra’s 
means of livelihood is derived from his semce of the twice- 
born.* But they can support themselves by the [professions of 
artisans, dancers, actors ctc.,*^ which are apparently independent 
occupations, not implying the service of the twice-born. 

The Dharmasutra terminology' used by Kautilya may suggest 
that the ^udras continued to be completely dei)cnderit for their 
livelihood on their masters of the upper varnas. But the 

1. McCrindie, AICL, p. 53, Frag. 50. 

2. ASy II. io. 

3. Kalyanov, op. cil., p. 54. 

4. ASy I. 3. In the phrase Hudrasya dvijdtisukufd vdrta' the term idrldis 
not used in the sense of the three occupations of agriculture, tending of cattle 
and trade, as Shama Sastry thinks ( 7 r., p. 7), but in the sense of livelihood 
{JcyamaAgald JORy xx, 11. 

5. AS, 1.3. • 1 . . , 
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Arihasaslra Introduces u: to some independent ^fidra cultivators 
owning land. Kautily.i lays down that in founding a new 
settlement villages, consisting of a hundred to five hundred 
Ihmilies each, should be set up at the interval of two or four 
miles and should be mainly inhabited by sudra karsakas (cultiva¬ 
tors,)^ Some scholars take the terms sudra and korsaka as forming 
a dvaudva compound isu.Irakarsakprdyam)^^ indicating thereby 
that sudras were not p< asants, while others treat sudra as an 
^uljective of karsaka,^ The interpretation of this phrase is 
rendered dilficult l>y the fact that it occurs neither anywhere else 
in the Arlhasdslra^ nor in any brahmanical text ; the available 
commentaries on the Arthisdstra do not cover the section on the 
janapadanivesa. At one place the karsaka has been considered 
as a karmakara,^ i.e. a hired labourer, but proV)ably the word 
here cannot be taken in that sense. It is not unlikely that in new 
settlements initiated by the slate landless sudras were enrolled 
as temporary peasants. 

Kauriilya provides that in the new settlements land should 
be made suitable for cultivation by the state and then given 
to the taxpayers for life.^ It seems that this settlement was 
made with sudra cultivators, who were responsible for the 
payment of taxes to the state. But they held land on a tenure 
which probably did not apply to cultivators (presumably the 
vaisyas) in the old villages. The sudra cultivators were to be 
provided with grain, cattle and money,® fijr, without these, 
landless labourers could not overnight turn into sturdy farmers 
and make use of the land assigned to them. The concession 
was made with the hope that they would willingly pay taxes 
to the state. Secondly, the sudra cultivators probably did not 

1 . siidrakarsakaprdyam kulasatdvaram pancadatakulaparam grdma/it kroJuCii^ 
kio.sadmdnamanyonydraksarfi nivaayet. AS^ II. i. 

2. I. J. Sorabji, Sornr Notes on the Adhynk^afracdra Bk. II of the Kav filly am 
Afthamslram^ s.v, sUcIrakarsaka prayam in ^ 4 ,#, II. i; J-J. "Meyor, Das altindische 
Buck vom Weh-und Staataleben, Xv. of A 6 ' ; i. 

' 3 ‘ TGS, i, J09 ; SS»s tr. olAiS, II. i. 

4. TGS*s comm, to the term ddsakarmakaiakalpa in A,S, III. 13. 

5. A^, II. I. TGS interprets the term ^a\kapuru$lkdnV as ‘iadividilally* 
(i, III) and §S.(tr*) Sts *(bT life-tune> . 

6. 1. 
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enjoy security of tenure, Kautilya provides that if in the 
settlements cultivators fail to carry on their work, they will be 
distrained of their lands, which will be allotted to the trader 
( vaidehaka ) or the village officer ( gremebhriaka ) for cultiva¬ 
tion.^ This may not have been the case with the old vai^ya 
cultivators, who enjoyed de facto hereditary possession over their 
fields. 

In the new settlements, besides agriculture, the services 
of the ^udra population could be utilised for other purposes. 
It is stated that a new stcttlement, which is mainly inhabited 
by the sudras {avara varnapraya)^ is capable of yielding sure 
results and bearing all burdens imposed on th em by the state.® 
According to the commentary Jsfayacandtikd the meaning of the 
term bhoga indicates that the Sudras were to be engaged not only 
in cultivation but also in carrying loads and building ferts.^ 
It is also said that a settlement inhabited by sudras enjoys the 
advantage of numerical strength.^ For the purpose of opening 
up new lands to cultivation or rehabilitating old sites the sudras 
were to be drafted from the areas which were overpopulated 
or induced to migrate fro m foreign kingdoms.® It is stated that 
the jnnapada should have a numerous population of the lowest 
varna.® All this would suggest that the country had a considerable 
§udra population, perhaps the majority belonging to this 
varna. It is, however, not known what percentage of this popula¬ 
tion was accounted for by these tax-paying independent sudra 
cultivators. Such cultivators, being confined to the new settle¬ 
ments, must have been limited in number. And in other parts 
of the country, mainly inhabited by established vaisya peasants, 
the Sudras may not have been principally liable for payment of the 

1. Ibid, 

2. tasydffi cdturvarnydbhinivehrjt scrvahhcgaschatiadcicrcvarncprdyd inyahx 
bdhulydt dhruvatvdcca„,.ASt VII. 11. The Ncymandrikd (p.33) expla’iis the teim 
avaravaroaprdya as iudraprdya. 

3. karfa^abharavahanadurgakarapadiviniyogab, Udyogyaivddityarikati, Nay a* 
(andrikd, p. 33. 

4. VII. II. 

5. paradesdpavahanenasvadeidbhi^andavmatmavi • II. 1. 

6. avaravarnaprdjab. AS, VI. x. 
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land revenue and other charges, as is suggested l)y Ghoshal.^ 
Even the ^udras who were peasants in new settlements were not 
exempt from the imposition of forced labour, for in the section 
on the janapadaniveh Kautilya warns that the king should protect 
agriculture against oppressive corvee {visli).^ 

Probably the m.ain body of the sCidra population continued 
to be employed as agricultural labourers and slave Slavery, 
as known from tlie Dhanxiasutras, was domestic in nature, 
Kautilya is the first and the only brahmariical writer who 
furnishes evidence of dasas being employed in agricultural 
production on a substantial scale.® While in the early Pali 
texts there are only three instances of big farms, in the Mauryan 
period thei’e seem to have existed numerous such farms, worked 
with slaves and hired labourers in the direct employ of the 
sUddhyaksa (superintendent of agriculture). He supplied them 
v’ith agricultural implements and other accessories, and 
requisitioncxl the servdees of carpenters, blacksmiths and other 
artisans for the purpose.^ This fact is broadly attested by Megas- 
thenes, who mentions the oflicers superintendening occupations 
connected with land and also those of the artisans.^ Arrian 
speaks of the superintendents of agriculture,® who probably 
performed the functions of the sUddhyaksa, Stralx> informs us 
that the third caste of shepherds and hunters led a nomadic 
life and were given an allowance of corn from the king for keeping 
out the wild beasts and birds from the land.*^ They seem to be 
similar to the nomadic aboriginals {sarpagrdhddikdfi^ i. e. people 
engaged in catching snakes and others),® who were pressed into 
the service of agriculture by the sUddhyaksa.^ The Mauryan 
state therefore was a great employer of dasas and karmakaras, 
artisans and the aboriginal peoples, w^ho apparently belonged to 

1. Hindu Revenue System, p. 55. 

2. AS, II. 1. 

3. Ibid,, II. 14. 

4. Ibid. 

3. McGrindle, ALMA, p. 86, Frag. 34. 

b. IM,, AICL, p. 53, fn. 4. 

7. p. 48, Frag. 41. 

8. According to Bhattasvamin the rojjmariakan were iSvapaka? and others, 
and the sarpagrdhddikas were Sabaras and others. JBORS, xii, j 43. 

9. AS, II. 24. 
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the 5 udra clasj. And in this respect the organization of agri* 
cultural production in this period resembles to some extent that 
which prevailed in Gr.icce and Rome. 

Kautilya lays down that, if fields cannot be sown (apparently 
due to shortage of labour power), they can b ? leased to these who 
cultivate for half the share of the produce ’ Those who live 
by bodily labour (i.e.karrnakaras) and therefore do not possess 
seeds and oxen necessary for cultivation can cultivate such lands, 
but may retain only one fourth or one fifth of the produce ; 
presumably their seed and oxen were provided by the state.* 
Kautilya enunciates the principle that the sharecroppers should 
pay to the king as much as they can without entailing any hards hip 
upon themselves, but he does not indicate the nature of such 
hardships.* It seems that the sharecroppers were also allotted 
some land with hard soil, for which they had not to pay anything 
to the state.'^ Evidently there were two kinds of sharecroppers— 
the one retaining half and the other retaining J^th or 5 th of their 
crops. The former are dcscriljcd by the commentator Bhatta- 
svamin grdm^akutimbinah.^ In the section on the durganivesa 
(building of the capital) Kautilya provides that the kulumbinas 
should be settled on the boundary of the capital to meet 
Ihc requirements of their field work and other occupations.® 
It is said that they shall work in flower gardens, forest 
gardens, vegetable gardens and paddy fields^ and collect 
plenty of grain and merchandise as authorised* In this context 
the term kutumbinah has been explained by T. Ganapati Sastri 
as a person belonging to the lowest varna {varndvardndm) 
and by Shama Sastry as families of workmen.* Thus the 
kutvmbinGS were probably ^udra sharecroppers and agricultural 
labourers. This use of the term is rather unusual since in most 

AS. II. 24. 

Ibid.^ II. 24. Commentary of Bhatfasvamin, op. cit.y 137. 

ASf II. 24. 

anvatra krcchrebhyah. Ibid. 

137. 

b. karmdntakfftravasena rd kupumbinam smdnarp, sthdpayet, AS, II. 4. 

7. In his translation SS says that these were allotted to them, but there 
is nothing in the text to support this. 

8. i, 130. 

9. rr.,p. 54. 
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sources kulumbinah means simply the head of a family,^ but the 
context indicates that here it has a specialised meaning. 

Possibly in the old settlements a large number of sudras, 
agricultural labourers, slaves and artisans was employed by 
proprietors of the higher varnas. The gopa, who is in charge 
of the collection of taxes from the peasants, is required to register 
the total number of the inhabitants in each village and also of 
hall' a dozen producing sections of society—namely the karsakas 
(cultivators), the goraksakas (herdsmen or owners of cattle), 
the vaidehakas (tradei-s), the kariis (artisans), the karmakaras 
and the dasas.^ It seems that the list includes the members of 
the two lower varnas, the first three groups belonging to the 
vaisyas and the remaining three to the sudras. Megasthencs 
docs not enunieiatc the prcducing castes in this order. While 
the vaisya agriculluiists (karsakas) of Kautilya roughly corres¬ 
pond to the caste of husbandmen mentioned by Megasthencs,^ 
the vaisya traders and sudra artisans and labourers correspond 
to the third caste of Megasthencs the members of which work 
at trades, vend waus and are employed in bodily labour.'* 
Megasthencs further adds that some of these pay taxes and tender 
to the stale certain p-rescribed services.® The first part of the 
statement probably refers to the traders and the second part 
to the artisans and labourers. In the Artfmdstra the sudras 
probably come under the category of the non-taxpayers, whose 
number also is to be recorded by the gopa.® In the tax-paying 
villages a list is to be maintained of those who supply free labour 
[visit) to the state.’ Commenting on a passage of the Arthasdsira 
Bhattasvamin suggests that one type of villages was meant only 
for supply of free labour in lieu of taxes ar.d its inhabitants were 
employed in buildirg fortresses etc.® T, Gz napati Sa jtri rightly 

1. Hindu Revenue Systerriy p. 200, fii. 2. 

2. ASy II. 35. 

3. McCrindio, AIM Ay pp. 83-84, Frag. 33. 

4. Ibid. AICLy p. 53, Strabo, Frag. 46. 

5. Ibid. 

( 5 . A^i, II. 35. 

7. Ibid. 

8. ASy ll. 1 “^. eidimlo viffip atikardh...durgddikarmcIfjog'hhifi, JBOUSy x’i, 
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says that this type of work was done by the karmakaras,^ 
for the class of the dasas and the karmakaras is regarded as always 
liable to forced labour.* All this would suggest that, excepting 
those who were temporary peasant proprietors in the new 
settlements established by the state or sharecroppers working 
on the crown lands, the ^udras were mostly tax-free and were 
generally employed as agricultural labourers and slaves, who 
did not possess any independent means of livelihood. 

Kautilya gives us some information about the working condi¬ 
tions of the herdsmen, who seem to have been employed in large 
numbers by the state, under the general control of the superinten¬ 
dent of cattle.* He fixes their wages at i /10 of the butter clarified,^ 
but is very particular about their functions. While emphasising 
the responsibilities of the herdsmen, Kaufilya provides that, if 
the loss of the animal is on account of the fault of the herdsman, 
even capital punishment can be inflicted on him.* This extreme 
measure, which is not mentioned in the law-books of the pre- 
Mauryan period, was either inspired by the great economic 
importance attached to animal wealth, or by the teachings 
of Buddhism and Jainism, or by both the factors. 

We may next examine the Arthasdstra evidence regarding 
the employment, control and wages of the artisans in so far as they 
throw light on the general position of the sudras. Reference 
has already been made to the artisans who were mobilised by 
the state to help agriculture. Many others seem to have been 
employed by the state in weaving.® mining,’ storekeeping,® 
manufacture of arms,® metal wory® etc. In the earlier period 
artisans such as weavers appear in the employment of the 
gahapati, but now they are employed in larger numbers by the 

1. i, 344 * 

2. ...ddsakmnakaravdrgasca vis tiff, AS, II. 15, 

3. AS, II. 23. 

4. Ibid., III. 13. 

5. svayatfi hantu ghatryita hartd hdrqyitd ca vadhyah. Ibid., II. 20. 

6. AS, II. 23. ^ j 

7. Ibid., II. 12. 

8. Ibid., II. 15. 

9. Ibid., II. 18. 

10. Ibid., 11 , ly. 
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state.^ The artisans probably owned their tools, but were supplied 
with raw materials by the state. There is no mention of slaves be- 
in^ engaged in any of these crafts. They also did not work in 
mining operations, which were conducted by the karmakaras.^ 
But the employment of artisans by the state seems to have 
been mainly limited to the capital and perhaps the important 
cities, which had a considerable artisan population. It is laid 
down that the artisans can reside to the north of the royal palace 
and the guilds of workmen and others should be allotted their 
residence in the several corners of the capital.® It is further 
stated that people of the sudra caste and artisans manufacturing 
worsted threads, cotton threads, bamboo mats, skins, armour, 
weapons and scabbards should be allotted their dwellings to the 
west of the royal palace.^ Probably some of these worked under 
sutradhyaksa,® while others worked under the superintendent 
of armoury.® Megasthenes informs us that the armour-makers 
and ship-builders received wages and provisions from the kings 
and worked only for them.'^ Besides, in the city there was a 
committee of five to look after everything relating to industrial 
arts.® All this suggests that the state control and employment 
of artisans was mainly confined to the cities. But Megasthenes 
also states that great oflicers of the state supervised the occupations 
of woodcutters, carpenters, blacksmiths and miners,® which may 
indicate some sort of general control over the artisans living 
outside the city. 

The Artkasdstra is the earliest Indian text which lays 
down general rules regarding the relation between the employers 
and the employees. Artisans are regarded as a source of 

1. II. 23. 

2. Ibid„ll, 12. 

3. Ibid.^U- 4 * 

4. talah paramurndsutraiwnucarmavarmaiastrdicnn'ihn aimiudrasca pascimaiji 
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trouble, against which several measures are provided in the 
section on the kdrukara-raksatam. The artisans must fulfil 
their engagements as to time, place and form of work. Failure 
in this respect, except when due to ‘‘troubles and calamities”, 
will involve not only the forfeiture of a quarter of their wages, 
but also a fine twice the amount of wages and the payment of 
damages into the bargain.^ The violation of instructions in the 
course of work shall be punished with the forfeiture of wages and 
a fine twice the amount.^ A servant, who neglects his work, 
for which pre-payment has been made, shall be fined 12 panas 
and be made to work till liis job is finished.^ He will not be, 
however, subjected to such a fine if he is incapable of doing work 
due to reasons beyond his control.^ On the other hand Kautilya 
also lays down certain regulations protecting the artisans. Thus 
those who seek to deprive the artisans of their just earnings, by 
minimising the quality of their work or obstructing the sale and 
purchase of goods, shall be fined a thousand panas.® An employer 
not taking work from his labourer shall be fined 12 panas,® and 
if he refuses to take work without any sufficient grounds, the 
work will be taken as done."^ Kautilya concedes one privilege 
to the artisans who are organised into guilds. They can have a 
grace of seven nights over and above the period agreed upon for 
executing the contract,® 

As regards the fixation of wages, Kautilya enunciates the 
general principle that wages should be fixed according to the 
time and quality of the work. He further states that artisans, 
musicians, physicians, cooks and other workmen shall obtain 
as much wages as similar persons employed elsewhere usually 
get, or as much as experts shall fix.® The servant shall get the 
promised wages ; but if they are not setttled first, a cultivator 

1. AS, IV. I. 

2. Ibid, 

3. AS, III. 14, 

4. Ibid. 

5. AS, IV. 2. 

6. bhariurkdrayato bhftakasydkurvaio vd dvddtrMpa^o dap^afi, AS, III. 15, 

7. Ibid. 

8. AS, III. 14. 

9. kdfuHlpikiiillavacikitsakavdgjivanaparicdrakddirdidkdrikavargastu yathd*rya s- 
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(i, e. an agricultural labourer) should get of the crops grown> 
a herdsman in of the butter clarified and a trader of the sale 
proceeds.^ Here a distinction has to be made between the share- 
cropping agricultural labourers who were entitled to receive | or 
I of the crops on the crown lands, and the general agricultural 
labourer who received only of the crops- 

According to Kautilya disputes regarding wages arc to be 
decided on the strength of evidence furnished by witnesses. 

If they are not available, the employer shall be examined.^ 
llie fact that the employee is not to be examined in this connection 
obviously makes it difficult to establish the guilt of the master. 
But if it is found that he has failed to pay wages, the master should 
be punished with a fine either ten times the amount of the wages 
or six panas. Besides, misappropriation of wages will mean a 
fine of twelve panas or of five times the amount of the wages. ^ 
On the basis of these rules we get two different rates of wages, 
namely ® pana or 25 pana. Thus it seems that the daily wage of a 
worker varied from 3 pana to 2| panas. At one place Kautilya 
states that, in addition to the provisions, the agricultural workers 
should receive a monthly wage of panas. The Arthasdstra 
shows a wide gap between the pay of the higher officials, who, as 
will be shown, were recruited from th*" upper classes, and the 
artisans who belonged to the lower orders. The highest pay is 
provided for the priest (rtvij), the teacher, the minister, the puro- 
hita, the commander of the array etc., who get a (monthly) 
salary of 48,000 panas.* Lesser officials are recommended a 
salary of 24,000, 12,000 or 8,000 panas,® but the artisans are 
recommended 120 panas.® It is important, however, to note that 
the vardhaki, who seems to have been the chief carpenter, is 
provided a salary of 2,000 panas like the physician and the 
charioteer.’ Consideration is also shown to the grdmabkrlaka (the 

1. A.i III. 13. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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village officer)^ and the servant leading the spies, the first 
getting a salary of 500 pan as and the second getting 200 
pan as, ^ The smallest salary of 60 pan as is recommended 
for the servants who arc in charge of quadrupeds and 
bipeds, workmen doing miscellaneous work, attendants 
upon the royal person, bodyguards and the procurer of free 
labour.'* Presuming that this payment was made on a monthly 
basis, it works out at ilie rate of two paras a day Jbr an 
ordinary labourer. But the rate of 5 para a day woikcdoul 
earlier may suggest that piivate individuals paid even less than 
2 panas. 

The artisans and wage earners were the worst paid members 
of society, but we can have no precise idea about their standard 
of living on account of the lack of information about the ])ur- 
chasing power of the paiia. Kautilya, however, provides that 
the dasas and karmakaras in the employ of the state should be 
given ‘‘particles of rice” for their support by th(* superintendent 
of the storehouse.^ What remains after such disposal should be 
given to the cooks engaged in preparing cakes/ who may have 
been slaves, for these w ere engaged in cooking in the pre-Maury an 
period. In connection with the disposal of bad liquor it is said 
that this shou d be given as wages to the dasas and karmakaras 
because of the low type of their work.® Kautilya differentiates 
between the d et oJ an ordinary arya and that of a sudra. An 
arya should gel as his ration one prastha of pure and unsplil rice, 

prastha of salt, J prastha of soup and prastha of butter 
or oil ; while anavara should get the same (quantity of rice and salt 
but ^ prastha of soup and only half of oil recommended for an 

j. The ^rdmahhrUika cannot be taken as an ordinary village servant, 
as SS thinks (Tr., 277) ; liis salaty of 500 panas shows that lie was a village 
officer of some irnportaiix 

2. V. 3. 

3. Ibid. 

4. kanikdh ddsakannuharasupakdidndmato'nyai udanikdpupikebhyampmyacchet. 
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arya,^ butter being not provided in his case. In this context 
an avara means a person of the low caste fjiikrsldndm) and is a 
^ildra. But an arya stands for an ordinary member of the higher 
varnas,* for rations for the aryzLS of high.er grades such as the king, 
queen and chiefs of army are provided in much greater quantities,'^ 
All this w^ould show that the sudras were fed on inferior food. 
During the Mauryan period the economic position of the 
Sudras seems to have undergone several changes. For the 
first time a section of the sudras, who were hitherto agricultural 
labourers, W’cre provided with land in new settlements, though 
differing in some respects from the old cultivators. They also 
came to be engaged as sharecroppers on the crown lands. But 
probably the sudras w^re employed on a far larger scale as slaves 
and labourers in agricultural production by the state. The 
members of the lowTr order, who lived in villages either working 
under the individual cultivators or independently, were subjected 
to corvSe on a much larger scale than in the period of the Dharina- 
sutras, when it was mostly confined to the artisans.^ The pheno¬ 
menon Iiad become now so widespread that a class of government 
servants known as the visfi bandhakas worked as procurers of free 
lal^our.’'^ Though as workers and artisans the sudras weie the 
worst paid people in society, fixation of wages may have helped to 
improve their position. Nevertheless, there seems to have 

been no appreciable change in their standard of living, except 
perhaps in th<; case of the sudra karsakas. 

Unlike the Dharmasutras, Kautilya docs not make any 
explicit statement excluding the sudras from high administrative 
posts. But his list of requisite qualifications for kingship and 
high governmental posts shows that these were looked upon 
as the special preserve of the members of the three higher varnas. 
He stales that, in preference to a strong and base-born king, 

1. purjisnh ^adbhdgassupah ardhamehamavardnam. The term frnsthay tlie 
alternative reading for purrtsay mentioned by SS and accepted by TGS seetits 
to be the correct reading, cf. Prana Natha, Eco. Condition in Anc, India, 
pp. 150-1. 

2. He is described as a madhyamapratipaUika iddhupuru^a bj Bl atta'^vSinm. 

3 . aS, ii. 15 . 

4. T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 49. 
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people will naturally obey a king of noble birth, even if he be 
weak,^ and therefore in his opinion the king should be boin 
of a higher family.* He says that just as the reservoir of water 
belonging to the candalas serv^es only their purpose, so also 
the king of low birth confers patronage only on low born people 
and not on the aryas. Incidentally Kautilya’s dislike of a low 
born king shows that he could not have agreed to serve under 
a king born of a sudra mother. Hence it is not possible to make 
much of the sudra origin of the Mauryas, as has been done in 
some cases.^ It is practically certain that Candragupta belonged 
to the Moriya clan of the ksatriya community.^ 

In the Arthasdstra the amatyas constitute the highest cadre 
of officials from which the chief priest (purohita), the minister 
(mantrin), the collector (samaharta), the treasurer (sanni- 
dhata), officers in charge of the harem, ambassadors and the 
superintendents of more than two dozen departments are to 
be recruited.^ But an item common to the qualifications 
of the amatyas laid down by Kautilya and other thinkers whom 
he quotes is noble birth. This is expressed variously as “father 
and grandfather being amatyas”, abhijana and janapadobhijalah,^ 
It is doubtful whether such a qualification could provide any 
scope for the sudras. As Aristotle puts it, good birth is nothing 
but ancient wealth and virtue combined,’—a thing which 
could hardly be found among the lower orders. Megasthencs 
mentions the professional class of councillors and assessors, who, 
though small in number, monopolised the highest posts of 
government, executive and judicial.® At another place he 
states that the noblest and the richest took part in the direction 
of the state affairs, administered justice and sat in council with 
the king.® That they formed an exclusive caste it obvious from 

1. VIII. 2, 

2. /61V/., VI. I. 

3. B. N. Dutt, Studies in Indian Social Polity ^ 185-7. Jayaswal, 
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the rules that they could not marry outside their own caste, 
exchange one profession or trade fcr another, or follow more than 
one business.^ All this shows that the avenues to the higher 
bureaucracy were closed to the people of the lower orders. 

The ^udras, however, w^ere given a place in the espionage 
system, which constituted a vital part of the Mauryan adminis¬ 
trative machinery. Kautilya provides that, amongst others, 
women of the ^udra caste can be employed as wandering spies. ^ 
It is further said that those who are employed as procurers 
of water for bathing, shampooers, bed-makers, barbers, toilet 
makers, water servants, actors, dancers and singers, should keep 
an eye on the private character of the officers of the king.^ 
Evidently most of these seem to have been sudras. Working as 
menial servants, and thus coming into contact with their masters 
every minute, they were thought to be the best persons to repor: 
correctly on their private character. Further, according to 
Kautilya, almost all sections of people, including cultivators, 
herdsmen and jungle tribes, should be recruited as spies to watch 
the movement of enemies,—a provision which covers sudras as 
well.^ Members of the lower orders also acted as messengers, 
for Kautilya states that messengers, though untouchables, do not 
deserve death.® 

What is more important, the Arthasdstra provides for the 
enrolment of Sudras in the army. The Dharmasutras give the 
impression that normally only the ksatriyas, and in emergency 
only the brahman as and the vaij^yas, could take up arms. While 
defining the army as an indispensable element of the state, 
Kautilya also declares that the hereditary army purely composed 
of ksatriya soldiers is the most splendid.® But he has no liking 
for the army of brahmanas, who can be won over by salutations 
and supplications.’ On the other hand he prefers the army 
composed of vai^yas and Sudras on account of its numerical 

1. Ibid,, pp. 85-6, Frag, 33. 
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strength.^ But it is doubtful whether the members of the two 
lower yarn as were actually recruited as soldiers during this period. 
Megasthencs dearly states that the husbandmen (roughly 
corresponding to the vaisyas) were exempted from military 
service, and soldiers were meant to protect them.^ Both Arrian 
and Strabo speak of the fighting-men as forming the fifth caste 
of the Indian population and being maintained at the expense 
of the state.*’ That there was a class of soldiers can also be infer¬ 
red from the use of the term bhafarnayesu in the Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions.^ We learn fiom Megasthenes that one division of the army 
supplied servants, who performed miscellaneous tasks, such as 
acting as bandsimui, looking after the horses, and serving as 
mechanics and their assistants.^' Arrian also refers to the 
servants who attend not only on the soldiers but also on their 
horses, elephants and chariots.® Possibly sudras were 
recruited as menial servants and attendants in the standing 
army and not as full-fledged soldiers. Kautilya’s rule, however, 
may suggest that vaisyas and sudras could be enlisted in the army 
in times of emergency. In the new settlements aboriginal 
tribes such as the vagurikas, the sabaras, the pulindas and the 
candalas were entrusted with the work of internal defence.'^ 

In the administration of law and justice Kautilya follows 
the principle of varna legislation. According to him, degraded 
people (patita), candalas and persons of mean avocations are 
among those who cannot act as witnesses in civil suits, except in 
the transactions of their respective communities.® He also lays 
down that the servant cannot give evidence against the master,® 
Similarly the pledged labourer and the slave cannot enter into 
agreements on behalf of their masters. ® Kautilya provides 

1. bahulasdram vd vaisyasudrabalamiti. Ibid. 

2 . McCrindlc, AIM A, pp, 83-84, Frag. 33. 

3. Ibid., p. 217, Arrian, Frag. 12 ; AICL, p. 53, Strabo, Frag, 47. 
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for different kinds of warnings tendered by the court to the mem¬ 
bers of the different varnas. The most severe warning is to be 
given to a ^udra who is reminded of terrible spiritual and worldly 
consequences which shall follow as a result of his false depo¬ 
sition^ In this connection only the ^udra is to be fined and 
bound down to service by the court, there being no mention of 
these things in the case of the three upper varnas.® This provision 
is immediately followed by another, in which Kautilya prescribes 
a fine of 12 pan as for witnesses giving false evidence.* This may 
suggest that the penal measure was probably meant for the J^udra 
witness. Megasthenes says that a person convicted of bearing 
false witness suffers the mutilation of his extremities.® This 
measure may have been confined either to the members of the 
lower orders or to a particular area. 

In the award of punishments Kautilya upholds the varna 
distinctions of the Dharmasulras. Thus, according to him, 
if among the members of the four varnas and the antavasayins 
(untouchables), any one of a lower caste speaks ill of a person 
of a higher caste, he shall have to pay a higher fine than 
in the case of a person of a higher caste defaming a person of a 
lower caste.® The Artha^dstra has also the rule that the limb of a 
sudra with which he strikes a brahmana should be amputated.® 
We are in doubt whether this passage is the work of Kautilya, 
for it agrees rather with the extremist attitude of Manu. In 
another provision Kautilya states that, if a ksatriya commits 
adultery with an unguarded brahmana woman, he shall be 
punished with the highest amercement, a vaisya shall be deprived 
of his property, and a sudra shall be burnt alive w'ound round in 
mats.^ A svapaka who commits adultery with an arya woman 
shall be put to death, while the woman shall have her ears and 

1. III. II. 

2. ... anyMhdvadedanda^ramhandkah. Ibid. In his transaltion SS (p. 200) 
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nose cut off.^ It is not surprising that these severe measures 
were applied against the sudras and svapakas, for even in the 
case of adultery against a woman of the svapaka caste Kautilya 
provides for the branding and banishment of the guilty.- 

Kautilya’s law of prohibition of some kinds of food and 
drink does not apply in the same way to the members of all the 
varnas. Thus a person w ho causes a brahniara to partake ol‘ 
prohibited food or drink sliall be punished with the highest 
amercement ; the same ofl'cnee against a ksatriya will be punished 
with the middle amercement, against the vaisya with the first 
amercement and against the sudra with a fine of 54 panas.’^ 
In the case of cn:bczzlcment or misaj:propiiation the most severe 
punishment is laid down for the menial servants. If an officer 
or a clerk is guilty of this offence, he shall be fined, but in such a 
case a servant shall be given capital punishment.^ 

In the law of inheritance Kautilya maintains the old dis¬ 
tinction between the varnas. Sons born out of the intermixture 
of castes such as the suta, the magadha, the vratya and the ratha- 
kara are entitled to their shares only in the case of abundance of 
paternal property.® Kautilya further provides that the sons 
who are infe rior in birth to the above kinds of sons are entitled 
to no share but can depend for subsistence on the eldest son.® 
This naturally excludes the ayogava, the ksatta, the nisada, the 
pulkasa and the candalas from shares. The position of the pa- 
rasava (i.e. a son begotten by a brahmana on a sudra woman), 
how^ever, is better. It is said that, if a brahmana has no issue, 
the para^ava son shall get one third share in paternal property 
the remainng two shares shall devolve either on his surviving 
sapindas, or, failing them, on his teacher or student.® This may 

1. TGS construes this passage differently from SS. While the former has 
Jvapdkasydrjdgamane vadhah (ii, 181 ), the latter has mdraivapdkasya bhdr)dgaman 
vadhah IV. 13, p. 236). TGS, howe ver, seems to be correct in using Uu? 
word drya which also occurs in the Munich manuscript (Tr., p. 264). 

2. ASy IV. 13. 
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suggest that, if the brahmana father had no issue, even the sons 
born from the ^iidra wife were given considerable shares. In 
the case of a brahmana having sons from wives of all the four 
castes, Kautilya accepts the Dharmasutra principle of diviuon 
of shares.^ He extends this even to the case of ksatriya and vai- 
sya fathers begetting sons on the wives from three or two castes, 
in every case the sudra son getting the smallest share.^ 

The question of the civic status of the sudra vis-a-vis the posi¬ 
tion of slaves in the Arihasdstra needs a careful examination. 
Like the authors of the Dharmasutras, Kautilya clearly recognises 
an arya as a free man, and states that on no account can an arya 
be subjected to slavery.^ As a con)llary to this he ordains that 
the selling or mortgagingby kinsmen of a sudra who is not a born 
slave, has not attained majority, but is an dryaprdna ( arya in 
birth), shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas, and that every¬ 
body engaged in the transaction shall be severely penalised.^ 
I'his implits that sons of the three higher varnas begotten on a 
sudra woman.® cannot be reduced to slavery through the process 
of purchases or pledging: perhaps they might be relegated to that 
position through other processes such as judicial punishment, 
capture in war, voluntary enslavement etc.® Thus Kautilya 
refers to the dryaprdm captured in war being reduced to slavery.’ 
Therefore his rule clearly shows that, with the exception of the 
minor sudra sons of the members of the three varnas, other 
members of the fourth varna could be made slaves. Even in the 
* case of these specified sudras, whose numbers must have been 
very small, the fine prescribed for making themselves is the 
smallest, i. e. 12 panas, which gradually increases in the cases 
of the vaisya, the ksatriya and the brahmana.® 


1. 

2. IMd, 

3. a 6 , III. 13. 

4. uiaraddsavarjamaryaprdnamaprdptavyavaharam sudram vikrayddhdnam naya- 
iasvajanasya dvddasapa^o dwdap, ^5, 111. 13. 


5. Cf. Jayaswal, Mam and Tdjdavalkja, p. 242. 

6. Altogether nine sources of slavery are si)ecificd in the AS (III. 3). 
Other varieties also may have existed. 

7. in. 13. 

8 . Ibid. 
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But under certain special circumstances such as domestic 
distress or inability to pay fines or debts even the life of an arya 
could be mortgaged.^ So far as these mortgaged people (a&Vflto) 
are concerned, Kaulilya lays down a number of liberal rules. 
It is provided that his kinsman shall redeem the pledged person 
as soon as possible. He cannot be employed in impure work. 
If a pledged woman attends on her master while bathing naked, 
or if the master violates her chastity or abuses or hurts her,he 
shall not be entitled to the value of that woman, which will auto¬ 
matically secure her freedom. In the case of rape witli a pledged 
young woman, the master shall not only forfeit the purchase 
value, but also pay a certain amount (sulka) to her and twice 
the amount (of the sulka) to the government. If the master 
has illicit connection with a pledged female slave working as a 
nurse, he shall be punished with the first amercement. In the 
same context it is stated that use of violence towards a high born 
attendant shall entitle him to run away.^ This shows that the 
ahitakas also probably hailed from the higher varna. Unfortunate¬ 
ly in the translation of the above passage Shama Sastry does not 
make any distinction between the ddsa and the dhitaka^ and indis¬ 
criminately uses the word slave for both of them.^ But that the 
ddsas and the ahitakas were two distinct categories of employees 
is clear from several statements of Kautilya. Pie prescribes 
that agreements entered into by the ddsa and the dhitaka should 
be declared void.^ He also states that the king should see to it 
that people pay attention to the claims of their ddsas and ahitakas^ ' 
Kautilya further lays down that a woman who yields herself 
to a ddsa, a j&anVaroAa (servant) or an dhitaka shall be put to death® 
In all these cases Shama Sastry recognises that the dhitaka is 
different from a ddsa and describes him as a pledged labourer or a 

1. atha vd'ryamddhdya kulabandhanaturydrtdmdpadi nifkrayatfi eddhigemya 
bdlatfl sdhdyyaddidraijt vd purvaiji nifkri^iran. ^*$,111. 13. 

2. siddhamupacdrakasydbhiprajdtasya apakratnanam. AS, III. 13. 

3. Tr,, p. 206. 

4. AS, III. I. 

5. Ibid., II. I. 

6. Ibid., IV. 13. 
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hireling.^ Since in the chapter on the ddsakarrnakarakalpa the 
dhitakas are confounded with the ddsas^ the liberal rules 
applying to the former have been taken as applying to the 
ddsa\ as well.* But the above analysis would show that these 
rules of Kautilya apply to the pledged labourers, mostly women 
and presumably belonging to the aryan varnas. The above rules 
also imply that the ordinary dasas could be assaulted, abused 
and employed in impure work by the master. 

Several provisions of Kautilya regarding the emancipation 
of slaves seem to apply exclusively to the aryas reduced to servile 
status. It is enacted that the child of one who sells himself should 
be considered as an arya (frcc).^ A person can earn without 
prejudicing the work of his master, inherit his ancestral property 
and thus regain his aryahood {dryalvam) by paying his purchase 
value.^ An dryaprdna who has been captured in war can secure 
his emancipation through the payment of ransom.^ Failure to 
recognise a dasa as an arya on the receipt of proper ransom shall 
be punished with a fine of 12 piinas.® In all such instances 
the question of regaining aryahood can arise only in the case of 
those who had it before and not in the esse of the sudras. At 
best the above provisions can apply to the sons of the three higher 
varnas born from ^udra mothers. 

ELautilya uses two terms to indicate the emancipation of 
servile people. In the case of the aryas the dryalvam is 
used. But when the non-aryan slaves are to be freed, the 
term addsa is used. For instance, it is laid down that, if the 
master begets a child on his female slave, the mother along 
with the child should be regarded as free."^ If, for the sake 
of supporting her family, the mother decides to continue as a 
slave, her mother, brother and sister shall be liberated (addsdh 
syu^).^ It seems that tliese dasas ceased to be slaves, but they 

1. Tr. ofIII. I and II. i. 

2. Jayaswal, Manu and Tdjnavalkya, p. 209. 

3. dtmavikrayinah prajdmarydm vidydt. III. 13. 

4. ^^,111.13.' 

5 - 

6 . Ibid, 

7. samdirkam addsarjt vidydt' AS, III. 13. 

8. III. 13 after TGS. 
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could not bcco'.nc aryas. We may note that in the early Pali 
texts the term used for the manumission of the slaves is 
bhujjissOy^ and it is expressly stated that only among the 
Yavanas can an arya become a dasa and vice versa. 

It is difficult to say whether the rule poviding for the eman¬ 
cipation through the payment of purchase value applied to the 
non-aryan slaves in the same way as it did to the aryan slaves. 
Perhaps even on j^ayment the liberation of the sudra slaves lay 
at the discretion of the master. But they were also sometimes 
emancipated, for it is laid dowm that selling or mortgaging the 
life of a male or female slav’-e once liberated shall be punished 
with a fine of 12 panas, with the exccj>tion of those who enslave 
themselves.^ It appears that even an ordinary slave could keep 
property of which he could not be deprived by his master.^ 
This could naturally help Iiim in securing his liberation. 

Kaulilya lays dowm some rules to regulate the treatment of 
slaves, w'hich may have applied to the sudra slaves as well as to 
those of higher varnas. He directs that a slave who is less 
than eight years old and without relatives cannot be employed 
in mean avocations against his will, and candSt be sold or mort¬ 
gaged in a foreign land.'* Similarly a pregnant female slave 
cannot be sold or pledged without any provision for her con¬ 
finement.^^ Again, the master cannot put his slave under con¬ 
finement without any reason.® In the chapter on the janapada^ 
nivesa it is enjoined that the king should compel the people to 
pay attention to the claims of their ddsas and dhitakas.’^ This 
sounds similar to the repeated instructions of Asoka that slaves 
and servants should be treated kindly.® 

But the liberal laws of Kautilya mostly cover the dhitakas 
and the ex-aryan slaves whose numbers must have been small ; 
only a few of these laws apply to the greater number of ordinary 

I. s. V. bhijjjissa^ Pali-Eng. Diet. 

1. 111.15. 

<5. Jbid. 

4. Ibid. 

.5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. ^6'. II. I. 

8. R.E.9 (Girnar), 1 . 4 ;P.E. II (Girnfir),!. 2, 
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slaves, who are evidently sudras. Failure to see this point 
has led to the wrong inference that Kautilya’s laws indirectly 
abolish slavery or that he introduced a policy of making his 
countrymen a nation of freemenJ His liberal laws mainly 
indicate his anxiety to protect the position of the ex-aryan slaves 
as distinguished from the non-aryan or sudra slaves. This is 
natural, for Kautilya seems to draw a line between thci sudia 
and the members of the three upper varnas in the laws relating 
to(i vidence, adult(Ty and inlieritance.- Although Kautilya does 
not explicitly distinguish btlwecn an arya and a sudra as the 
Dharmasutras do, he makes an unambiguous distinction between 
an drya and an avara in matters of providing rations.^ And there 
is no doubt that avara stands for sudra. 

The comparatively detailed laws of Kauulya regarding 
slavery, not to be found in the Dharmasutras, show that there 
was a considerable numljcr of slaves in Mauryan India. Quoting 
from M(‘gasthenes Arrian stales that none of the Indians employ 
slaves.^ But this version is si.bstantially modilied by the account 
of Onesikritos, whom Stralo considers more reliable, for 
Strabo places Me^asthenes among a set of liars.^* Onesikritos 
states that the custom of not keeping slaves was peculiar to 
the people in the country of Me usikanos,® %vlrlch included a 
large part of modern Sindh. According to him instead of slaves 
they employed young men in the flower of their age, as the 
Cretans employed the aphamioiai^^ and the Lacedemonians 
the helots.® I’his suggests that even the Mousikanoi had a class 
of people who worked as the helots of society as a whole, not being 
owned individually. The practice bears out the brahmanical 
theory that the Sudras are meant for serving the members of the 
three upper varnas as slaves and hirelings. 

1. Jayaswal, Manu and Tdjnavalkya, p. 209. B. N. Dutt, Siitdies in 
Indian Social Polity^ pp. 184-187. 

2. .Vn/rfl, pp. I6J-2. 

3. ASi II. 15. Cf. distinction between an drya and a 7 nca in AS, I. 14. 

4. McCrindle, AIMA, pp. 211-3, Frag. 10. 

5. Ibid,, pp, 18-19. 

6. McCrindle, AICL, p. 58, Strabo, Frag. 54. 

7 * Like helots, they were attached to the sod. 

8. McCrindle, AICL, p. 41, Strabo, Frag. 34. 
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On the whole there is no indication of any fundamenlal 
change in the civic and political status of the i^udras in the 
Maur}^an period. The politico-legal disabilities imposed on 
them during the pre-Mauryan period continued in the main. 
In the fourth pillar Edict Asoka enjoins the rajuka to introduce 
vyavahdra-samatd?a\ddania-samatddirnongt\\^ people of the janapada 
placed under his charge.^ These two terms have been rendered 
as ‘•impartiality in judicial proceedings” and ‘‘impartiality in 
punishments”.*-^ But, in the context of the old legal discrimina¬ 
tions based on varna, the above terms perhaps indicate an attempt 
on the part of an idealist ruler to do away with such distinc¬ 
tions. In what ways and how far this policy actually operated 
is not known. Possibly in the face of the long standing prejudices 
such a measure was doomed to failure. Besides, since it was issued 
towards the end of his reign in 238 B.G.,® it may hardly have been 
long carried into effect before his death. Therefore this decree 
may have only served to arouse the brahmanical hostility without 
achieving anything for the members of the lower orders. 

As a work mainly concerned with the questions of economics 
and politics, the Artfiaidstra naturally does not supply as much 
information about the social conditions of the i§udras as the 
Dharmasutras do. But it throws welcome light on the marriage 
practices of the sudras and the position of their women. It 
informs us that, among the three higher varnas, rejection of the 
bride before the rite of hand-taking [pdnigrakana) is valid, but 
among the Sudras this is valid before the time of cohabitation.* 
Again, it is said that divorce is not permissible in the case of the 
first four approved forms of marriage,^ which implies that it is 
permissible in the case of the gandharva^ the dsnra^ the rdksasa and 

1. P. E. 4 (Ddhi-Topra Inscription), 1 . 15. 

2. C//, i, 125. 

3. Ibid., Introcl., p. XXXVI. 

4. vivdhdndntu traydnd'n purve^drfi varndndm pdnigraharidsiddhamupdiartanam 
siidrdndrfi ca prakamandm. III. 15. TSS has prakarmanah ( II, p. 92 ). 
He explains this as yonik^atimamdhlkflya, i.e. the loss of virginity of the girl. 
SS's translation of this term as ‘nuptials* does not make sense. Meyer transla¬ 
tes it as ‘Beischlafung’ (p. 296). 

5. 3- 
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the pauaca forms of marriage. It has been shown earlier that the 
itdmUiarva and paUaca forms of marriage prevailed among the 
vaisyas and sudras,^ which would suggest that dissolution of the 
marriage tie was considered easier among them. Kautilya also 
states that while the approved forms of marriage require the 
consent of the father, the unapproved forms require the consent 
of the mother as well,^ This indirectly suggests that the conti¬ 
nuity of matriarchal elements among the people of lower orders 
lent some importance to their women. 

The above provisions of Kautilya are not noticeable in the 
early Dharmasiitras. But Kautilya fixes practically the same 
waiting periods for the wives of the absent husbands of the 
different varnas as is done by Vasistha, the shortest period 
being prescribed in the case of the wife of a ^udra.® All such 
injunctions show that the marriage tie was not considered so 
strong in the case of the Madras as in the case of the members of 
the liigher varnas, among whom women were much more 
dependent upon man. 

It has been suggested that Kautilya’s provision fixing 
the age of sixteen for the bridegroom and twelve for the bride^ 
was meant for the non-brahman a castes, especially the working 
class who desired early progeny.^* Such an assumption is not 
at all warranted by the context in which the above provision 
occurs. On the other hand, in the absence of any references 
to the application of this measure to the lower varnas, this 
provision may be taken to set the standard of conduct for the 
four varnas in the order of their superiority. 

Kautilya informs us that actors, players, singers, fishermen, 
hunters, herdsmen, wine distillers and vendors, and similar 
persons usually travel with their women.® This was not the 
case with the women of the higher varnas, whose activities were 

1. Sahra^ p. ii6. 

2. AS, III. 2. 

3. III. 4. 

4. Ibid,, III, 

5. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Indian Cameralism, p. 66, fn. 5. 

6. tdldpacdranamatsyabandhakaluhdhakagopdlakasau^dikdrdmanjefcffi ca pra- 
srffastrtkdidfji palbjyanusaraf^amadofah. AS, III. 4, 
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limited to the sphere of home. The outside life of the women 
of the ^udra varna was due to the necessity of working in the fields 
and pastures for the subsistence of their family. For Kautilya 
provides that wives of sharecroppers and herdsmen are respon¬ 
sible for the payment of debts incurred by their husbands.^ 

Normally the castes were endogamous during this period. 
Arrian informs us that the husbandman could not take a wife 
from the artisan class and vice versaj^ But some marriages 
also took place between the members of the higher varnas and 
the ^udras, as is evident from Kautilya’s law of inheritance 
and his list of the mixed castes known as the antardlas. He 
repeats the brahmanical theory of the origin of the nisada, the 
parasava, the candala, the pulkasa, the ^vapaka, the ksattS, 
the ayogava, the kutaka ( kukkutaka of the Dharmasutras), 
the rathakara, the vainya etc.® Kautilya states that the function 
of the vainya and the rathakara are identical.^ He further 
declares that members of these mixed castes should marry within 
their own castes.^ The king should see to it that they follow 
their respective avocations.® He enjoins the king to recognise 
these orders and guide his subjects accordingly.^ It is also laid 
down that among all the mixed castes there will be equal shares 
of inheritance.® According to him the mixed castes {antardlas), 
with the exception of the candalas, can live by the occupations 
of the sudras.® Hence only the candalas are regarded as a 
despised caste, and the rathakaras, venas, pukkusas and nesadas 
of the Buddhist list are left out. 

1. stri vd prMiirdi'ini paUkrtaiji rnam anyaira gopdlakdrdhasUikebhya^i, ^46 

III. II. 

2. lA, V, 92. 

3. AS, III. 7. Kautilya introduces a new definition of the vratyas, who, 
according to him, are sons begotten by impure men of any of the four castes 
on a woman of lower caste. Ibid, 

4. karmand vainyn rathakdrah. . 4 .?, III. 7. 

5. Ibid. This interpretation is on the basis of the construction of the 
passage according to TGS (ii, 44). SS gives a different construction, which 
suggests that marriage within the caste was confined only to the vainyas. 

6. purodvmagdmXvarri vrttdnuvrttaiji ca svadharmdn slhdpaMt. A^, III. 7. 

7. a£, hi. 7. ’ * 

8 . Ibid. 

9. A^, III. 7 after TGS, ii, 44. 
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It has been shown earlier that Panini seems to have included 
the candalas in the i§udra varna. But Kautilya does not consider 
them as ^udras.^ They have no place in the fourfold varna 
system. Thus, according to Kautilya, damage done to the ani¬ 
mals and birds of the candalas and forest tribes should 
be punished with half the fine of that done to the similar 
possessions of the members of the four varnas.® In addition to 
the four varrias Kautilya mentions the caste of the antdvasd- 
yins,^ who seem to be identical with the candalas, for the latter 
lived outside villages near the burial grounds.* It is laid down 
that, if the candala touches an arya woman, a fine of a hundred 
pan as shall be imposed on him.*^ This may imply that no such 
fine will be imposed if he tojiiches a sudra woman. Similarly 
the tank of water used by the candalas could not be used by 
anybody else.® So there is no doubt that the candalas continued 
to be regarded as untouchables. But the same cannot be said of 
the other mixed castes such as the parasavas and the nisadas. 
For Kautilya provides for the share of the parasava son in the case 
of the brahmana father having no other issue.^ The Arthasd^tra 
introduces us to a new avocation of the candala. He is to be 
engaged in whipping a transgressing woman in the centre of the 
village.® He may be also asked to drag with a rope, along 
the public road, the bodies of such men and women as commit 
suicide by various methods.® 

Kautilya furnishes some information about the religious 
conditions of the sudras. He lays down that if a person entertains 
at a dinner dedicated to a god or ancestors such vrsala ascetics 
as the Buddhists and the Ajfvikas, a fine of hundred panas shall 

I. AS, in. 7. 

9. canddldrafyacard(idmardhadan^dh. AS, IV. 10. 

3. AS, III. 18. 

4. aS, II. 4. 

5. aS, III. 20. 

6. AS, I. 14. 

7. AS, IIL 6. 

8. AS, III. 3. The candalas may have been specially chosen for the 
purpose because of the ferocity associated with these aboriginal peoples. 

9. Read rajjund. AS, IV. 7. SS translates ghdtc^tsvayamdtmdnam as 
“cause others to commit suicide**, which does not seem to be correct. 
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be imposed on him.’ Shama Sastry readers vrsala as sudra, 
but the passage does not actually refer to the sudras but to the 
ascetics, who were branded indiscriminately as Sudras by 
brahmanas. Nevertheless, the ascetics were respected by Asoka 
without any consideration of caste. It is said that on one 
occasion when As^oka was criticised for this by his minister, he 
replied that considerations of caste prevail in marriages and 
invitations and not in the olxservancc of the dhamma.^ 

A provision of Kaulilya envisages the possibility of admitting 
some sudras to religious and educational facilities. While pres¬ 
cribing certain m ethods to test the character of the amatyas, 
he recommends a particular measure through which their tempta¬ 
tion to disobey his orders on account of religious conviction is 
put to trial. The king shor d dismiss a piiest, who, when 
ordered, refuses to teach the Veda to an undeserving person or to 
officiate in a sacrificial performance undertaken by a person who 
does not enjoy the right to sacrifice ( ayajyaj/ojanddhydpane ).^ 
The dismissed priest should try to mobilise the amatyas for 
the overthrow of the king on the ground of his being irreligious. 
If the amatyas do not succumb to this religious temptation, they 
should be considered pure,'’ In this passage the ayaiya is described 
by the Jayamangald as the son of a sudra woman (^udraputra),® 
Therefore the rule suggests the possibility of the sudra sons of 
the higher varnas performing sacrifice and taking to study if the 
king so desires, thereby indicating the abs olute power of the ruler 
during the Mauryan period. But |:erhaps the normal position 
in this respect is suggested by another statement of Kaudlya, 
who declares that sacrificial virtues fall in ^^alue when performed 
in the company of the husband of a sudra womanso he instructs 
that such a priest should not be cn tertained.^ 

r. AS, ITT. 20. 

2. Qioted in P. L. Narsu, The Essence of Buddhism, p. 137. 

3. Ail, 10. 

Til 

5. xxii, 32. TGS interprets aydjya as vffallpati, i.e., husband of 
a sudra waman (i,4B). 

6. AS, III. 14. 

7. fyaktumanyonyam. Ibid, 
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During the Mauryan period t^iidras were employed by the 
state as slaves, labourers and artisans on a very large scale. 
In spite of the fixation of their wages the economic organization 
was showing signs of strain. Since sufficient dasas and karmakaras 
were not forthcoming for agriculture carried on by the sate, it 
was found necessary to adopt the practice of leasing royal lands 
to sharecroppers, who presumably belonged to the lower orders. 
Secondly, by drafting sudras from overpopulated areas, the 
state seems to have adopted the policy of opening up new lands, 
thus providing the landless sudras with land. Politically and 
socially the sudras continued to be subject to the old discrimina¬ 
tions, although Kautilya seems to have made a number of conces¬ 
sions in the case of the sudra sons of the people of the higher 
varnas. They could not be reduced to slavery, could have share 
in the paternal property^, and under special circumstances could 
enjoy the right to Vedic sacrifice and education. But the larger 
body of the sudras continued to suffer from the old disabilities. 

The Arthasdstra gives us some idea about the general 
conduct of the lower orders, which shows that they were not 
altogether happy about the conditions in which they lived. 
Kautilya’s list of offenders and suspects includes many of those 
whose castes and avocations were held low in society [hlnakarma- 
j diim ). They were suspected of being murderers, robbers or people 
guilty of misappropriation of treasures and deposits.^ Kautilya 
says that, in the case of thefts and burglaries, poor women and 
servants of condemnable nature should be also examined.'* 
He further provides that, if the master is murdered, his servants 
should be examined as to whether they had received any violent 
and cruel treatment at his hands.^ This shows that at times 
domestic servants might make fatal attempts at the life of their 
masters. Kautilya also ordains that when a ^udra calls 
himself a brahmana, steals the property of gods, or is hostile 
to the king, either his eyes shall be destroyed by the application 

1. This was limited to the rathakara and the para^ava. 

2. A?, IV. 6. 

3. Ibid, 

4.. daqdhaiy.'i htdayamadagdharp. drftrd vd tasya parkdrakajanarp. vd daridapd- 
ru^yddatimargeU AS, IV. 7. 
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of poisonous ointment or he shall have to pay a fine of Soopanas,^ 
This indicates the hostility of some sudras to the priestly and royal 
powers. There is also a reference to the seditious activities of the 
para^ava. His anti-state activities are to be countered by the 
same measure as those used against a seditious minister. It is 
provided that the king should employ his spies in fomenting 
quarrels in the family of the suspect, leading to his ultimate 
execution by the government.^ The above references show that 
members of the sudra varna were not happily disposed towards 
their masters. Since there were no peaceful channels into which 
their reaction could canalise itself, it occasionally found expression 
through criminal activities such as robberies, burglaries, theft 
of temple property, murder of the master, attack on the preten¬ 
sion of the brahmanas and seditions against the head of the state. 
These actions seem to be symptomic of the discontent that prevailed 
among them. But there is no evidence of any organised revolt 
on their part. In this respect conditions during the Mauryan 
period were probably somewhat better than they had been in 
the earlier period. The Arthasdstra does not contain any special 
provision to meet organised revolts on the part of the sudras, 
such as can be inferred from some passages of the Dharmasutras. 
On the other hand Kautilya’s readiness to enrol Sudras in the 
army, though perhaps not put into practice, indicates a sense of 
confidence which was born of his twofold policy of conciliation 
and ruthless control. 


I. iudrasya brahmariavddino devadravyamavastf^ato rdjadvistamddisaio dvineira* 
bhedinaJca yogddjanendndhatvamaffaiato vd da^idab- AS, IV. lo. There does not 
seem to be any justification for regarding the brdhmanavddi iUdra as distinct 
from the person who steals the property of god or is hostile to the king, as SS 
has done in the translation of this passage (Tr., p. 255). 
a. AS, V. I based on the commentary of TGS. 



CHAPTER VI 


WEAKENING OF THE OLD ORDER 

(circa 200 B. C. — circa A. D. 200 ) 

Most of our direct information about the position of the 
siidras during this period is derived from the law-book of Manu, 
which is generally ascribed to the period 200 B. G. — A. D. 200.^ 
Manu looks upon Brahmavarta (the country between the Sarasvati 
and the Drsadvati* and Brahmarside^a (the plains of the Kurus, 
the Matsyas, the Pahcalas and the Surasenas) as sacred.® 
On this basis it has been suggested that the law-book arose, 
and was first considered authoritative within this comparatively 
narrow province.* Such a view, though possible, is by no means 
necessary, and the influence of the code of Manu may have 
extended over a much wider area. 

The extreme form of brahmanical fanaticism displayed by 
Manu makes it difficult to evaluate the evidence furnished by 
his work. But his passage bearing on the position of the 
Siidras can be scrutinised in the light of information gleaned 
from the Makdbhdsya of Patanjali, the dramas of Bh^a® and 
the Buddhist works such as the Questions of Milinda^ the Divyd^ 
vaddna^ the Mahdvastu and the Saddharmapundarika,^ A Jain work 
known as the Pannavand^ which supplies valuable information 


I. BUhler, SBE, xxv, Introd., pp. CXIV-GXVIII ; cf, Jayaswal, Manu 
ai.d Tdjnavalkya, pp. 25-32 ; Kane, Hist. Dh.S., ii, p. XI. Ketkar’s argument 
that t le wjrk belo.ags to A. D. 272-320 {History of Caste, p. 66) does not seem 
to t>e convincing. 

X. Manu, II. 17. 

3. Ibid., II. 19. 

4. Johantgen quoted in HDpkini, Rdations of Four Castes in Manu. pp. 4-5 

5« The extreme view assigning Bhasa’s to the 5th or the 4th een B. C, 

is not generally accepted. Bhasa’s date may be placed in the second or third 
cen, A. D. {The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 261). 

6. Since the earliest Chinese translation of the Saddharmapu(i 4 arika took 
place in the 3rd ccn. A.D. {SBE, xxi, Introd., p. XXI), the original composition 
may be assigned to the 2nd or even the first cen. A. D. (N. Dutt, Saddharma 
pu^dttrika, Introd., p. XVII). 
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about artisans, may be also ascribed to this period^ Memorial 
and vf live inscriptions oflhis period also throw welcome sidelights 
on the position of the sudra community. 

The descriptions of the Kali age in several early Puranas 
perhaps allude to thisage^ when the varna divided brahmapical 
society was undermined by the activities of heretical sects and the 
incursions of foreign elements such as the Bactrian Greeks, [?akas, 
Parthians and Kusanas. Partly as a reaction to the pro-Buddhist 
policy of Asoka, and partly because of the advent of these new 
peoples, Manu desperately tries to preserve brahmacical society, 
not only by ordaining rigorous measures against the suclras, 
but also by inventing suitable geneologies for the incorporation 
of foreign elements into varna society. Moreover, his undue 
glorification of the power of the swwd (danda)^ is also meant to 
serve that end. 

Manu reaffirms the old theory that the sudra is ordained 
by God to serve the higher castes.'* The king should order 
a vaii^ya to trade, to lend money, to cultivate the land or to tend 
cattle, and a ^udra to serve the three upper varnas.”* But in the 
chapter on times of distress ( apad-dharma ) Manu dcrclarcd 
that a sudra should serve the brahman a, which would secure him 
all his ends f failing that,he may serve a ksatriya, or may maintain 
himself by attending even on a wealthy vaisya."^ In this con¬ 
nection the phrase api (even) should be particularly noted, 
since it seems to imply that the vaisya was seldom the master of the 
sudra.® This further suggests that in times of distress the service 
of the sudra w^as to be mainly reserved for the brahman as and 
ksatriyas. At another place Manu ordains that the king should 

1. \x\n^ L\f : as D picled in the Jain Canons, p. 38. The book mentiori^ 
Sakas. Yavanas, Murundas, Pahkvas etc. (i. 58), which seems to make it a 
work of th ' post -Mauryan period. 

2. Hazra, Studies in the Purdnic Records on Hindu Rites and Custems, 
pp. 208-10. 

3. Manu, VII. 13-30. 

4. Ibid,, 1 . 91. 

5. VIII. 410. 

6. /iiW., X. 12^ ;cf. IX.334. 

7. dhaninarfi vdpyaparddh\a vaiiyaiji sddro jijiiUet.,. Ibid., X. 12I*2. 

8. Hopkins, . clL, p. 83. 
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^^arefully compel the vaisyas and the sudras to pcribrm the tasks 
Assigned to them ; since, if these two varnas swerve from their 
duties, they will throw the whole world into confusion.^ This 
passage is of particular importance, for it is not to be found in 
any earlier text. Such a measure seems to reflect a period 
of socio-economic crisis, which is also evident from the Tuga 
Purdna^ which informs us that during this period even women 
took to ploughing.- That there seems to have been decaying 
farmers and traders, who w^ere recruited as spies by the king, 
can be inferred from the comment of Kulluka to a passage of 
Manu.^ Another rule of Manu that the sudras distressed for 
subsistence may settle down in any part of the country* (i. e. 
even in the land of the MIecehas) also ]K>ints to some kind of 
crisis, which deeply alTected the producing masses. Hence 
Manu’s measure lor making the vaisyas and sudras work may have 
been necessitated by social convulsions made worse by foreign 
invasions. Perhaps, when the strong rule of the Mauryans 
broke down, it was found increasingly diflicult to keep the vai- 
^yas and the sudras within tlic bounds of their assigned duties. 

The above references also show that distinctions between 
the functions of the vaiiSyas and the :^udras were being gradually 
obliterated. Manu lays down that, if in times of distress the 
vaisya finds it difficult to support himself by his own occupations, 
he should take to the occupcitions of the sudras, i.e. live by serving 
the membeis of the twice-born caste.^ This is also supported 
by a passage of the Questions of Milinda, wdicre cultivation, trade 
and tending of tattle are described as the functions of the ordi¬ 
nary folk such as the vaisyas and the sudras,• there being no 
separate mention of the functions of these two classes, 

1. Afflinw, VIII. 418. 

2. Tugn Pur ana, 167. 

3. Kulluka interprets the term paiicavargam in Manu, VII. 154 as five 
classes of spies, including karsakah k^inavritih and vahijakak kfinauttih. Hopkins 
takes the word in the sense of minister, realm, oily, wealth and army (op. cit., 
p.* 69), but there does not seern to be any justificaiicn for taking the paiicavarga 
in the sense of the five elements of the state, which are generally enumerated as 
seven. 

4. II. 24. 

Manu, X. 98. 

6 . avasesdnatfi puthuvessasuddancofi kdsivanijjd gorakkfid karafityd, Milinda, 
p. 178. 
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In spite of the tendency to approximate the vai^ya to the 
iliidra, there is no evidence of the existence of independent iudra, 
peasants. Generally they continued to be employed as hired 
labourers and slaves, for Manu repeats the old rule that, instead 
of paying taxes, artisans, mechanics and sudras who subsist 
t>y manual labour should work for one day per month for the 
king.^ He lays down a new provision that the vaisyas should meet 
times of emergency b\ paying -J of tlx ir corn as tax and the 
sudras by their manual labour.- In this connection Kulluka states 
'emphatically that cv(‘n in bad times taxes should rot be imposed 
■on the sudras.'’ Mann’s exemption of sudras from taxes is corro¬ 
borated by the MUinda-pailha, It informs us that every village 
bad its slaves;, male and fen?al(*, wage carnt rs (bhaiakas) and 
hind labourns (karmakaras wiiowcrr iLxenj))ted lioni taxc's.'* 
Therefore, unlike the vaivyrts. il.e sfalras do not appear as peasants 
paying taxes to the state. While enumerating the eight-fold 
functions (asfavldham karma) (^ 1 * the king Medhatitlii mentions 
trade, agriculture, irrigation, digging mines, settling uninhaf)iled 

•ciistricts, cutting forests, t te.^'* But there is no evidt'nee of dasas 
and karmakaras being ('npdoyed in agriculture' by the state, 

w we find ill the Mauryau ))eri()d. ilie MahdvasLu describes 
a village headman as hurrying out of ilu; village to inspect the 
work in the ht lds, but we do not know whether he did this on behalf 
•of the king.® It seems tliat sudras were mostly employed as 
s^^rjcultiiral workers by individual proprietors. Patanjali 
•jrefers to the landowner sitting in a corner and supervising the 
ploughing done by five hired labourers.’' Manu also speaks 
of the servants of the peasant proprietors.® According to him 
the cultivator should form an item in the additional portion to 

>1. VIT. 138. 

-2. Ibid., X. 120, 

3. M tu icbhya dpadjapi karo grdhyah. Comm, to ManUy X. 120. 

4. MUinda,p. 147. 

5. Comm, to Mamty VII. 154. Hopkins thinks that the aftavidham 
karma reminds one of the seven elements of the .state cit.y pp. 70-71 ), bxit 
there is no similarity between the astavidha karma and the iapidnga. 

6. i, 301. 

7. Makdbhdfyay ii, 33. 

8. ...hhrtydndmajMndtkfHrikasya tu. ManUy VIII. 243. 
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be given to the brahmana son in the partition of family property.^ 
This obviously refers to agricultural labourers owned by the 
brahmanas. 

Although the view recurs in Manu that ^udras should take 
to the occupations of artisans only if they fail to secure livelihood 
through direct service of the upper varnas,® there seems to have 
been not only considerable increase in the number of artisans 
but some improvement in their conditions during this period. 
This is evident from a large number of recorded gifts of caves, 
pillars, tablets, cisterns etc. to the Buddhist monks by smiths, 
perfumers, weavers, goldsmiths and even leather workers.^ 
Besides these, dyers, workers in metal and ivory, jewellers, 
sculptors and fishermen figure as donors in the inscriptions.^ 
Perfumers, and to a lesser degree, smiths arc repeatedly mentioned 
as liberal votaries, and therefore seem to have formed the 
well-to-do and perhaps numerous sections of artisans. 
Although weavers do not appear as donors as often as 
perfumers, the evidence from Manu suggests that they were an 
important class of artisans ; for it is laid down that they should 
pay 11 palasy and in the case of failure 12 palas.^ These appa¬ 
rently were taxes in kind levied on the produce of the 'weavers, 
who probably owed their affluence to trade in textiles produced 
in Mathura® and other cities. Most of the artisans known from 
inscriptions were confined to the Mathura region, and to the 
w^estern Deccan where their prosperity was stimulated by the 
growing trade with Rome. 

The epigraphic evidence shows that the artisans were organ- 
nised under their headmen, who probably enjoyed the favour of 
the king. Thus we hear of the gift of Ananda who was the fore¬ 
man of the artisans of Sri Satakarni.^ But the literary evidence 

1. Manu, IX. 150. 

2. Ibid., X. 99 and 100. 

3. Luder^s List. Nos. 53, 54, 68, 76, 95, 33 i» 345 , 3 ^^, 495 > 857, 986,1006, 
1032, 1051, 1061, 1177, 1203-4, 1210, 1230, 1273, 1298 ; cf, IC, xH, 83-85. 

4. Ibid., Nos. 32,53-4, 345, 857, 1005, 1092, 1129. 

5. Q,'iotcd from Vyakhydsarfigraho, steyaprakarava, pp. 1727-8 ia 
Dkarmakosa, i, pt. Ill, p. 1927. 

6. Mahdhhofya, i. 19. 

7. Luder^s List, No, 346. 
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suggests that guilds of artisans flourished on a far larger scale 
during this period than in earlier times. At one place the 
Mahdvastu mentions eleven kinds of artisans such as garland 
makers, potters, carpenters, washermen, dyers, makers of bowls, 
goldsmiths, jewellers, workers in conch shell, armourers and cooks, 
all working under their respective heads.^ The same source 
also refers to the eighteen guilds {astadasa srenis) of Rajagaha 
including, goldsmiths, perfumers, gemeuttrs, oilmen, makers of 
flour, etc. The list also includes vendors of fruits, roots, flour, 
and sugar.® Goldsmiths and workers in gems are common to 
both the lists ; yet there seem to have existed about two dozeii 
guilds of artisans during this period.^ It is to be also noted that 
the second list of guilds is quite diflerent from that mentioned in the 
Jatakas.* Although artisans were employed by the king,'' 
increase in the number of guilds may have weakened the direct 
control of the state over artisans. What is more signifleam, 
we do not come across so many kinds of artisans even in the* 
Arihasdstra, ais we find during this period. The Mahdvastu gives 
a list of thirty-six kinds of workers living in the town of Rajagalia.*^ 
The list does not seem to be exhaustive, for it is said at the end of 
it that there are others besides those mentioned.’ A still longer 
list is to be found in the Afilinda-panha, which enumerates as 
many as seventy-five occupations, mostly of artisans.® Many arti¬ 
sans of the Buddhist lists also recur in a Jain w^ork, which enume¬ 
rates eighteen kinds of craftsmen and significantly describes even 
the tailors, weavers and silk weavers as aryans by craft,® showing 
thereby that these crafts were not held in low esteem by the Jains. 

An analysis of the lists of these artisans would show that 
there arose a number of new crafts during this period. As 

1. 11,463-78. 

2. Mahdvastu, ill, 442 ff. 

3. Computed on the basis Mahm astu, ii, 4G3-78 and 0^44211*. Many 
of these artisans were also small traders. 

4. IC, xiv, 31-32. 

5. Pat. on Pa., II. I. I. 

6. iii, 442-3. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Afi/iWfl, p. 331. 

9. Pannavarid, i, 61. 
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against about two dozen trades in thc/)/^jVYA:ay^z^ we meet about 
five dozen trades in the Milinda-paiiha. Of these eight crafts 
are associated with metal working,^ which shows considerable 
advance. Occupations connected with cloth making, silk weav¬ 
ing,^ making of arms and luxury articles,* also seem to have made 
progress. All this shows that artisans of this period made a signi- 
licant contribution to technological and economic developments. 
I’hcsc artisans were not attached to their clients in the 
. same way as the dasas and the karmakaras were attached to their 
mastcFS. Tlius Pataiijali informs us that the weaver was an 
independent worker."* While the dasas and the karmakaras 
worked in the* liope of getting clothes and food, the artisans 
worked in the hope of getting wages.® 

Alanu lays down a iium] 3 er of laws whicli affect the economic 
position of the sudras adversely. Thus he introduces rales of 
interest diflcrcing according to varna."^ I’he monthly 
interest charged should be two, three, four or five per cent 
according to the order of the varnas.® But probably this law did 
not work in practice. According to a Nasik Inscription when 
money was deposited with a weavers’ guild, the rate of interest 
paid by them ameumted to from i to 4 percent per month.® 
There is nothing to sliow that as sudras they had to pay the 
highest rate of interest. A modern apologist has tried to justify 
this gradation of interest on the ground that it is in proportion to 
the social services of the borrowers,which implies that the 

I. Dlgha N., ii, 50. 

•I. suvanna~f sajjha-y sisa-y tipu-, loha-y mani-kara. MilindCy 

3. Pannavand, iy • 

4. A/i/iWfl, p. 331. 

Pat. on Pd,, i. 4.54. 

6 . iathd yadetadddsakarmakaram ndmete *pi svabhutyarthameva fravartanU 
bhaktarjfi celam ca lapsydmahe. Pat. on Pd.y III. i. 26. 

7. A similar rule occuring in Pay.II. 48 seems to be an interpola¬ 
tion, for it is not found in the three other DharmasOtras. 

8. A/anu, VIII. 142. According to Knpapan^ita and the commentators 
on the parallel passage of (VI. 2), Mami and other Smrtis, this rule 
applies only to loans for which no security is given. SBEy xiv, 15. 

9. IMdePs List, No. 1133. 

10. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of the Pol, and Soi, System §j 
Manuy p. 148. 
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if^iervicjE:s rendered by the sudras were negligible when in fact, 
along with the vai^yas, they sustained the entire social fabric 
by their producing activities. Although Manu’s law regarding 
interest may not have worked in practice, in the charging of 
interest probably the brahmanas were shown some consideration 
while the i^udras were made to work off their de])ts. 

Manu lays down that a sudra should not ))c permitted to 
accumulate wealth, for he gives pain to the brahmanas."^ 
It is suggested that this injunction is an exaggerated statement 
{(irthavdda) addressed to the sudra himself,^ but the text does not 
provide any basis for such an interpretation. I'he injunction is 
also compared to an admonition in the English prayer-liook 
advising a poor man “therewith to l)e contented”.^ Since 
the passage in question occurs in the chapter on times of distress, 
it may have been directed against the Buddhist monks or foreign 
rulers who were looked upon as no better than sudras. At any 
rate it is evident from the law of inheritance that the sudra 
owned property.^ This can also be inferred from the old rule 
repeated by Manu that vaisyas and sudras should surmount 
their misfortunes through payment.^ 

According to Manu, one of the qualifications of the person 
with whom money should be deposited is that he should be an 
arya.^ This naturally excludes the sudras. But in the second 
century A. D. in the Satavahana territory money was deposited 
with the potters, the oil millers^ and even the weavers.® ThLs 
practice prevailed among the lay devotees of Buddhism, w'ho made 
such deposits for the purpose of providing robes and other neces¬ 
sities for the monks. But the orthodox also followed such 
practices, for we have a record which shows that during the reign 
ofHuviska {circa A. D, 106—138) a sum of money was deposited 
by a chief with the guild of flour makers at Mathura, out of the 

1. A/anu, X. 129. 

2. K. V. Ran^aswaini Aiyangar, Dharmasdslrat p. i2o. 

3. Ketakar, History of Caste, p. 98. 

4. Manu, IX. 157. 

5. Ibid., XI. 34. 

6. /W., VIII. 179. 

7. 1137. 

8. No. 1133. 
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monthly interest of which a hundred brahnianas were to be s:irv*:d 
daily. ^ These practices provide further ev idence of the indepen-^ 
dent functioning of craftsmen organised in guilds. Evidently 
they could purchase their raw materials and implements witli 
money deposited with them, and could pay interest on it out of the 
prcKeeds from the sale of their (.ommodities. 

Manu lays down that the brahmana can confidently seize 
the goods of his ^udra slave, for he is not allowed to own any 
property.- Jayaswal thinks that this probably legalises seizure 
of property of the Buddhist Samgha which had become enor¬ 
mously rich.*'* But perhaps the rule applies only to those .sudras 
who work as slaves. In Manu’s opinion, even when starving, 
a ksatriya can never seize the possessions of a virtuous brahmana, 
but he can appropriate the possessions of a dasyu or of one who 
neglects his sacred duties.'^ This suggests that the ksatriyas 
and vaisyas who neglected their essential rites could be subjected 
to such expropriation. In such a case the sudras cannot l>e 
considered to be safe. For Manu provides that as the sudra has 
nothing to do with the sacrifice, the sacrilicer of the twice-bom 
caste may take from him two or three articles required for it.®" 
All these rules sliow a definite attempt on the part of Manu to- 
keep down the sudras economically. 

We can obtain some idea about the wages of the workers 
and the general living conditions ol* the lower orders during the 
post-Mauryan period. In one respect, Manu follows the 
principle of Kautilya and states that a hired herdsman may milk 
with the consent of the owner the best cow out of ten.® In this 
case Manu seems to be more generous towards the hired laljourer 
than Kautilya’, for he permits the labourer to milk the best cow* 
The responsibility of the herdsmen for the cattle under their 
charge is emphasised also by Manu, who enumerates their 

1. El, xxi, laser. No. lo. The term used is samitakarusre^HIhid,, I.12)- 

2. Manu, VIII.417. 

3. Manu and TdjUavalkya, p. 171. 

4. Manu, XL 16. 

«i. /Wrf., XI. 13. 

G. Ibid,, Will. 231. 

7. Kautilya only specificcs i/io of milk as the share of a herdsman, 
Isut docs not state that he should milk the best 
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functions under various circumstances^ But in the case of 
loss of cattle he does not provide for the flogging of the herdsmen, 
as is done by Apastarnba, or for his death, as is done by Kautilya. 
Manu introduces a new provision, according to which an area 
of al)out /|oo ciil>ils in width round the villages, and thrice 
as much around the towns, are to be set apart as pasture ground. 
And if the cattle stray into the unfcncccl plots oi'anyone in this 
area and destroy liis stiir<ding crops, the herdsman cannot be 
held answerable for this.- 'Ihus to some extent this lawgiver 
safeguards tlie interests of the herdsmen. 

While stating that the siidras arc meant for serving die brah- 
manas, lie lays down iliat in fixing maintenance for them regard 
should be paid to their aliilily, work, and the number of people 
they have to support." He repeats the inslructlon of Ga.utama 
that these .servants should be given leavings from the table, old 
clothes and licds, but adds that they should also lie given the 
refuge of grain.^ T hese rules obviou.sly refer to the remuneration 
of tho.se ^ildras \vho served as domestic servants. Manu further 
states that the wages of those employed in the service of the 
king—maids and servants—should be fixed according to the con¬ 
siderations of lime and place.*'’ These workers, high (utakr 3 ia)<\i\ 6 . 
{oyjiapakrs'a), should get the daily wages varying from one pan a 
to six panas,® Beside^*, they should get provisions such as 
food, clothes etc. difl'ering according to respective status."^ 
It is not clear whether the terms uikrsta t\ndapakrsla refer to high 
and low varnas, as they arc interpreted in another context.® 
But we learn from Patanjali that there was a wide difference 
betw'een the wages of the karmakaras and the bhrtakas on the 
one hand and those of the priests on the other. Thus, while the 
latter received cows as their wages, the former received only ^ 

I. VIII. 229-44. 

VIII.237-8. 

X. 124. 

X. 125. 

5. VII.125. 

6. VII. 126. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Infra, p. 191-2. 
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of a niska daily,^ i.e. 7! niskas per month. It is siigi^csted 
that the niska is identical witl) the karsapana.'*^ But if this pro¬ 
position is acceptefi the daily wage of a worker will come to ^ 
pana, while the nearly contemporary evidence of Manu indicat(‘s 
that the minimum wage of a labourer amounted to one pana, 
the maximum l^eiiig six ]>auns. In th(* Ariha^iisfrn the daily wage 
ofa worker vai'ies iVom '' para to i^ar a, i.e. onf^ t(^ four time's^, 
but we have no means ofc'slimatiT.g liic relative j:»urciiasiug power 
of'the pana known from tleese 

Manu’s pro\isi<>ns narulating tie' walking conditi<;ns of the 
]a])oaiers are not so detailed a.s tliose of Kaulilya. But, like 
Kautilya, be Is tov tud. a i!('glig^'ril workman. A hired 

wfjrkmanwiiofails Id perform ]>is work arcordliig to the iieTeement 
out of pride, without brine ilk shall 1 k' fined eight krsnalas, and 
no wages shall be riaivl to lum.' Neverllieless, the worker wlio 
I'ails to do liis w’ork on ai'rouiit of illness l)ut completes it on his 
HTOvery shall be paid his wage s for tlie long ])eriod of absence.*’ 

()n the Ollier hand, il'he r]<K\s not cf/uiplete his work 'when he has 
recovered, he sliall not 1 k' })aid ar)\ wages even for the period 
he has worked.® d’his wa>uid suggest that workers w’cre not 
penalised if tin y had to abandon work on account of illness, 
provided tlicy undertook to lini>h the w^ork on their recuperation 
or arranged to get it done by others. Tvlanu docs not make any 
further corresponding provision protecting the interests of the 
labourer as against the cm})loyer, such as we find in the Artha- 
sasfra. From a simile used by him it appe ars that the servant had 
to wait patiently for the payment of his w^ages."^ 

There seems to have been separate streets of the wage- 
earners in towns. A Buddhist source speaks of the hhrtakavilhl, 
presumably in Rajagrha, where the Inahmanas and householders 
(probably vaisyas) w^ent to hire labourers.* Another source 

I. Pal. on Pd.y I. 3,7:!, 

^2. V". S. A':frawala, India as known to Pdnini, pp. 236-7. 

3. Supra, p. 155. 

4. A/anw, VIII. 213. 

,3. Ihid., Vlll. 216. 
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draws a contrast between the street of the poor (daridravithi) 
and the luxurious house of a rich man in a town.' Possibly this- 
daridravithi was identical with the hhrtakavUhi and was inhabited' 
by poor people who lived on wages. We also learn about three 
hhrtakas ,who cleared dirt near a rich man’s house and lived in 
its vicinity in a hovel of strawPatah jali repeatedly slates that 
the house of a vrsala, i.e. a sudra, is reduced merely to a wall 
[ku4ya),^ This suggests that presumably it had an earthen or 
brick wall and the other three sides were enclosed by straw. 
It is also possible that tlie term kudya^ here indicates a hut. 

The bhrtaka was distinguished b> his lacerated body, dishe¬ 
velled hair and dirty cIothes/‘ for a well dressed person could not 
find employment in the hhrtakavlthl^ ah hough he waited there for 
the whole day.® Manu gives some idea of the food and dress 
of the Madras who were employed as domestic sei*vants. In 
this respect he jncrcly repeats and to some extent elaborates the 
old provision of Gautama. A sudra servant should be allotted 
by his master a suitable* maintenance commensurate with his 
ability, indastry and the size* of his I'ainily.’ He should be given 
remnants of food, refuse of grain, worn out clothes and old beds.® 
In the Milinda-pahha tender wives of ksatriyas, brahmanas and 
gahapatis arc described as eating tasteful cakes and nu*at,® 
but there is no mention of tlie wives of sudras in this connection. 
During the post-lVIauryan periled tlu* economic distinction.s 
between the sudras and the vaisyas were lending to become 
blurred. But the sudras chiefly continued as agricultural 
workers employed by individual landowners. Artisans seemi 

1. Saddharmapzmdarika. Ch. IV. p. 76, 

2. ..,kaiapalikuhcikti)dm. Ibid., IV. p. 7B. SBE ir. of the phrasr seemi 
to be correct. It docs not occur in Edgerton's BUS Dictionor). 

3. kudjibhutarn vrsalakulamiti. Pat. mi I'd., I. 2,47 & VI. ‘^.61. 

4. kudi is a wrong reading for kiiti (s. v. Monicr-Williams, Samk-Eng 
Diet .), and kudyi may be a form of kudi. 

5. sphatitafurufd r&kfakeid malinavastranivasandh.' Divva.,p. 304. Edgrrton^ 
iloubts the correctness of puru.fd and suggc.st8 parusd (?) in its place (.t. it- 
sphafita, BUS Diet.), but the existing reading gives a bcUei sense. 

6. Divya., p. 304. 

7. Manu, X. 124. 

8. X. 125. Cf. V. 140. 

9. Milinda, p. 68. 
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to have functioned more independently than in the earlier 
period. They increased not only in number and variety but 
also showed signs of prosperity. Manu’s laws imposing new 
economic disabilities on the sudras were probably ineffective. 
But there is no indication of any change in the living conditions^ 
of the main body of the Jiudras. 

Mann supplies considerable information about the position 
of the sudras in post-Mauryan polity. He lays down that a 
snataka should not dwell in the country of a sudra ruler.^ 
This apparently points to the existence of sudra rulers during 
this period. But they do not seem to havT arisen from the fourth 
varna, for contemporary political history does not know of such 
rulers. They probably refer to the (ireek, .^aka, Parthian and 
Kusana rulers, who were affiliated to Buddhism or Vaisnavism, 
and whom Manu describes as degrad(‘d ksatriyas reduced tr> 
to sudrahood on account of their failure to consult brahamanas 
and to perform enjoined Vedic rites.- The Puranic descriptions 
of the Kali age speak of the sudra kings per forming the asvamedha 
sacrifice* and employing brahmaria priests.* While referring 
to the Kali rulers, the Vipm Purdna states that the people of v’^arious 
countries will intermingle with them and follow their examples.^ 
This seems to refer to the rulers of foreign extraction. They 
were the followers of heretical sects®, w'hich further aroused 
Manu’s hostility towards them. It is in order to prevent 
contact between brahmanas and these rulers that Manu forbids 
the snatakas to dwell in their kingdoms. He further prescribes 
that brahmanas should not accept presents from a king who Ls 
not descended from the ksatriya race.’ All these rules are 
obviously meant to prevent the recognition of foreign rulers by 

1. na iudrarajye niva^et, Manu, IV. 61 . 

2. vxfalatvaifi gatd lake,.. Afanu, X. 43*44. 

3. Mat, P.f 144. 43a ; BrahmSnda, /*., ii. 31. 67b ; Vd, P., 56. 67a. 
wro^igly readsfor *cd.ivamedhena^ oi xhi:. Brahmar 4 a (Hazra, op, 
tU., 206, fn, 59). 

4. Karma P., Gh. 30, p. 304. 

5. VifVuP,, IV. 24. 19. 

6 . rijdnah iudrabhUyifthdh pdkhanddndm pravartiakdh, BrahmSnda P., Ik 
31.41. 

7. Mam, V.84. 
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by the brahmanas. But gradually this open hostility gave way 
to toJcrance and ultimate recognition of the alien rulers as 
ksatriyas, though of an inferior kind. 

During this period some Buddhists also do not favour rulers 
iVoni low castes. The Milinda-panha states that a person who is 
low horn and base in lineage is not fit for kingship.^ 

Manu lays down that the king should appoint seven or eight 
ministers whose ancestors have l>een royal officers, who are skilled 
in the use of weapons, descended from noble families and are 
men of experiencx .- It is obvious that the sudras could be hardly 
ex])('eted to fulfil these cpialifications. 

Manu Avarns that the kingdom of that monarch who looks 
on, while a sudra se ttles the law, will sink low like a cow in 
morass.•*' Such a rule perhaps again refers to the kingdoms 
of the barbarian rulers, who may have appointed some sudras 
to c arry on the administration of justice or to perform other 
administrative functions. But Manu emphatically states that 
even a biahrnana who subsists mainly by tlic name of his caste, 
(i.e. merely by calling himself a brahmana) can interpret the 
law, but a ,4iidra can never be appointed as a judge {dharma- 
pnwaktd)* The commentators add that ksatriyas might be 
eniployc'd in cases of necessity,® but they do not mention vaisyas. 
This fits in with the sclierne of Manu, in which ksatriyas cannot 
prosper without brahman as and vice-versa, but closely united they 
prosper in this world and in the next.® Probably in brahmanical 
kingdoms the first two varnas monopolised all administrative 
and judicial posts. 

Manu repeats the old principle that members of the four 
varnas and the untouchables can act as witnesses in the trans- 
sactions of their respective communities.*^ But he adds 
that ksatriyas, vaisyas cjr sudras, provided they arc householders, 

I. p. 358, 

•2. ManUy Vll. 54. 

3 . ihid.,vn. 21. 

4. md, viii. 20. 

3. Kullilka, R^ghavananda and Nandana on Manu, VIII. 20. 

G. Manu, IX. 322. 

7. /W., VIII. 68. 
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have sons and arc indigenous, are competent to give evidence 
when called by a suitor.^ In the opinion of Kulluka this applies 
to civil cases such as delits etc.^ This provision of Manu makes 
a definite advance on the provisions of earlier times which do 
not permit the sudras to appear as witnesses in the cases of the 
members of the higher varnas. As to cases such as defamation, 
assault, adultery and theft, anybody can be called as a witness 
irrespective of the qualifications required in civil cases/^ If 
qualified witnesses are not available, Manu permits even s!a\ es 
and servants to act as wntness.-* Manu does not introduce any 
varna distinctions in boundary disputes between villages ; 
witnesses are to be examined in the presence of the crowd of 
villagers.^ Amongst those whom Manu does not permit to appear 
as witnesses (evidently in civil cases) arc artisans, actors and 
dancers.* Kulluka justifies this on the ground that these people 
are alw^ays occupied with their woik and that they can be won 
over by briijery.’ Born slaves arc also not permitted to act as 
witnesses.® 

Manu rcDcats the old rule of giving warning to the members 
of the various varnas before making depositions.* If a sudra 
gives false evidence, he is held guitly of all sins,^®and is threatened 
with the most terrible spiritual consequences.^^ But he adds that 
a judge should cause a brahmana to sw'ear by his veracity, a 
ksatriya by his chariot or the animal he rides on, a vaisya by 
his kine, grain and gold, and a sudra by imprecating on his head 
the guilt of all grievous sins.^- Significantly, however, Manu 

1. Aftj/zw, VIII. 62. 

2. Kull. on Mawtt, VIII. 62. 

3. ManUf VIII, 62 and G9 with the comm, of Kull. 

4. Jbid., VIII. 70. 

5. VIII. 254. 

6. /^zVy., VIII. 65. 

7. Kull. on Manu, VIII. 65. 

B. Manu, VTTT. GG with the comm, of Kull ; adhyadhlna is explained as n 
garbkaddsa {Ibid.). 

9. VIII. 88. 

10. Ibid, 

11. Possibly a whole series of exhortations made by the judge in Mam, 
VIII. 89-101 are addressed to the sudra wdtne.ss. 

''' Afaww, VIII. 113. 
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does not ordain any special royal punishment for the 5 udra 
witness. He states the general principle that, in the case of giving 
false evidence, the king should fine and banish men of the three 
lower castes, but should only banish a brahmana.^ Similarly, 
according to Manu, brahmanas are not liable to corporal 
punishments, which can be inflicted only on the members of the 
three lower castes.^ Therefore in these respects the sudra is 
placed on a footing of equality with the ksatriya and the vaisya. 

It is laid down that the king should take up the cases of 
the litigants in the order of their varnas.^ In settling the law he 
should take into account the customs of every caste.* Conduct 
of good people is regarded as a source of law by Manu,® and 
according to a commentator of the 17th cen. A. D., this 
includes the practice of the good sudras as well.® 

Like the early lawgivers, Manu is guided by considerations 
of varna in the administration of justice, which affects the posi¬ 
tion of the sudras adversely. If a ksatriya defames a brahmana, 
he shall he fined a hundred panas, a vaisya 150 or 200 panas, 
])ut a sudra shall suffer corporal punishment.’ If a brahmana 
defames a ksatriya, a vaisya or a sudra, he shall be fined respec¬ 
tively 50, 25 or 12 panas.® Tlic fact that a fine of 12 panas 
is prescribed in the case of a brahmana abusing a sudra is signi¬ 
ficant, for in the Gautama Dharmasutra no fine is provided in such a 
case.® 

Generally Manu lays down very^ severe punishments for 
sudras offending against the members of the superior varnas. 
Thus if a sudra insults a twice -born with gross invective, he shall 
have his tongue cut out.^® The term twice-born {dvijati) indicates 
only the brahmana and ^ the ksatriya, for this punishment is 

1. Ibid., VIII. 123. 

2. VIII. 124.5. 

3. VIII. 24. 

4. /AiW., VIII. 41. 

5. Ibid., II. 6. 

6. (iiuiu-fl in K. Rangaswami Aiyarigar, Rdjadharmai pp. 155-6. 

7. Matiu. VI n. 2G7. 

8. /Aw/., VIII. 268. 

9. XII. 13. 

10. Manu, VIII. 270. 
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-expressly forbidden in the case of a 4 udra reviling a vaiSya^ 
Manu further provides that, if a sfidra mentions the names 
.and castes of the twice-born (dvijati) with contumely, an iron 
nail, ten fingers long, shall be thrust red-hot into his mouth.^ 
If he arrogantly teaches brahmanas their duties, the king shall 
cause hot oil to be put into his mouth and into his ears.'* Jayaswal 
suggests that these provisions are directed against the 'dharma"- 
preaching learned sudras, i.e. the Buddhist or Jain sudras and 
sudras who claim equality with the higher classes.* Apparently 
these ])rovisions are laws against tlie author’s political opponents, 
who flout the established order.*^' It is difllcult to say how far 
thrs(' laws \v('n' put into cflect. Perhaps they may have been the 
suggestions of a fanatic and were rarely if ever put into practice.® 

In cases of assault and similar crimes the punishments 
prc\s(nl)?‘(l for the siKlras are very harsli. It is provided that 
the very limb with wliich a man of low caste (antyajah) hurts 
a man of* the high<‘st caste {sresihah) shall be cut Here 

Kulluka takes cintyaja in the sense of sudra,® which agrees with 
a similar rule of earlier 'Die t(*nn sre^iha refers to brah¬ 

manas and not to the itkti of three higher castes, such as is 
sometimes understood.*^ In a verse Manu states that he 
who raises his hand or a stick shall have his hand cut off ; 
he who in anger kicks with his feel shall have his foot cut off.*^ 
Proba})ly this also refers to the offences of the sudra against the 
brahmana. It is further laid down that if a man of the lowest 
birth (apakrstajah) tries to place himself on the same seat with 
a person of high caste (utkrstah) yhe shall be brandc don his hip 
and banished, or the king shall cause his buttock to be gashed.'® 

1 . Manu, VTII. 277. 

2. Ibid., Vin. 271. Tkr In m is explained by KuU. as* brahmaij as 

.and ()ihc:s\ hut probably it refers to biahmaiias alone. 

3. Manu, VIII. 272. 

4. Manu and Tdjnavalkya, p. 150. 

5. Cf. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of the Pol. and Soc. System nf 
.Manu, p. 132. 

6. Basjiam, Wonder that was India, p. 80. 

7. Manu, VIII. 279, 

8. Kull. on Manu, VIII. 279. 

9. Gaut, Dh. S., XII. i ; This rule also occurs in the 

10. SBE, XXV, 303. 

11. VIII. fltto. 

12. Ibid., VIII. 281. 
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The apakrstqja stands for the sudra and the utkrsia for the brah- 
mana,^ Similarly if out of arrogance the sudra spits on a 
brahmana, the king shall cause both his lips to be cut off ; if he 
urinates on him, the penis ; if he breaks wind against him, the 
anus.^ Again, if the sildra lays hold of the hair of a brahmana, 
the king should unhesitatingly amputate his hands, likewise if 
he takes him by the feet, the beard, the neck, or the scrotum.^ 
Perhaps to cover all such cases, Manu lays down a general rule 
that the king shall inflict on a base-born sudra, who inten¬ 
tionally gives pain to brahmanas, various corporal punishments 
which cause terror.^ Chving j)ain to the brahmanas is interpreted 
as causing him physical pain or stealing his property.^ 

Most of the provisions enumerated above are directed 
against the sudras offending against tlic brahmanas. Even the 
mere existence of these provisions in the law-book shows that 
relations between the highest and the lowest varnas were very 
strained. We have hardly any evidence to determine whether 
such provisions were carried out. The AJahdvaUu, however, 
informs us that sometuncs severe bodily tortures were inflicted 
on the hired labourers in order to make them work, lliis text 
states that some people casue these workers to be shackled with 
fetters and chains, ordering the hands and feet of many to be 
pierced, and the nose, flesh, sinews, arms and back of many to 
be slit five or ten limes.® The Saddharmapmdarlka refers to a 
young man of good family bound in wooden rnanacics.^ 
Therefore it is small wonder if sudra offenders were subjected to 
corporal punishments, but whether the penal laws of Manu 
were literally applied to them is open to doubt. 

1. Kull. on ManUf VIII. A). Mtcllia. and (it>viiicaraja concur with 
Kull, {SBE, XXV, 303). 

2. Manu. VIII. 

3. //yzV/., VIII. 2^3. 

4. Ibid., IX. 248. 

5. Kull. on Alanu, IX. 248. 

6. Mahdvastu. i, 18. Smart has the teim hastimgadddibhihi but Bailey 
reads it as hadio^ which aho cjccuis in Dina., pp. 365 and 4^5 in the yenu* oi 
fetters (SBB, xvi, 15, fn. 2 ). I'he teiin harahigorahi is used in Maithill in the 
sense ol‘ wooden shackles. 

7. p. 289. 
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Harsh punishments are, however, not prescribed in the case 
of people of equal castes assaulting each other. It is laid dowti 
that he who breaks the skin of an equal or dravs^ blood from him 
shall be fined loo panas; he who cuts a muscle six niskas, and he 
who breaks a bone shall be banished,^ According to Righa^ 
vananda this rule refers to iSudras assaulting ^udras,® 

For the expiation of the sin of murder Manu prescribes 
the performance of the lunar penance, which varies in length 
according to the varna of the murdered person. A penance 
lasting for three years is prescribed in the case of the murder of 
a brahmana and a penance for 2 J months in the case of the 
murder of a ^udra.^ For killing a ^udra Manu prescribes d 
wergeld of ten cows and a bull,^ such as is found in the earlier 
law-books. But he adds that this fine is to be paid to a brahmana. 
Similarly, like the earlier lawgivers, he prescribes the same 
penance for killing a i^udra as lor killing a number of small 
animals and birds.® Such provisions leave no doubt that 
Manu attaches very little importance to the life of a ^udfa. 
Curiously enough, in one provision of Manu’s rules regarding 
murder there is no trace of varna distinctions. If the case 
involves the death of a member of any varna, a falsehood may Be 
spoken and the sin arising therefrom may be expiated by making 
offering to the Sarasvati.^ Manu also declares that slaying 
women, sudras, vaii^yas and ksatriyas is a minor offence, causing 
loss of caste.® But this rule is probably merely meant to emphasise 
the importance of the life of a brahmana. 

Manu holds that the higher the varna, the greater is the crime 
in committing theft; the guilt of a i^udra is considered the smallest,® 
for the habit of stealing is thought to be more usual with him, 

1. Manu, VIIT. 284. 

2. SBEy XXV, :]04. 

3. ManUy XI. 127, c;f. 129-131. 

4. IhitL, Xr. 128-31. 

fv XI. 131. 

t). XT. 132,141. 'j'his rule shows a discrepancy between the reli¬ 

gious and ‘secular’ punishments ol'Manu anrl otiicr lawgivers, for according 
to secular provisions a \vc:g< Id of ten cows and a bull is prescribed for killing 
a sudra. 
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8. XI. 67. 
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In the law of inheritance Manu upholds the old rule of giving 
the tenth part of property to the sudra son of a brahmana, 
even when the father has no son by wives of the higher castes.* 
There also recurs the old idea that the sudra son of a brahmana, 
a ksatriya or a vaiiSya is not entitled to any share ; whatever 
is allotted to him by his father becomes his share a Sudra 
can be regarded as a kinsman but not an heir.® As regards 
inheritance among the Sudras, even if there be a hundred sons, 
their shares shall be cqual.^ Thus, only the ^udra sons of the 
higher caste people were not alw^ays certain of receiving shares. 
Generally, members of the sudra varna enjoyed the right to pro¬ 
perty. This can be also inferred from another law, according 
to which property stolen by thieves must be restored by the king 
to the members of all the varnas.® 

Manu’s laws of adultery do not discriminate so much 
against sudra women as against sudra men. If a brahmana 
approaches unguarded women of the three lower varnas, he 
shall be fined 500 panas ; for a similar crime against an antyaja 
woman the fine shall be raised to a thousand panas.® The same 
fine shall be imposed on a ksatriya or a vai^ya if he has inter¬ 
course with a guarded sudra woman.’ If a brahmana dallies 
with a vrsali for a night, he removes that sin in three years, by 
subsisting on alms and daily muttering sacred texts.® While most 
of these law's are meant to preserve the purity of the brahmana 
by preventing moral lapses on his part, they make it clear that 
Manu also protects the purity of the sudra woman. This is 
in keeping wnth his principle that women of all the four varnas 
should be protected.® 

But the rule of Manu that people should not converse 
with the wives of others docs not apply to some sections of 
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£*udras such as actors and singers, for they live on the intrigues 
of their wives.^ Nevertheless, those who converse with these and 
female slaves under the charge of a master arc required to pay a 
small hne.^ Buddhist and Jain nuns are also included in this 
category,^ for they were probably recruited from the lower 
orders, and, like monks, were looked upon as sudras.^ Manu 
prescribes the most severe punbhment for a i^udra male adulterer. 
The ^udra who has intercourse with an unguarded woman of the 
twice-bom caste shall lose the part offending and all his property ; 
in the case of such an offence against a guarded woman he shall 
lose everything, even his life.® Here the term twice-born 
(dvijati) seems to refer to the brahmana, for the two following 
rules provide punishments for ksatriya and vai§ya offenders 
against a brahmana woman.® But if these two offend against a 
guarded brahmani who is the wife of an eminent brahmana, 
they shall be also punished like a sudra or be burnt in a fire of 
dry grass.’ It may be recalled that in this case Kautilya provides 
the punishment of death by burning only for the sudra offender,® 
although Vasistha provides similar punishments for ksatriya 
and vaisya offenders as well.® A passage of Manu is taken 
to mean that in such a case the sudra shall be punished with 
death.Since the death penalty for the ^udra adulterer is 
generally corroborated by other sources, this provision of Manu 
may not have been ineffective. 

Manu’s laws regarding slavery throw considerable light 
on the civic status of the sudras. According to Kautilya the 
sudra sons of aryan parents cannot be reduced to slavery. 
But although Manu allows shares in the inheritance of family 
property to sudra sons, he docs not refer to this practice. 

!. Manu, VIII. c>Gi.2. 

2. Jhid., VIII. 363. 

3, Ibid. 

Jayaswal, Manu and I djfiavalkya, pp. 167-8. 

t-,. Manu, VIII. 374. 

6. /W., VIII. 375-<>- 
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Ife is the first to enunciate the principle that slavery is the eternal 
4 estiny pf a ^udra. But this applies only to relations between the 
brahmapas and the ^udras. Manu states that a i^udra, whether 
bought or unbought, should be reduced to slavery because he is 
created by God for the service of a brahmana.^ In the next 
verse he adds that a t^udra cannot be released from servitude 
because servitude is innate in hini,^ As compared to the sudras, 
the members of the twice-born castes cannot be reduced to slavery. 
If a brahmana compels men of the twice-born castes to work as 
slaves, he shall be fined 600 (panas) by the king.^ In this conneo 
tion KauUlya provides a graded scheme of fines ; the highest fine 
pf 48 panas is provided by him for enslaving a brahmana.^ Manu 
does not refer to such distinctions but provides a far heavier 
fine for enslaving the people of tlic three upper varnas. 

Even in the law-book of Manu, all the sudras are not 
treated as slaves.*^ The legal distinction between a sudra and 
a slave is clearly recognised by Manu, who refers to the son of a 
^udra by a dasi (female slave of his slave)/* Thus, though the 
slave may have been generally recruited from the sudra varna, 
sometimes the Sudras themselves owned slaves. But th(* distinc¬ 
tion between the ^udra and his slave was not so wide as that 
between the twice-born and his slave. According to Manu, if 
permitted by the father, the son of a sudra by a female slave could 
take a share of the inheritance.^ But this is not provided in the 
case of the similar sons of the twice-born. Incidentally, the 
above law of Manu shows that slaves enjoyed the right to property. 
According to the comment of Kullfika on a passage of Manu, 
when the master is abroad, I'or the sake of his family the slave 

1. .iudrardu kdravfddd.\ymn hlUiwakilicmcva id; dd^ydymen hi srst<f\\au hrdh- 
manasya svayamlhuid. Me ;///, \' 111. 4 ) . 
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mdttadapohati. Alarm, VIJI. 414. J'iiis is tiviUrd Mt'cil.aliilii a,-, a glorilK-d 
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can represent him in business transactions, which the master 
cannot rescind.* At another place, however, this is denied by 
Manu ; sale made by one not the real owner is declared invalid.® 
It has been }X)lnted out earlier that on failure of competent wit¬ 
nesses even slaves and servants could give evidence. All this would 
show that even the slaves had some status in law. 

In some sense domestic slaves were treated as members of the 
family. Manu enjoins the head of the household not to enter into 
discussions with his parents, sister, daughter-in-law, brother, 
wife, son, daughter and dasa.® Stating the reason for this he 
points out that wife and son are parts of the body of the house¬ 
holder,♦ that the daughter deserves kindness, and that the 
class of slaves forms his own shadow. Hence Manu{instructs that, 
even if these people insult the householder, he should calmly 
putup with them.® Docs this suggest that the old family solidarity 
sufTcred a temporary break-down ? For it soundsjeurious that 
this lawgiver should ask the master to pocket the insults given 
by his slaves. 

But the slaves and the hired labourers did not enjoy the 
same rights as the citizens. This can be inferred from the condi¬ 
tions obtaining in the republican states of the Malavas and the 
Ksudrakas. Commenting on a passage of Panini Patahjali states 
that the sons of the Ksudrakas and the Malavas are respcctivly 
known as Ksaudrakyas and Malavyas, but this does not apply 
to the sons of their slaves and labourers.* 

Manu’s provisions regarding the politico-legal position 
of the iSudras are mostly based on the similar rules of the older 
authorities. Of his new provisions some were directed against 
the foreign rulers and followers of heterodox sects who were 

I Here the term adhyadhina means a dasa according to Kull. Manu, 
VIII. 167. 

2. Afanu, VIII. 199. 

3. IV. 180. 

4. IV. 184. 

5. IV. 185. 

6. idarji tarhi kfaudrakdnamapatyam malavdnamapatyamiti, atrai-i kfoudrakyah 
imlavya iti naitatkfdm dose vd bhavati karmakare vd. Pat. on Pd, IV. 1.168. CT. 
Kdiikdon Pd,, V. 3. 114. 
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condemned as ^udras, and others against the ^udras as such. 
The provisions of the later type mainly relate to ^udras offending 
against brahmanas. But even in this respect Manu’s policy 
of gross discrimination against the sudras could not make any 
appreciable headway. He not only retains the old provision 
of wergeld for the life of a j^udra but also prescribes a fine of 12 
panas for the brahmana abusing a . 4 udra—a provision which is 
not to be found in the earlier law-books. It is significant that 
towards the end of this period the Satavahana ruler Cautamiputra 
v^atakarni (A. D. 106-130) claims to have restored order out of the 
confusion of the four varnas by conciliating the brahmanas 
and the sudras [avaras).^ 7 'his alignment of the varnas was 
directed by the brahmana ruler against the ksatriyas/^ who 
perhaps belonged to the foreign ruling dynasties. 

Manu\s provisions regarding the social position of the 
.<udras arc largely the re-mastications of the views of the older 
authorities. But he introduces certain new discriminations 
against them. He recounts the old story of creation which 
gives the lowest place to the sudras.^ He also repeats tiie old 
law' prescribing different forms of greetings (presumaV)ly used 
by a brahmana) in relation to the members of the four varnas.^ 
But he adds that a brahmana who does not know the form of 
returning salutation must not be saluted by a learned man because 
he is like a sudra.^ We learn from Patanjali that in returning 
greetings sudras were addressed difierently from non-sudras. 
Thus an elevated tone was not to be used in addressing Sudras. 
The term bho (a vocative p»'?.rticle) was to be used in addressing 
a rajanya or a vaisya* but not a ^udra. Hence varna distinctions 
were reflected even in the formation of grammatical rules. Manu 
provides that a §udra can be respected if he has reached the tentli 

1. dijdvara kutuba vivadhanasa...vimvatita cdtuvana sarpkarasa. NSsik Cav<* 
Inscription of Vasisthiputra Pujumavi, Is. 5-6 (D. C. Sircar, Select Imcriplions^ 

igy)- 

2. Ibid. 

3. Afa/tUyl.^i. 

4. Ibid., II. 127. 

5. Ibid., 11.126. 

6. bho rdjanyaviidm vd, Pat. on Pd.y VIII. 2. 82-83, 
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decade of his life.^ But such a rule can have covered only a very 
limited number of ^udras. 

Manu introduces varna distinctions even in the ceremony 
of (naming) of the child, which naturally emphasises the low 
position of the sudra. According to him a brahmana’s name 
should denote something auspicious, a ksatriya’s name power, 
a vaisya’ name wealth and a ^ildra’s name something contemp- 
tible.2 As a corollary to this he states that the titles of the 
members of the four varnas should respectively imply happiness, 
protection, prosperity and service.® Wc liave no evidence 
that this practice was widely followed, but Manu’s provisions 
w ith regard to names show that the members of the lower orders 
were generally objects of contempt in brahmanical society. 
Thus the word vrsala used for the sudra was a term of abuse and 
opprobrium. While illustrating a rule of Panini regarding the 
formation of the samdsns Patanjali states* that “like the female 
slave” or “like the vrsali” arc terms of abuse,'* suggesting thereby 
that sudras and slaves were considered despicable elements in 
society. The vrsala was placed in the category of the thief, 
and both aroused brahmanical hostility.^* We also learn that 
the vrsala, the dasyu and the thief were treated as contemptible 
people.® 

The company of the sudra was considered contaminating 
for a brahmana. Manu states that a brahmana who lives in the 
company of the most excellent people and shuns all low people 
becomes most distinguished ; by the opposite conduct be is 
degraded to the position of sudra.’ He reproduces the provision 
that the snataka should not travel with the sudras.® M^nu 
recalls the old rule that if the vaisyas and Sudras come to the liouse 

1. ManUt II. 137. Cf. Gautama who declares that a Sudra is vvctrlhy 
of respect on reaching the age of eighty. 

2. Mann II. 31. 

3. sarmavadbrdhmam^ya syddrdjno rakfdsamanvitam; vaiiyasyapuftisamyakiam 
mdrasya prejiyasarjiyutam. Manu, II. 32. Kull. comments that these titles shoxiltl 
l>e respectively barman, varmaUf bhuti and ddsa, 

4. Pat. on Pd., VI. 2.11. 

5. Pat. on Pd., II. 2.11 and III.2.127. 

6. Pat. on Pd., V. 3. 66 ; cf. Pat. on Pd., 111.1.107-8. 

7- Manu, IV.245. ^ 

8. Ibid., IV. 140 He, however, uses the word wifola in the place of 
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•of a brahmana as guests^ out of compassion they should be per* 
mittcd to take their food along with the servants.^ Manu provides 
that the snataka should not eat the food of a sudra.^ In a long 
list of those whose food should not .be taken by the snataka arc 
blacksmiths, nisadas, stage-players, goldsmiths, basket-makers, 
trainers oi'hunting dogs, distillers and vendors of spiritous liquors 
(saundikas), washermen and dyers.^ It is further stated that the 
food of a king impairs the vigour of the snataka, the food of a 
sudra his excellence in sacred learning, the food of a goldsmith 
his longevity and that of a leather-cutter (carmdvakartinah) his 
fame.^ Curiously enough, along with the food of the various 
sections of the sudra community, the food of the king is also 
considered as detrimental to the welfare of the snataka. Maim 
further adds that the food of an artisan destroys the offspring 
of the snataka, that of a washerman his physical strength and the 
food of the tribal groups and harlots excludes him from the 
higher worlds.® If he takes the food of any of these people 
unintentionally, he must fast for three days ; but if he has done 
so intentionally, he must perform a difficult penance known as 
the krcckra,^ It seems that in all these references the snataka 
probably means a Vedic student from the brahmana varna. 
The result of these restrictions, if enforced, would be to prevent 
all social contacts between the lower orders and the educated 
brahmanas. Manu lays down that the learned brahmana 
must not take the cooked food of a sudra who does not perform 
the rites of sraddhay but on failure of all other means of subsistence 
he might accept raw grain sufficient to maintain him for one night. ’ 
But such a rule is not valid in abnormal times. Manu cites several 
examples of the distinguished sages who took forbidden food in 
time of distress.® Thus hungry Visvamitra, who could distin- 

ManUf III.112. 

Ibid,, IV. 211. 

IV.2ir,-l6. 

/Mrf., IV.218. 

kdrukdnnani prqjdm hand balarjt nirriejakasya ca; gamnnarjt ga^ikdnnmft 
ca Ltkebbyah j^ariktntati, Manu, IV. 219, 

( 5 . Manu, IV. 222*. 

7. Ibid., IV. 223. 

ManUi X. 
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guish between right and wrong, was ready to eat the haunch of 
a dog, receiving it from the liands of a candala.^ Generally the 
food of the sudras was accepted in normal times. Manu lays 
down that, among sudras, one may eat the food of his share¬ 
cropper, a friend of Ins family, his cow-herd, his slave and his 
))arbcr,“ Patahjali iriforins us that the plates of carpenters, 
washermen, and blacksmiths could be used after proper cleaning.^ 
This would suggest that in matters of ibod there were relations of 
give and take between the members of the higher varnas and these 
sections of the shdra community. To eat the leavings of the 
sudras was considered a great sin. It is stated that he who 
has eaten the leavings ol' women and sudras should remove 
the impurity by drinking barley gruel for seven days and nights*^ 
Perhaps this rule applies to the brahmana. Similarly a brahmai^a 
who drinks water left by a sudra should expiate his sin by drinking 
water in W'hich kusa grass has been boiled for three days.® 
Manu’s provisions throw some light on the dietary habits of the 
S udras. The twice-lx>rn should perform the cdndrqyam penance 
if he eats dried meat, mushrooms growing on the earth and meat. 
alx>ut the origin of which he has no knowledge, or which had been 
kept in a slaughter-house.* Similarly if the twice-born takes 
the meat of carnivorous animals, boars, camels, cocks, crows, 
human beings and asses, he should perform a very difocult p>enance 
known as the iaptakrcchraJ If in these references the dvija is 
taken as a member of the first three vamas, it would imply that 
i^udras were free to take all varieties of meat. Commenting on 
a passage of Manu Kulluka states that, by eating garlic and other 
kinds of forbidden roots, the sudra cannot commit an offence 

1. X. io8. 

2. The possessive pronoun <lf»es not occur in the text, but Kull. interprets 

the passage to apply only to a man's own servants. This seems to be more in 
the spirit of Manu than if it were taken as referring to all sharecroppers etc. 
Afanu IV. The term ardhikah has been wrongly translated as ‘Mabourer 

in tillage’ in SBE^ xx\\ i68. The cow-herd i.s used in the s<msc of an dbhha 
in the A/a/raMa.yr7 of Patahjali. 

3. Pat. on Pa., 1 1.4.10. 

4. ManUy XI. 153. 

5. Ihid.f XI. 149 with the eomm. of Kull. 

6. Ibid,, XI. 156. 

7. Ibid., X. 157. 
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leading to loss of caste.^ This would suggest that garlic, onion 
and various kinds of meat were regarded as the legitimate food 
of the members of the lower orders. 

It seems that the vaisyas and sudras followed forms of 
marriage which were different from those of the higher varnas, 
Manu quotes the opinions of authorilies, according to whom 
the first four forms of marriage, i.e. the hrahma, the daiva^ the 
drsa^ and the prdjdpatya are prescribed I'or the brahmana, the 
rdksasa for the ksatriya and the dsura for the \‘ai^ya and the sudra.- 
He adds that the brahmana can also follow the dmm and the 
gandharva^ the ksatriya can aho practise the thurn, gandharva arid 
the paisdea and so also the vaisya and lire sildra.'* Tlius the 
ksatriyas arc distinguished from the v^aisyas and sfidras only by 
the provision that they can practise tlie rdksasa form of marriage. 
But perhaos in this case the main object of Manu is tf> demarcate 
the brahmanas from the tliree other varnas. In regard to the two 
lower varnas, the real position is reflected in the statement quoted 
by Manu and also occuring in the Adi Parvin^ that die dsura 
(marriage by purchase) of the bride usually prev ails among the 
vaisyas and Sfidras. Manu ordains that the dsura and paUdea 
forms of marriage must not lie practised.'* Kulluka conimenfs 
that this rule applies to the brahmanas and the ksatriyas/* which 

suggests that these two forms of marriage were es])ccia]ly meant 
for the two lower varnas. 

Manu’s rules regarding the slrtdhaua diifer according to 
the forms-of marriage. It is said that, if the wife dies without 
leaving any issue in the dsura^ rdksasa and paisdea forms of 
marriage, the sirldhana belongs to her mother and father, i. e. 
to her parents’ family and not to her husband, as is the case 
in the first four and the gandharva forms of marriage.’ This 

1. AfanUf X. 126. 

RSghavanancla also includes the act of keeping a slaughter-house with this, 

2. Manu, III. 24. 

3. Ibid., III. 23. 

4. Ch. 67. II. 

5. Manu, III. 23. 

6 . Kull. also says that the rdkfosa form of marriage is prescribed for the 
vaiSyas and sUdras. Ckmim. to Manu, III. 25. 

7. Manu, IX. 196-7 with the comm, of Kull. 
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would show that matrilineal elements had some importance in 
the forms of marriage practised by tha vaisyas and .^udras. 

Manu avers that niyo^a (levirate) cannot take place in 
marriages that are performed according to the Vedic mantras.‘ 
Since these mantras are not permitted in the marriages of the 
i^udras,^ it is clear that fiiyo<ia was confined mainly to the rhldras. 
This can be inferred from a further statement of Manu, who 
asserts that widow remarriage ami lev^irate are regardc'd as beastly 
practices by the tvvice-l)orn peoph' learned in tln' sastras.-^ Jolly 
thinks that Mann’s views on the questions of niyoca and widows 
remarriage are contraditetoryj lor he approves of them in some 
passages and condemns them in others. Bui these passages can 
be easily reconciled if \vc bear in mind that Mann’s approval 
oi' nlvfjoa and widow n'lnarriagc is meant for the sfidras and his 
condemnation of these is meant for the members of the three 
upper varnas. Tlie prevalence of the above mentioned practices 
among the sudras would show" that women were not so dep<‘ndenl 
in their community. 

As regards the intcr-varna marriage*. Manu quotes tlie old 
dictum, which permits the members ol‘ a higher varna to marry 
the woman of a lower varna.'’' But he adds that, if tw"iee-born 
men wed women of their own and of the other lower varnas. the 
seniority, status and habitation of these wives must be settled 
according to the order of the varnas.^* 

Manu, however, detests the idea that a siidra woman should 
be the first wife of either a brahmana or a ksatriya. According 
to him there is no precedent for this in any ancient story.’ 
Probably the sudra wives of the people of the higher varnas had 
a very low status. Patanjali informs us that the dd.\i and the 
vrsaiJ were meant for satisfying the pleasures of the peoph; of 
higher classes.® Manu declares that the twice-born men who wed 

1. AlariUy IX. 65. 

2. Vas. Dh. S., I. 25. 

3. ayaffi dvijairhi vidvadbhih paiudharmo vi^arhitak. Mam, IX 

4. Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom, p. 155. 

5. Manu, III. 13. 
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sudra wives soon degrade their families and children to the status 
of a sudra.^ According to Kulluka this rule applies to all the three 
upper varnas.^ In support of his statement Manu quotes the 
views of several authorities. According to Atri, if a brahmana 
marries a sudra w-oman, he becomes an oiitcaste ; according to 
Saunaka a ksatriya is reduced to this position on the birth of a son ; 
and according to Bhrgn a vai^ya becomes an outcaste if he has 
male offspring by a sudra wife alone.^ But Manu very strongly 
disap})roves of the idea of a brahmana having intercourse with 
a Lucira woman. Such a person, in his opinion, will sink into hell 
after his death. If he begets a child by her, he will lose the rank 
of a braiimana^ and, in absence of issue other than ^udras, his 
family will quickly perish.* For the ^udra son of a brahmana, 
though alive, is a corpse, and hence he is called a parasava.* 
There can be no expiation for the man who drinks the moisture 
of a sudra’s {vrsalt ) lips, is tainted by her breath, and begets a 
son on her.’ The context shows that this prohibition was meant 
for the hrahmanas only.® 

Manu mentions the old mixed castes such as the nisada,® 
the parasava, the ugra, the ayogava, the ksattr, the candala, 
the pukkasa,^® the kukkutaka, the i^vapaka and the vena,^' who 
are said to have originated from the intermixture of the varnas. 
He ascribes a similar origin to a long list of new castes. A brah¬ 
mana begets on the daughter of an ugra an avrta, on the daughter 
of an aiTibastha an abhira, and on the w'oman of the ayogava 


1 . Manu.^ ITI.13. 

to Mmiu^ III. if,. 

3 . ManUy III. if), with ihc comm, of Kull. 

4. Manu, III. 17. 

I hid., III. 64. 

ik IX.I7H. 

7. Jhid., III. 19. 

a. /hid., III. 17-19. 

9. J'h'cn during this period we hear of the country of the Ni$^as 
(Pat. on Pa., IV.2.104; Junagarh Rock Inscr. of KudradSman I, l.ii (Sircar, 
Select In ms i, 172). 

10. Manu (XII. f,f, ) states that a slayer of a brahmana shall enter the womb 
of a candala or a j)ukkasa. 

11. Manu. X, B-9, 12, if>, 18, 19, By now some of the old castes had 
b'^come h'rrcditary ,for we hear of the sons of the nis^das and ca]:^^&]as (Pat. 
on Pd., IV.1.97.) 
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caste a dhigvana.' Further, on an ayogava woman the dasyu 
begets a sairandhra, the vaidehaka a maitreyaka, the ni^ada 
a margava or a dasa who is also known as a kaivarta.^ On 
a vaidehaka woman the cari^ala begets a pan^usopaka and the 
ni^ada an ahindaka.® On a woman of the vaidehaka caste the 
nisada also begets a karavara ; and a vaidehaka begets an andhra 
on a karavara woman and a meda on a nisada womanA 
nisada woman bears to a carwjala a son called the antyavasayin, 
who is despised even l)y those who are exluded from the fourfold 
varna system [hdh}as),^ Manu further states that the suta, 
the vaidehaka, the candala, the magadha, the ksattr and the 
ayogava beget on women of similar castes issues who are more 
despicable, more sinful than their fathers, and arc excluded 
from varna society.** He adds that bdhyas and hinas (low people) 
prdoucc lifteen kinds of low castes* on women of higher castes. 
Although Manu does not enumerate these castes by name, they 
seem to have been covered by the list that has ]>een given 
above. 

The alxjve-nieniioncd castes were to be distinguished by 
their occupations.** I'he candalas, svapakas and antyfivasayins 
were engaged for executing criminals, and were given their 
clotlies, beds and ornaments.® 'I’he nisadas lived by fishing, and 
the incdas, aiidhras, madgus and cuheus were employed in hunt¬ 
ing wild animals.*** Ksattrs, ugras and pukkasas are described 
as engaged in the catching and killing of animals living inholes.^' 
Apparently all of tlicse ^vcrc backward aboriginal lriht‘s, who 
retained their occii[)alious even when they were absor))ed 
in brahmanical society. Manu informs us that some of the mixed 

1. Afanu., X. if,. 

2. Uid., X. 33-Ji.i.. 

■j. Ihid., X. ‘57. 

4. X. 36. 

»), I hid., X. 

G. Jhid., X. VG-u’O- 

7. pratiknh.im vurt.und'id bdhyu hahyafardiipimah \ hind hindnprasiiyant'; varfjd/>» 
paficadasaiva ca. Ainnii., X. 31. In his cninni. Kull. tries to show that the 
total of such castes was thirty. Tliis may have been a later development. 

0 . Manu, X. 40. 

9. Ibid., X. 56. 39; cf. Maluivastu, ii, 73. 

20. AJmt/f X. 48. 

II. Ibid., X, 49. 
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castes pursued important crafts. The ayogava practised wood 
work and the dhigvana and the karavara worked in leather,* 
and the pandusopaka dealt in canes.® The margava or the da^a 
subsisted by working as a boatman and was known as the kaivarta 
by the inhabitants of Aryavarta.® The venas played on drums,® 
and the sairandhra was considered skilled in adorning and 
attending on his master. The latter, though not a slave, lived like 
a slave or subsisted by snaring animals.® The maitreyaka is des- 
eribed as a sweet-tuned fellow, who rang a bell at the appearance 
of dawn and was constantly engaged in praising great men."^ 

Some low castes of the above type are also mentioned in a 
Buddhist source. It is stated that the followers of the Buddha 
or the Bodhisatta shall have nothing to do with the candalas, 
kaukkutikas (poulterers), sahkarikas (pork butchers), saundikas 
(sellers and vendors of spirituous liquors) manisakas (butchers) 
maustikas (boxers), nata-nartakas (actors and dancers) jhallas 
and mallas (wrestlers).® These people were despised by the Bud¬ 
dhists on account of their association \silh cruel and unpuritani- 
cal activities. 

Most ol the mixed castes enumerated by Manu were untouch¬ 
able. After stating the functions of the nisadas, ayogavas, 
inedas, andhras, cuheus, madgus, ksattrs, pukkasas, dhigvai^ 
and venas Manu ordains that they should live outside villages near 
famous trees and burial grounds on mountains and in groves.^® 
This shows tliat these tribal people lived outside brahmanic 

I. 

i?. Mmiu, X. 36, 49. Incidentally this shows lhaf Ir.uJirr work had 
become an inipcrtaiit crafu for tl>rtr caupories of workeis, namely ilu* earma- 
kara, the dhig\'ana and the karavara, were engaged in it. 

3. Ibid., X. 37. 

Ibid., X. 34. 

5. Ibid., X. 49. 

6 . Ibid., X. 32. 

7. Ibid., X. 33. 

8. IV. ol' this term as mutton butchers docs not seem to t>c accnratc. 
SBE, xxi, 438. 

9. The list also ineludes the Ajivikas, Nirgranthas and Lokayatikas. 
Saddharmapuridarlka, pp. iBo-i, 311-a ; cf. Bose, op. cit,, ii, 4G3-4, A cow 
butcher and his apprentice is mentioned in the Mahdvastu, ii, 125. 

10. Manu, X. 49-30. 
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settlements. Certainly the candalas and svapacas lived outside. 
Food vessels used by them were discarded for ever. Their sole 
property consisted of dogs and donkeys ; they took their food 
ill broken dishes, used ornaments of iron and clothes of dead 
people, and wandered from place to place.They w^re not 
permitted to appear in towns and villages at night, where they 
could work only during the day.^ Manu provides that the 
candalas and Svapacas should be distinguished by marks at 
the king’s command.® Raghavananda’s explanation that the 
candalas should be branded on the forehead and other parts 
of the body is not corroborated by any contemporary evidence. 
Possibly the candala and Svapacas were required to put on 
some kind of uniforms to distinguish them from the rest of 
the people.^ They could not enter into any transactions with 
others regarding marriage, debt, loan etc., which could take 
])lacc only with the members of their own castes. Manu ordains 
that members of the higher varnas should not give them even 
grain with their own hands.^ 

But in particular Manu wants to avoid all contact between 
tlie brahmanas and the untouchables. He lays down that a 
snataka ( generally a brahmana ) should not stay with the 

candalas, pukkasas, antyas and antyavasayins’^ Among those 
ivho should not look at the lirahrnana at the sraddha ceremony 
«Tre the candalas, village pigs, cocks, dogs ctc."^ Manu further 
declares tliat, if a l^rahmana cither has intercourse with Candida 
or antya women or takes their food, he shall fall from his brah- 
manahood. But if he does these things intentionally, he shall be 
reduced to their status.® This would imply that such connee* 
tions of U()n-])rahmanas with the candalas were not looked upon 

V I. Mauu, X. 49-.",o. Bdlacoiiiit, 11 . 5 ; Avimdraka, VI. 5-6. Pusalkcr, 
Bhd (t -A Study, ]>p. and 391. 

•.>. Manu, X. 54-55>. 

3 . ... c'hnitd rdjaidsanaih. Manu,'K. 

4. Medhatithi takes these marks in the sense of'^aKrs. ad/cs and so forth 
u^ed lor executing criminals and carried on the siioukicr*'. Govindaraja e.jc- 
plains them as ‘sticks and so forth/ and SarvMjnanarayana as h‘ron ornaments, 
peacock feathers and the like, SBE, xxv, 415, fn.5f,). CJf. Bose, op.cii,, ii, p.437. 

*). Kull. says and this should be done through servants. Afani, X. 53-54. 

(). AlanUy IV. 79. 

7. Ibid,, III. 239. 

8. 11.276. ‘ 
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Whether the untouchables and the mixed castes were 
regarded as ^udras by Manu is not clear. Manu categorically 
states that there arc only four varnas/ which may imply 
that the mixed castes were included in the siidra varna. The 
myths of their origin show that they were supposed to hav(^ 
^dra blood in their veins. At one place in Manu the antyaja 
19 explained as a sudra by Kulluka.^ But the term antyaja 
b also used by Manu in the sense of a candala.^ The mixed 
castes such as the svtta, the vaidehaka, the randala, the magadha, 
the ksattr and the ayogava are known as hdkyas, who are regarded 
]yy the commentators as people outside the fourfold varna 
system.* Manu distinguishes an antyaja from a siidra in 
connection with his penalties for the crime of adultery,® and 
an antyavasayin from a ^udra in his law of evidence. But 
Patahjali defines mravasita sudras as randalas and mrtapas, 
whose food vessels could not he used by the people of the higher 
varnas ;* this suggests that these untouchables were considered 
sudras. Manu also uses the term apnpcJrd ( i. e. those whose 
vesseb could not be used) for such sudras.^ I’hus it seems that 
tiic mixed castes and the iuUi>uchabl'*s were being al.>sorbed 
as inferior sudras, who were distingubiicd from the ordinary 
^dras by their separate habitations, backward culture and 
primitive religious l^clief?. 

Mann’s provisions regarding the boycott of the food, com¬ 
pany and women of sudras apply mainly to the brahmanas.* 
We observe a similar social distance betwetMi th(‘ bifihrnaaa 
and the vrsala in the Afahdblidsya <jf Patanjali. Thus while the 

1. X4. 

2. Mnnu,\lU. 

3. Ihid., 1 V.(), Arronlin" n> IliIvt Muirces tiu* icrni antyaja itulicates 
rajakas, rarniakiiras, naias, Imiudas, kaivanas, biiiilas and mrdas. Paiasara 
and Alri quoted in K. V. Ran{?,a.s\vanji Ai>v-a:-,ar, Sojne Ajicch of tin Hindu 
View oj Lije auoidin/' to the Dharma.iii.dro. pp.iij-d. 

4. Manu, X. 29-31 with th(‘ coinin. of M<‘dha. Govindarajn and Kull. 

5. Mnnv. VIIT. fVy, 

G. ynirhhukle pat mm samJauendH na .sudhjati te nirarasHdh Pat. on /*«., 
11.4.10. 

7. Manu, X.31. 

8. I’lu* icrrns Inahmai^ia and sudra arc used lo cover the whole population 
hi the MahdvaAtif i, 188. 
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brahtnana has white tedth, the has h!adc;^ the brS.hmarta 
gets a high seat but the vrsa!a a tew seat* Apeiiteh tan induige 
in illicit and disreputable dealings towards the vrsali and dSsl, 
but he should behave with due respect towards a brahmani.* 

It fe argued by Bhkndarkar that the vpsalas foitaed a com¬ 
munity consisting of people from all the four varnas after the 
pattern of the aryan community.^ But generally the vrsala 
was identical with the ^fidra. Thus while the Dharmasutras 
enjoin the snataka not to travel with !$i\dras, Manu instructs 
him not to travel with vrsalas.^ His denuttoiation of connec¬ 
tions between a brahmana and a vrsall occurs in the context 
in which he bans all connections between a brahmana and a 
4 udra.® Although nowhere in the MahSbkSsya the term Vrsalk 
distinctly refers to a ^udra,^ the similar status of the vrsall and 
dSlsI* and the proverbial poverty of the vrsala® show that the 
vrsala was no better than a 4 udra. Like the tertn ^udra, the 
term vrsala was aho used indiscriminately to cover barbarian** 
and heretics. But commonly vrsala signified a member of the 
fourth varna, and hence the contrast between the brahmaiaa 
and the vrsala in the MdMbhi^a should be taken in the sense 
of that between the brkhmana and the i^udra. 

Manu reproduces the old injunction confining Vedic studies 
to the twice-born.'® In contrast to them the ^udras are called 
ekajdtif i.e. having One birth." The first birth of the aryan is 
from his natural mother, but the second birth takes place on the 
tying of the girdle of muftja grass.'® Therefore a twice-born 
man who, not having studied the Veda, applies himself to other 
occupations is reduced to the condition of a iludra, and his 


1. Pat. on P 3 ., II. 2,8, ii. 

2. Pat. on/’a., II.2.Z1. 

3. Pat. on Pd.y 1.3.55. 

4. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culturey pp. 51 aid 54. 

5. IV. 140. 

6. Manu, III. 19. 

7. S. K. Bose, IC, ii, 596-7. 

8. Pat. on Pd,, II.3.69 & I.2.48. 

9. Pat. on Pd,, 1.2.47 & VI.3.61. 

10. 11.165. 

11. Manu, X. 4. 

12. 11.16^70. 
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descendants also meet the same fate.^ The presence of the ^udra 
;s to be scrupulously avoided while the study of the Veda goes 
on.? 

Notvv'ithstanding these provisions, we hear of some teachers 
instructing sudras. Manu provides that he who instmets ^udra 
pupils or learns from a siidra teacher should not be invited at 
the kdddhaJ^ It is not clear whether the sudra teacher or 
pupils refer to heretics. In a list of ten kinds of people who may 
receive education frem the teacher occurs the name oS the 
suhusuy who is taken by Kulluka as a servant (paricaraka),^ 
and perhaps may refer to a :^udra. 

But generally the sudra seems to have been deprived of 
education, Like Vasisjha, Manu ordains that nobody should 
give advice to a sudra or should explain the law to him.® He 
strengthens this provision by enacting that a person who acts to 
the contrary shall sink into the Asamvrta hell together with the 
person whom he instructs.® 

In the religious sphere the ludra continued to be deprived 
of the right to Vedic sacrifice."^ It is said that the ^udra cannot 
suffer loss of caste ; he is not worthy to receive the sacraments 
and has no right to follow the dharma of the aryans.® A twicc-^ 
born should not associate his i§udra wife with the perforrhance 
of rites.® If be does this foolishly, he should be regarded despic-- 
able as a candala.^® Perhaps this rule refers to the brahmanas. 
It is also laid down that a brahmar^ should not beg from a Sudra 
anything required for the sacrifice ; if he does so, he will be^ 
i)crn as a carcjala after death.^^ 

1. Manu, TI. i6,J. Cf. II. 172, X.iio. It is suggostpci that the upanayana 
of irirls and suflra.s was done without a formal ceremony (Rangaswami Aiyangar, 
Political and Social Aspects oj the System oj Manu^ p. 145), but there seems to be 
no evidence for this. 

2. Alanu, IV. 99 and 108. 

3. lu. 156. • 

4. Alarm, II. 109. 

rs. Ibid,, IV. 80. 

6. Ibid,, IV. 8i, • . 

7. Pat. on Pd,, IV.1.93. 

8. Mam, X. 126. 

9. Ibid., IX. 86. 

10, /Hi/., IX. 87. . ’ 

XI. XI. 24. ^ . 
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But there was a class of priests who ministered to the reli¬ 
gious needs of the ^udras. Manu states that those who officiate 
as priests for a ^udra by obtaining wealth from him and offering 
an agnihotra are censored by the brahmavadins (reciters of the 
Veda) as i§udra rtvijas (priests ), and considered ignorant.^ 
Commenting on a passage of Manu Kulluka states that the sudrai 
can perform minor domestic sacrifices (pdkdyajnas),^ We learn 
from Bhasa that ^udras worshipped the deities without 
mantras.^ Manu avers that the virtuous iSudras obtain praise 
if they emulate the habits of the good, but they should do so 
without reciting the Vedic texts.^ He further provides that 
the sudras can offer water to their ancestors, like the membei:*s 
of the three upper varnas. In this connection he states that the 
Sukalins are the manes of the sudras and Vasistha their progeni¬ 
tor.® All this would suggest that Manu invests the sudras with 
some religious rights which they did not enjoy in the Mauiyan 
or the pre-Maurystn period, 

Manu lays down the same moral code for the members of 
all the four varnas. They should practise non* injury, truth, 
non-stealing, purity, sublimation of passions, and freedom from 
spite, and should beget children on their wives only.® But from 
the religious point of view he considers women and Sudras as the 
most impure sections of society. They are to be avoided by a 
sacrificer engaged in the cdnirdyam vow.^ He prescribes less 
rigorous rites of purification for them.® A iSudra should keep 
himself pure by shaving once a month and, like the vaisyas, 
should observe rites of purification in cases of death and birth®. 
But he endorses the view of the old lawgivers that a vai^ya^s 
period of impurity lasts for 15 days and that of a ^udra for a 


. I. XI.4!2-43. 

2. Xi 126. 

^ 3. PratimS., HI'. 5. ' * 

4. ManUf X. 127. 

5. Ibid., III.196-198. Vasi|tha appears as a lawgiver in Mortw, VIII. 
140 and as one of the ten Prajapatis in Manu, I. 35. 

6. Manu, X.63. . , 

7. Ibid,, XL224 . ’ 

8. Ibid., V.139 Patarljali places dasa and bharyS in the same categoiy 
(Pat. on Pa., II.1.1). 







^44^ that 4 |b thp; end, of the peripdv of impurity a 
l^riiupaan^, qan become puije by tpHphing^ water, a k§atriya by 
touching the animal, on which he ridc^ and his weapons, a vaisya 
by touching hi? goad' pr the nose-string of his oxen and a ^udra 
by touching his staff.^ Manu also provides that a dead brahmana 
should not be carried hy a ^udra, because if he defiles the burnt 
offering by his touch the deceased does^ not reach, heaven.® 
Thus he maintains the distinetionhetwQen^'^ndmnnd a br^mana 
cyen after the 'atter’s death. 

If the descriptions of the Kali age in Ute Puranas are taken 
even a§ a faint indication of the conditions prevailing during 
the ppstrMauryan period/ it would appear that the spdras 
openly defied the existing social system. The excesses committed 
by the ^udras are described in the K urma Purdna : ‘^The foolish 
sudt'a officials of the king force the brahmanas to give up their 
seats and beat them. The l^ng dishonours the brahmapas 
in the Kali on account of the changing times, and the* §udras 
occupy high seats among the: bfiahmapas. The; brahmanas, 
who are less educated in the and are less,, fortunate and 

poverful, honour the ^udras with flpwersi. decorations and other* 
auspicious things. Though thus honoured, the sudtaS/ do noti 
cast even a ^nce at the brahmans* The brahnianas.4««*o not< 
entCTi the houses of the sudras but s|t^diat|the gate for an^ opporr 
tunity tp pay respect to them.. The biplMuauas, who dcpesid^ 
upon, the iSudras for theirJiv4ihopdnSurmwnd theim. when th^ 
are seated,in vehicles, in,order tp p^cstbeepuand teaeja them* 
the vedafs;”.® A some>vhat siipiliur. picture is presmted in thc^ 
wht^fc that the dharma of the Srutis.; 

a^,SiwfiS‘.wiy hecsjpjie ivpjryv^ and.the v^r^Umm dhenna\ 
will be destroyed. It deplores that the people will be of mixed 
origin, the Sudras will sit with the brahmanas,, ea$ and ipeiform 
sacrifices with them, and pronounce mantras wi^hthem/ The 
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Vdfm and the Brahmdnia Purd^ state that in the Kali age 

the Madras act as brahmanas and vice versa. They in£bem us 
that the iSudras are respected by everybody, and that, unprotected, 
by the kings, the brahmanas depend for their livelihood upon* 
the ^udras.^ 

Probably the above statements refer to conditions in the 
post-Mauryan period. '‘They do not seem to apply to the times of 
Asoka, who, with all his zeal for Buddhism, cannot be charged 
with such gross intolerance towards the brahmanas, as is represen¬ 
ted in the Purai^ic statements. Although the insertion of the 
description of the Kali age in the KUrma Purdna is ascribed to the 
period A.D. 700-800,^ it looks back to post-Mauryan times. 
Some of the passages in this description are exactly the same as can 
be found in the earlier texts of the Vdyu and the 
an inscription of the first half of the fifth century Av D. the 
Pallava ruler Simhavarman. is described as ever ready to save the 
dharma irom the sins of the Kali age.^ This may suggest that 
the conception ot the Kali age was not very old.^ As pointed 
out earlier, the mention of the miecchas and of the intermingling 
of various peoples in the description of the Kali age better suits 
conditions obtaining, in the post-Mauryan period. The Puranic 
statements that the foreign rulers will kill the br&hmanas and 
seize the wives and wealth of others is generally applied to this 
periodj® and is in consonance with the spirit of similar allegations 
in the Purdna. ^ 

u Vq^u P,, Ch. 58. 38-49. Brakmari^a P., Pt.ii, Gh. 31. 39-49. 

2. Hazra, op. cit., p. 178. 

3. Portions dealing with the Kali age in these Puranas are ascribed to 
A* D. 200-275 by Hazra {op. pp, 174-5). 

4* MitUgodofdimoniuHUmma smutddha^. El, viii, Xnacr. 

No. 15,1.10. 

5. Pargiter thinks that the Kali age begins from the time of the Bh^rato 

battle, but tbte'description of the sins of^tlft KLaM age at the end of an age 
(yilgilitc } seotmro refer to the period the £01 of the Maarym 

and the rise of the Gupta empires. 

6 . Jayaswal, Hist, of M. (A.D.' 150*350)» PP« *51-2. 

7. Ibid., p. 46. Tuga Pur&aia, 95 fF. Tam doubts whether the picture in the 
Tuga P. is meant for the result of the Greek conquest; Tbs Greeks in Bnctria 
mid India, p.456. 
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The descriptions bf the Kali age, which are in the form of 
Complaints and prophetic assertios made by the brEhmanas,^ 
cannot be brushed aside as figments of imagination. They depict 
the pitiable plight of the brahmanas on account of the activities 
of the Greeks, Sakas and Kusanas. It is likely that their 
invasions caused an upheaval among the sudras, who were seething 
with discontent. Naturally they turned against the brahmanas,. 
who were the authors of discriminatory provisions against them, ^ 
How long and in which part of the country this social convulsion 
prevailed is difficult to determine for lack of data. But it' 
seems that the intense hostility of the brahmanas towards the 
heretical 'sudra’ kings was on account of the latters- fraterniza*- 
tion with the sudras. The servile position of the i^udras as 
slaves-and hired labourers may have been undermined-by the 
policy of the foreign rulers such as the Sakasand Kusapas, who 
w*ere not committed to the ideology of varna divided society. 

The condition of society during the post-Mauryan period 
was perhaps similar to that which followed the collapse of the 
Old Kingdom in Egypt,- when for some time the masses fought 
against the priests and nobles, and played havoc with the establish¬ 
ed order. Therefore Manu’s provisions were meant to combat the 
forces of disintegration^ which followed the break-up of the 
Mauryan empire, rather than to undo the measures of Afoka. 
His strong emphasis on the.servile nature of the ^udra was obviously 
necessitated by the latter’s refusal to work. He enjoins the king- 
to compel the vaisyas and Sudras to work,^ which shows that 
the masses did not feel any common interest with the members 
pf the two higher yarn as. Manu ordains that the king should 
maintain the varna-dharma, foi; the state which is sullied by the;, 
intennixture of varras perishes together with its inhabitants,^ 
i.e. the established order is destroyed, Such measures are broadly 
a^logous to the decrees ^ued by the pieman empire in the : 
third century A. D., commanding people of various fallings 

I. A similar lit<jrary .style wa^ ,ad >j3ted by- the Jdobrew pr,oj>hela in 
describinjj the of Assyria#, , . ..... 7 V , 

. a,. Vni,418./ ... .. ’ 

3. Jbid.,X, 6 i. ^ .A 
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to Stick to their trades. But Manu, also applies some spiritual 
sanctions. If the sudra fails in his duty, he is born as a cailasaka 
(a kind of goblin feeding on moths)^; but if he performs it. 
loyally, he gels a higher birth next time.^ 

Manu provides a number of safeguards against the hostile 
activities of the sudras. Unlike Kautilya, he lays down that 
the king should settle in a country chiefly peopled by thearyans,^ 
for the kingdom having majority of sfidras [sudra^bhuyistha) 
soon perishes.* Manu confines the protection of the state only, 
to the people who live like aryans.® He further states that those 
non-aryans ; ( i. e. Sudras ) who wear marks of aryans should 
be treated as thorns and removed without delay.® In 
particular the mixed castes ( mostly ^udras ) were considered 
non-aryans who were cruel and violent.’ All these statements-, 
of Manu l>etray his complete distrust of the sudras and his conse¬ 
quent anxiety to guard against their hostile activities, which were. 
cithef apprehended or actually took place in tin>es of foreign 
invasion. Manu pi^obably has such situations in mind when 
he ordains that, if the m?mbers^of the three upper varnas arc 
hindered in the peiformancci of their duties on account of the 
outbreak of revolution, they should take up arms.® In the context 
of the description of conditions at the end of the Kali age the. 
Vayu Purd^a refers to the exploits of Pramiti (an incarnation of, 
god Madhava), who raised an army of armed brahmanas and set. 
out to annihilate the various peoples such as the mlecchas and. 
the vfsalas,® This tnay be taien as a faint echo of violent 

1. , Mam^ XII.72r 

2. Ibid., IX. 337. . / , . 

•' • 3« MariHt VII. G9. It is .said that the country should be andvdam, which 

is expiaiiied by commeptatprs, (Nar.^ and Nand.) as Tr,e from defilement such 
ai a mixture of the castes\ xxv, 227). . i . , ' 

4. The commentators* interpretations that this refers to the predominance 
of .iudra judgps or administrative officers seem to be gratuitous. 

. * 5. Manu, lx. 253. 

' 6 . Jbid:,JX:) 26 o. . 

7. Ibid.‘X.r^yS. . 

8 . mstratiidv'jdlibkirgrdkyaf!^ dhamo yatropatuilyate : dvijdtindtjt^n (vartidndrfi 
viplavt kdlakdrUe. Manu, VIII. 348. This provision is also fopnd in Vos. Dh. S., 
but not in such clear terms.(IJI.24.25). . 

9. Q^uoted in Patil, Cultural L^e from ihj Vdyu Purdtu pp. 74-75. The 
author thinks that this description applies to the early centuries of the 
, ChristiaTA ?ra preceding the Gupta age {p. i a8). . 
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Struggle between the brahmanas on the one hand, and the Sfidrai 
and foreign rulers on the other. This was natural, for the 
vrsalas were regarded as the breakers of the established order’ 
and not its preservers. Manu’s elaborate provisions for punisli- 
ing iSudras offending against brahmanas are attributed to his 
hostility chiefly against the learned ^udra.* But his measures 
as a whole show that he was not less hostile to theiiudra masses. 

In the earlier periods the main distinction lay between 
the ^udras and three upper varnas. Although this distinction 
is retained by Manu as a matter of form, his work shows a far 
stronger tendency towards the approximation of the vai^yas 
and liudras in matters of legal provisions, food and marriage. 
The development was probably due to the fact that large numbers 
of vaiiSyas were being thrown into the ranks of the Madras. 
The Visnu Purdna states that in the Kali age the vaiSyas will give 
up agriculture and trade, and will take to servitude and mecha¬ 
nical arts,* and the prevailing castes will be those of the §udras.* 
That the traditional vai^ya varna was gradually disappearing 
is evident from a passage of Manu. He attributes the quality 
of truth (sattva) to the brahmana and activity (rajas) to the 
ksatriya ;® the ^udras and mlecchas are cast together as represen¬ 
tatives of the dark quality {madkyamd tdmasl gati) produced by 
actions in a former life,® but there is no mention of vai^yas in 
this connection. This may suggest that the vaii^yas were being 
lost in the ^fldra masses. 

Hopkins states that some of the provisions of Manu imply 
antagonism between the two upper varnas on the one hand, 
and the two lower varnas on the other,*^ In this conflict it seems 
that the upper varnas were led by the brahmanas, and the lower 
varnas were led by the ^udras. There is indication of subdued 

1. vffo hi bkagavdn dharmastasya yah kurute hyalam : vffalaffi targi viAirdevSs^ 

tasmaddharmarft na Mam, Vl|[I.i6. This provision is also repeated 

in the Santi P., but is not to be found in earlier br&hma^ical texts. 

2. Jayaswal, Mam & Tdjiiavalkya, pp. 91-92. 

3. P., VI.1.36. 

4. iiidraprdydstathd varria bhavJ^anti kalauyuge* Ibid., VI. 1.51. 

5. Mam, XII. 46-B. 

6. /frirf.,Xn.43. 

7. Hopkins, Mutual Relations oj the Four Castes in Manu^ p. 78, cf. p. 02. 
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friction between the ^udras and the other varnas even in the 
earlier periods. But in the post-Mauryan period it assumed 
acute and violent forms. In a recent study of Manu it has been 
claimed that economic inequality and friction could hardly 
arise in a society planned on Indian lines.^ But this is not borne 
out by the nature of relations subsisting between the varnas 
on the basis of Manu. The latter clearly states that a sudra 
should not be permitted to amass wealth, for he gives pain to the 
brahman as/** 

But it would not be fair to hold that Manu’s diatribes against 
the sudras mark the nadir of their fortunes during the post- 
Mauryan period. These should be taken in the nature of 
desperate measures, which were suggested to maintain the old 
form of society threatened by the appearance of new forces. 
Even the law-book of Manu could not ignore several changes 
in the position of the Sudras, which had appeared perhaps as 
a result of their struggle against the brahman as, the advent 
of new peoples and developments in arts and crafts. 

Notwithstanding Manu’s insistence on the servitude of the 
sudras, they do not appear as slaves and labourers on the same 
scale as in the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan peidods. Wc do not 
hear of big individual or state farms being worked with slave 
and hired labour. Presumably slaves and hired labourers 
working on the Mauryan state farms were now in the process of 
b ing transformed into tax-paying agriculturists, Manu is 
the first writer explicitly to describe the sudra as a sharecropper,^ 
a fact which can be only deduced from the Arthasdstra of Kautilya. 
While the sharecropper {ardhasitika) retains only 3th or Jth 
portion of the produce in the Arthasdstra, in Manu he seems to 
retain half of the produce {drdhika(i)*. There seems to have 
been an increase not only in the share of the sharecroppers, 
but also in their numbers. Instead of the paid officials of the 

1. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyaiigar, Aspects of the Social and PoL System of 
Manu, pp. 151-2. He admits that the nitisdstras occasionally ‘‘have a fling at 
millionaires” (p. 159). 

2. Manu, X. 129. 

3- IV. 253. 

4. AS, 11.23 ; A/ezmi, IV. 253. While the sharecropper in the receives 
land from the state, in Manu he receives it from the individual. 
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Arthasdstra Manu gives a list of graded officers who are to be 
remunerated by grants of land.^ In the absence of references 
to slaves employed in agriculture, we may presume that these 
plots of land were cultivated by sharecroppers and hired labourers. 
Perhaps in no other period was there such a great accession to 
the numerical strength of the i^udras. In order to assimilate 
numerous aboriginal tribes and foreign elements Manu made a 
far greater use of the fiction of varna-sarjikara (intermixture of 
variias) than was done by his predecessors. In the majority 
of instances the mixed castes were lumped with the i^udras^ 
in respect of their hereditary duties. But the new iSudras do 
not seem to have been recruited as slaves and hired labourers 
like their old counterparts. They pursued their old occupations 
and were possibly taught new methods of agriculture,® which 
gradually turned them into tax-paying peasants. Thus while 
the aborigines benefited from the knowledge of civilised life 
imparted to them by brahmanical society, the latter could over¬ 
come its internal weaknesses by the addition of new producing 
masses. 

The formation of new guilds of artisans and the rise of new 
crafts betoken changes of considerable importance,^ not only 
in the economic life of the period, but in the position of the sudras. 
With the disappearance of the all-powerful Mauryan state they 
helped to secure the comparative independence of artisans, 
therefore leading to some improvement in their status, which 
is evident from epigraphic records of numerous donations made 
by them to the Buddhists. The economic policy of some 
rulers also indirectly helped to improve the position of the Sudras. 
The Saka ruler Rudradaman, a supporter of varna society,® 
claims to have made the repair of the Sudar^ana lake without 
imposing any forced labour upon his subjects.® This must have 

1. ManUy VIT. iig. Here wc have an important germ of feudalism. 

2. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of the Soc, and Pol. System of Manu, 
p. io8. 

3. Kosambi, JAOS, Ixxv, 41. 

4. Existence of independent handicrafts is generally regarded as an 
important feature of feudal society in medieval Europe. 

5. JunSlgarh Rock Inscr. of Rudrad&man 1 , 1 . 9. 

6. /M.,1. 16. 
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meant a great boon to ^udra slaves and labourers who were 
usually subjected to corvee. 

The literary evidence for the rise of new crafts and guilds 
can be linked up with the numismatic evidence and the testimony 
of foreign writers regarding trade between Rome and India, 
which was at its height during the first two centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era,i especially in the Satavahana territory. This remarkable 
increase in the volume of trade must have softened the rigours 
of the caste system at least in the trading-ports® and some other 
inland towns, and thus may have improved the social position 
of the lower orders. 

The advent of foreign peoples in this period served to loosen 
the shackles of the varna system. The number of the Greeks 
Sakas and Parthians may not have been great, but numerous 
finds of the Kusanas, such as coins, terracottas and sculptures 
scattered over the whole of Northern India, suggest that they 
came in considerable numbers. This naturally caused displace¬ 
ment of existing populations and led to the foundation of new 
settlements, thereby promoting mobility durmg the first century 
of the Christian era. Since the caste system basically rests on a 
static way of life, these racial upheavals may have undermined 
the privileges of the higher varnas and thus favourably affected 
the position of the sudras. 

Similarly we notice some improvement in the sudra’s legal 
and political status. Manu’s punishment of a brahmana abusing 
a tiudra is significant,® for in the Dharmasutras the brahmana 
goes scot-free. Again, the fact that the brahmana ruler 
Gautamiputra Satakarni felt it necessary to court the support 
of the avaras^ shows the importance that was being accorded to 
them in the second century A, D. 

I. The problem has been discussed in Warmington, The Commerce between the 
Roman Empire and India, For recent archaeological evidenc'e see Wheeler, Rome 
b^ond the Imperial Frontier Ghs. ia-13. 

a. Sixteen of the coastal towns are singled by Ptolemy as emporia^ Wheeler, 
i)p,cit,,p, 151. 

3. VIIL268. 

4. Nasik Cave loser, of Vasi§thiputra Pujumavi, II.5-6 (D. C. Sircar, 
Select insers.f i, 197). 
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Lastly, Manu’s mention of Vasistha as the progenitor of 
the ^udras points to their better social and religious position.^ 
The fact that the sudras could perform the namadheya (naming) 
ceremony* shows that they gained in religious status. This 
may have also improved cn account of the liberal religious out¬ 
look of the Kusana rulers. Being mainly l^aivites and Buddhists 
rather than supporters of the orthodox brahmarism, they were 
probably better disposed towards the lower classes. Similar 
results may have been produced in the Satavahana dominions, 
where Buddhism undoubtedly enjoyed an important influence 
during the first and second centuries A.D. 

These signs of change in the position of the sudra permit 
us to conjecture that the old society which treated him as a helot 
saddled w’ith numerous disabilities had begun to decline and w'as 
being partly replaced by a new society which gave him a better 
position—a process that was carried further in the Gupta period. 
The repeated mention of the end of an age (yugdnta ) suggests 
the destruction of values on which the old society was based. 
Thus for some time the idea of birth, which was seen as the basis 
of varna society, was completely undermined. While describing 
the conduct of the foreign invaders the Vimu Purdna prophesises 
that during their rule property alone will confer rank, wealth 
alone w^ill be the source of dharma, and liberality will consititute 
dharma.® 


1. 111.196-198. 

2. Afanw, II. 30-1. 

3. tatakdrtha evdbhijanaheiur dhariamevase^adharmahetuh . ddna ^eva dharmd* 

hetuh adhyataiva sddhuivahttufi. Vifi?.u P., IV, 24^ 21-24 ;cr. Tagi P, ^5-11!}. 




CHAPTER VII 


THE PHASE OF TRANSFORMATION 

{circa A. D. 200—500) 

The Smrtis of Visnii, Yajnavalkya, Narada, Brhaspati and 
Katyayana^ constitute the main source for the study of the posi¬ 
tion of the sudras in this period. Of these the Tdjnavalkya seems to 
have been the most important because of the authority it 
came to enjoy in Northern India in subsequent times. Perhaps 
its provisions reflect more faithfully than do the other Smrtis 
the developments in society during the Gupta period. This law¬ 
book either undoes or ignores the extremist measures of Manu 
against the Sudras, and provides the punishment of branding 
and banishing even for the brahmanas.^ 

We can only guess the regions to which the lawgivers 
belonged. Yajnavalkya probably flourished in Mithila,® and 
Narada seems to have been from Nepal.Other lawgivers also 
may have lived in the north, and hence their works reflect the 
conditions obtaining mainly in Northern India. 

These Smrtis expand the texts of the Dharmasutras, and in 
many cases reproduce the verses of Manu.® New information 
can be obtained only from the variants, which do not always 
have direct bearing on the subject of our study. 

The information gleaned from the Smrtis is sometimes 
corroborated and supplemented by the Smrti sections of the 

1. Kane gives the foil )wing dates for these Smytis ;—Vifnu A.D. 1000-300, 
Tdjnavalkya A.D. 100-300, J^drada A. D. 100-400, Brhaspati A. D. 300-500, 
Kdtydyana A.D. 400-600. Hist. Dh. S., ii, pt, I. p.XI. Although Vifnu and Tdj. 
seem to be earlier, roughly all these law-books can be treated as authorities for 
the Gupta period. 

2. TdJ., II. 270 ; Vif^Ut V. 3. Hopkins thinks that this is scarcely 
possible to be true of TdJ. ( Mutual Relations of the Four Castes in Mam, p. 31 X 
but this is consistant with Taj's popular attitude in several matters. 

3. Hopkins, CHI, i, 279.. 

4. Jbid., 280. 

5. In its original form the Brhaspati Smrti may have been read as a running 
commentary on Manu’s Code. GOS. No LXXV, Introd., p. ij8. 
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Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas. Hopkins holds that masses of 
didactic matter were intruded into the epic between 200 B. C. 
and A.D. 200^. This seems to be true of several verses of the 
Sdnti Parvan, which are exactly similar to those in Manu. But 
variants in the Sdnti Parvan and the Anuidsana Parvan seem to 
be more in line with the Smrti sections of the Puranas, which 
belong to a later period. Hopkins himself thinks that the swollen 
Anusdsana Parvan was separated from the Sdnti and recognised 
as a separate book in the period A.D* 200-400.2 There is no 
reference to the Smrti contents of the Puranas in the pre- 
Christian era .2 chapters dealing with the duties of the 

varnas in the Visnu^^ the Mdrkan 4 eya,^ the Bhavisya^^ and the 
Bhdgavata^ Puranas may be roughly assigned to the Gupta 
period. 

A characteristic feature of the Smrti writings of this period 
is their Vaisnavite leanings. This is noticeable particularly 
in the Vimu Smrti, the Brhaspati Smrti,^ the Visnu Purdria,^ and the 
Matsya Purdna}^ Probably the worship of Krsna and the influ¬ 
ence of Vaisnavism account for the more liberal views that are 
so largely represented in the great epic.^^ As will be shown later, 
the Vai§navite tendencies liberalised the brahmanical attitude 
towards the sudras, who were granted narrow but definite rights 
in the sphere of religion. 

Information supplied by the works of Kalidasa and Sudraka 
is also in the spirit of the Smrtis. Kalidasa is a portrayer of 
varr asrama ideals,^2 and the same seems to be true of Sudraka.^® 

1. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp. 397-98. 

2. Ibid., Cf.CW, 1,258. 

3. Hazra, Purdnic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 5. 

4. /Au/., p. 175. 

5. Ibid,, p. 174. 

6. Ibid,, p. 188. 

7. Probably the first half of the sixth century A.D. Ibid., p. 177. 

8. GOS, No. LXXXV, Introd., p. 173. 

9. Hazra, op, cit., p. 19. 

10. Ibid., p. 51. In the Brakmdi?^a Purdna there arc a few chapters which 
indicate the influence of Vaif^avism {Ibid., p. 18) 

11. Cf. Hopkips, Ethics of India, p. 241. 

12. Dasgupta, Hist, of Sansk. Lit., Introd., p. XXX. 

13. It is said that Sudraka was a great brahmapa minister. J. Char- 
psntier, JRAS, 1923, pp. 596-7. 
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The Buddhist works Lankdvatdra Sutra and Vajrasdci also 
supply some information about the position of the i^udras. 
The former was compiled before A.D. 443/ but the date of the 
latter is not so certain. It does not seem to be the work of Ai§va- 
ghosa, who flourished in the post-Mauryan period, for it does 
not find place in the list of his works mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing.^ The Chinese translation, done between A.D. 
973-981, ascribes it to the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, 
who in all probability flourished in the fifth century A. D.^ 
Quotations from the Manu Smrti in the Vajrasuci show that the 
latter belonged to a later period. The major Buddhist and Jain^ 
commentaries, which probably belong to this period, also give 
some incidental references about the subject of our study. 

Technical works such as the Nltisdra of Kamandaka, the 
jsfdtyasdstra of Bharata,® the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana,® the 
Amarakoia of Amarasimha and ih.^ Brhat Sarjfihitd of Varahamihira’ 
throw welcome light on the conditions of the sudras during this 
period. 

Some information can also be gleaned from those portions 
of the Hayaslrsa Pancardtra and the Visnudharmottara Purdiyi which 
deal with iconography. Although the former seems to have 
been a work of the Gupta period,® the latter seems to have been 
a compilation of post-Gupta imes, and hence can be used only 
as a secondary piece of evidence. 

1. Suzuki, Larikavatara Sutra, Introd., p. XLlIl. 

2. S. K. Dey, Hist of Sansk, Lit., p. 71. 

3. Dasgupta, op. cit., p. 532, fn, Keith ascribes him to the 7th century 
A. D. {,HSL, Preface, p. XXII). 

4. Motichandra has used them for describing the dress and costumes 
in the Gupta period (Bharatiya Veia^bhu^d, Ch. ix). 

5. The third cen. A. D. seems to be the probable date of this work. (The 
Age of Imperial Unity, p. 270). CX 2nd cen. A. D. (M. Ghosh, Mtyaidstra, 
Tr., Introd., p. LXXXVI); Also see Dasgupta, Hist, of Sansk. Lit., p. 522. 

6. Schmidt assigns it to the 2nd cen. B. C. (Quoted in Dasgupta, Hist, 
of Sansk. Lit., p. 645 ) and H. P. Sastri to the first cen. A.D. ; but .Banerjee Sasiri, 
Ghakladar, Jolly and Wintemitz ascribe it to the 3rd-4th cens. A. D. (Soc. 
Life in Anc. India, pp. 33-37). Ghakladar thinks that Vatsyayana flourished in 
western India. (Ibid., p. 96). 

7. VarShamihira is ascribed to 'the period A.D. 505-587, and all his 
works are placed in the middle of the sixth cen. A. D. 

8. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 28-9. 
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Inscriptions do not mention the §udras as a varna, but they 
repeatedly refer to the tax-paying peasants and artisans, and also 
speak of the latters’ guilds. This helps us to determine the nature 
of changes in the economic conditions of the ^udras. 

During this period also we come across the familiar maxim 
that the duty of the sudra is to serve the three other varnas.^ 
Just as in Manu, it is claimed that he should particularly serve 
the brahmanas.2 In the ^dnii Parvan a ruler boasts that in his 
kingdom the ^udras duly serve and wait upon the other three 
orders witliout any malice.'^ 

The Anusdsana Parvan holds that the .^udras are workers 
(karmakaras),* and states that there would be no workers if 
there were no sudras.® There is no doubt that a considerable 
section of the sudras continued to be employed as wage earners, 
for all the eleven synonyms for wages occur in the sudra-varga 
of the Amarako<a,^ Similarly names of various types of hired 
labourers and servants are also listed in the same section. There 
are four names for wage earners, two for carriers, two for porters 
and eleven for domestic servants {bhrtyas)J 

The bhrtakas (wage earners) were divided into three 
categories by Narada and Brhaspati, i.e. those who served in the 
army, those who were engaged in agriculture and those who 
carried loads from place to place.® The first were considered 
the best, the second the middle, and the ttdrd the lowest type of 
workers.® 

Although the porters and carriers were considered the lowest 
type of workers, they seem to have been the none the less important 
sections of labourers, for provisions relating to the conditions of 
their work occupy some space in the law^-books of the period. 

1. Kdmandaka NUisdra, II. 21 ; SP, 6r. 26 ; 92. 2 ; Anu, P. (SE), 9. 
18 ; Bhdg. P., XI. 17. 19 ; Bhav. P., i. 44.27 ; Mark, P., 28. 3-8 : Vism P, 
III. 8. 32 & 33- 

2. Aivamedhika P. (SE), 97. 29. 

3. Ch, 78. 17. 

4 Am, P, (SE), 2r8, 34. 

s. Ibid,^ 2c8. 33. 

6. AK. II. 10. 38-39. 

7. vlA*, II. 10. 15-18. 

8. NdradOy V. 23 ; Bxhaspatu XV. 12 & 13. 

9. Ibid, 
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These carriers were mostly employed by the merchants and were 
held responsible for the ware placed under their charge, except 
in the case of losses caused by fate or the state.^ The porters could 
be variously punished for giving up their work at various stages. 
Narada lays down that one who abandons merchandise, which he 
had agreed to convey to its destination, shall give a sixth part of 
his wages;® he shall be compelled to pay twice the amount of 
his wages, if he raises difficulty at the time of starting*—a rule 
which is also supported by Yajnavalkya.^ But according to the 
other provisions of the latter lawgiver if the porter gives up his 
work after having ftarted it, he shall pay 7, if on the way 
and if in the midway the whole of it.® The corresponding 
obligation on the liirer to pay wages to the porter does 
not seem to have been so effective. Narada ordains that a 
merchant who does not take a conveyance or beasts for draught 
or burden, after having hired them, shall be made to pay J of the 
hire ; and the whole if he leaves them half-way.® This provision 
applies only to the owners of conveyances or animals most probably 
to the cart-owners cum drivers, and not to the human beings 
who acted as beasts of burden. Nevertheless, the parallel Nepalese 
version, which is considered as true reading,^ states that, if the 
porter strikes work through the fault of his employer, he shall be 
rewarded for as much as has been finished by him.® 

We have some idea of the wages of the workers who were 
employed as agricultural labourers and cowherds. Yajfiavalkya, 
Narada and Katyayana repeat the rates of payment as prescribed 
in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. According to this a cultivator 
should get x\> of the crop, a herdsman x'^of the butter and a pedlar 
of the sale proceeds as his wages.® Such a statement seems to 
be conventional in nature, and does not take into account the 


1. Vim* V. 155-6 ; Yaj,^ II, 197 ; Ndr,, VI.9. 

2. VI. 6.7. 

3 - VI. 3. 

4. raj,, II. 198. 

5. Ibid, 

6. VI.7. 

7. 140-1. 

8. fn. on VI. 6. 

9. i 4 ^,ni. 13 ;24;.,II. 194 ; JVar.,VI.2*3 ; verse 656. 
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changes in wages during the Gupta period. These can be deduced 
from variant passages found in the ^dnti Parvan and the law-books 
of Narada and Brhaspati. As regards the wages of a herdsman 
the iSdnti Parvan states that, if he keeps six kine for others, he 
should get the milk of one cow.^ It adds that for keeping a hundred 
cows a pair of animals will be given to the herdsman.® Narada 
gives a lower rate of remuneration. For tending a hundred cows a 
heifer shall be given as wages every year, for tending 200 cows 
a milch cow shall be given, and in both cases the cowherd 
shall be allowed to milk all the cows every eighth day,® This 
provision of Narada considerably modifies his statement in 
which he lays down the conventional rate of i\) of butter as wages 
for a herdsman. Contemporary Jain sources show that these 
provisions were often approximately followed in practice. 
Thus we hear of a herdsman who was given the whole milk of a 
cow or a buffalo on the eighth day.^ In another case the remunera¬ 
tion is much higher; a cowherd received |th of the milk produced 
as his wages.® Thus there was a definite advance in the wages 
of herdsmen. Moreover, provisions for the possession of animals 
indicate the relatively independent status of the herdsman, who 
was supposed to own his own house and patch of land for fodder. 

The Sdnti Parvan and the Brhaspati Smrti lay down higher 
rates of wages for agricultural labourers than the other texts 
of arcund this period. I'hus, according to the former, if a culti¬ 
vator is supplied with seeds etc., he may take a seventh part of 
the yield.® Brhaspati is more liberal. According to him the 
w^orkers engaged in cultivation (sira-vdhakas) should be given 
^ of the produce if they arc provided with food and clothing.^ 
If they work without being given food and clothing by their 
employer, they should be given J of the produce.® Obviously 

1. Ch. 60. 24. 

2. Ibid, 

3. JSfdr.f VI. 10. This works out at the rate of the milk of one cow for 
tending eight cows. 

4. Pirida Mryukti, pp. 368-369. 

5. Bxhatknlj.a Bhdpa, 2. 358. 

6. SP, 60. 25. The Sdnti Parvan provisions refer to the vaUya herdsmen 
and agricultural labouren, but they may have applied to the Madras as well. 

7. Bu XVI. 1-2. 

8 . Ibid,^ ^ ‘ 
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these provisions apply to the agricultural labourers and not to the 
sharecroppers who supplied their own seeds, oxen and imple- 
ments. There is no justification for the view that the slra land was 
identical with the slid land of Kautilya.^ While the slid was crown 
land, the slra was in the possession of individuals, who employed 
labourers for its cultivation.^ 

The rates of payment prescribed by Brhaspati suggest that 
towards the end of the Gupta period wages of agricultural labour¬ 
ers were doubled. Further, the fact that they worked without 
the provision of food and clothes indicates the rise of a new 
stratum of labourers, who possessed resources to meet their 
requirements and were consequently less dependent on their 
employers. Thus it is clear that during this period there was a 
definite increase in the wages of herdsmen and agricultural 
labourers, which meant consequent improvement in the economic 
position of a considerable number of i^udras. 

There is also some information about the condition of 
domestic servants. The Kdmasuira informs us that, in addition 
to food and drink, servants {bhrtyas) should receive their wages 
monthly or annually.^ The Sdnti Parvan emphasises that the 
^udra servant must be maintained by masters of the three higher 
varnas.^ But it repeats the old rule that he should be given worn 
out umbrellas, turbans, beds and seats, shoes and fans, and torn 
clothes by the twice-born.® 

The Sdnti Parvan upholds the theory that the ^udra was 
.created by Prajapati as the ddsa of the three other varnas.® 
And hence he is required to practise the ddsa-dharma,’^ But this 
does not mean that all the ^udras were slaves. On account of 
the prevalence of slavery® some of the sudras may have been slaves. 

1. Pran Nath, Eco, Cond, in Anc. India, p. 158. 

2. Cf. s.v, sir, Wilson, A Glossary of Judicial & Revenue Terms, p. 485. 

3. Kama, S,, IV. 1. 33 & 42 with comm. 

4. ... avadyi bkarariiyo hi var^iaiji iudra ucyate. Sdnti P., 60. 31. 

5. Ibid,, 60. 32-33. 

6. Ibid,, 60. 27. 

7. Ann, P.,[SE) 34. 

8. There Is a simile of sale and purchase of slaves in a Gupta uascr. 
{CII, iii, No. 6, 1 . 2.), The Br, refers to the ddsalekhyam, a deed for the sale 
of slaves (VI. 7). In the Micchakafika slavery was in vogue as an institution 
permitted by the state (/i/Q,# v, 307). 
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But they were not slaves employed in producing activities. 
Although Narada mentions fifteen kinds of slaves/ both he and 
Bi haspati make it clear that they are employed only in impure 
work.* This consists in sweeping the gateway, the privy, the 
road, removing the leavings of food, ordure, wine etc. and rubbing 
the master’s limbs or shampooing the secret parts of his body.* 
On the other hand those engaged in producing activities, namely 
agricultural labourers or porters, are looked upon as doing pure 
work.* Therefore there is hardly any evidence of slaves bei.i ; 
employed in froduction, either by individuals or by the state, 
such as we find in the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan periods. 

The period shows a number of other signs which indicate 
the general w^eakening of the institution of slavery and the increas¬ 
ing freedom ol the sudras from the obligation to serve as slaves. 
As it is shown earlier, Kautilya’s laws of manumission of slaves 
generally apply to those who are born of aryan parents or are 
aryans the mscl vcs. But Yajfiavalkya introduces a very important 
principle when he asserts that nobody can be reduced to slavery 
without his consent ; such a person has to be emancipated.® 
According to the commentary of Jagannatha Tarkapaflcanana 
this means that a ^udra, a ksatriya or a vaisya employed in 
servile work without his own consent shall be released by the king.® 
Thus the above provision completely reverses Manu’s precept, 
which provides for the forcible enslavement of a §udra,’ 

In the earlier texts members of the three upper varnas 
or their sons born of sudra waves cannot be reduced to slavery. 
But there is no indication oi such a special privilege for the 
twice-born in the Sinftis of the Gupta period. Yajfiavalkya, 
Narada and Katyayana slate that slavery should take place in 

1. jV 77 r , V. 16-28. Of these slaves some are slaves improperly called according 
to the citation in il e Vivaddr^ava-setii, where it is attributed to Bihaspati (H. T. 
Colcbrookr, A Digest of Hiridu Law, ii, 12). Six classes of slaves seem to have 
been mentioned in contemporary Jain works (Jain, Life as Depicted in Jain 
Canons, p. 107) 

2. Mr,, V. 5 ; Br., XV. 15-16. 

3. Mr,, V. 6-7. 

4. Ibid,, V. 23-25. 

5. balddddsikriaicaurairvikritascdpi muejate, II. 182. 

6. Cclebrcoke, op, cit., ii. p, 25. 

7. This theory i$, htwever, repeated by Katja., verse 722. 
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the natural {amloma) order of the varnas and not in the reverse 
{pratiloma) order, that is to say, a slave should be of lower varna 
than his master.’ Katyayana, however, makes the daim that 
slavery is provided for the three lower varnas and not for the 
brahman as.- Nevertheless, these provisions imply that the 
^iudras were no longer singled out for enslavement. 

Narada and Brhaspati strongly deprecate the attitude of 
the wretch who, being independent, sells himself.® The 
Anusasana Parvan states that a person should not sell others; 
how much more one’s own children.^ Although rules for 
manumission of slaves (especially aryan) are found in Kautilya, 
the ceremony for their emancipation is first laid down by 
Narada.® All this may have undermined the slave system. 

N^ada states that in local disputes a class of people known as 
the varpins may be called as witnesses in cases concerning their 
respective classes.® According to Katyayana, among those to 
whom the term vargin applies arc the leaders ( ndyakas ) of 
dasas.’ Thus the prevalence of organisation among slaves may 
have further weakened the institution of slavery. 

There seems to be, however, sufficient evidence of the 
existence of female slaves, who served as maid-servants in the 
houses of the wealthy. The word ddslsabham (multitude of 
female slaves) is used in the Amarakoh as an illustration of words 
showing multitude.® Jain works of the period show that numerous 
female slaves and maid-servants were recruited from tribal 
peoples.® 

For the rest, the general condition of the slaves remained 
unchanged in the Gupta period. They could be beaten, put in 


1. TdJ., II. 182-3 5 Aar., V. 39 ; Katya., verse 716. 

2. Verse 715. Cf. VifUiu, V. 154. 

3. vikfiptte svatatntro )ah samatmanarn narddhamah, ; sa ja^kat^alamaft lu 
efdrjt sopi dd^dnna mucyate. Mar., V. 37 ; £r,, XV. 243. 

4. Arm, P., 45. 23 quoted in Kane, Hist. Dk. S., ii, pt. I, p. 182. 

5. Aar., V. 42-43. Cf. rules of manumission in Kdfyd,, verse 715. Narada, 
however, adds that certain classes of slaves cannot be manumitted (V. 29) 
except by the favour of the owner. 

6. Quoted in Dharrnakosa, i, pt I, p. 299. 

7. Kdtyd., verse 350. 

8. AK, 111.5.27'. 

9 * Jaitt, ciL, pp, 362-365. The BfkeUkalpa Bhd^a gdthd refers to three 
ndpita-ddsts (^094). 
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fetters,^ and were considered unreliable.® They had no status in 
law,® and were treated as an item of property either to be owned 
in common^ or to be divided among the coparceners.® Narada 
and Katyayana repeat the dictum of Manu that the dasa has no 
right to property,® but Katyayana also states that the master is 
not entitled to that money which the slave gets by selling himself 
openly.’ 

In spite of all this the general weakening of slavery during 
the Gupta period seems to be evident. A significant factor which 
contributed to this development was the fragmentation of land 
through the processes of partitions and gifts. The laws of inheri¬ 
tance as laid down in the Dharmai^astra, the Arthasdstra of Kauti- 
lya, and the law-books of Manu and even of Yajnavalkya never 
refer to the partition of landed property, which is mentioned for 
the first time in the codes of Narada® and Brhasapati.® This 
may suggest that in the middle or towards the end of the Gupta 
period big joint families, owning large stretches of land, began 
to break into smaller units. Once the principle of the partition 
of land was recognised, the increasing density of population in the 
fertile river valleys of Northern India, after the earlier phases 
of settlements, was bound to accelerate the pace of the fragmen¬ 
tation of arable plots of land. The pressure of population on land 
is indicated by an epigraphic record of the 5 th cen. A.D., which 
shows that it was not possible to obtain kulyavdpa of land 
at one place in northern Bengal; it had to be purchased in smaller 
plots at four different places.^® The purchase was made for the 
purpose of making gifts, of which we have numerous examples 

1. Ghoshal, The Classical Age, p. 5')8., Katya., verses 962-3., Mfcchakatika, 
VIII. 25. 

2. Mrcchakatika (Karmarkar’s cdn.), p. 309. 

3. Khiyd.f verse 92. 

4. Vimu, XVIII. 44. 

5. Katya., verse 882 ; Br. (SEE ). XXV. 82-83. 

6. Nar., V. 41 ; Katya., verse 724. 

7. ■ Verse 724. This could not have been possible without the consent 
of the master. Kane prefers the reading of the Vivddacintmrmi, Katya., p, 267, 
fn. on verse 724. 

8. JVizr., XIII. 38. 

9. Br., XXVI. JO, 28, 43, 53 & 64. 

10. El, XX, Inscr. No. 5, II. 5-11 ; S. K. Maity^ Tht Economic Life of 
XoTthern India in the Gupta Period, pp. 50-51. 
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during this period. Land grants^ made to the brahmanas 
and temples, further helped the process of fragmentation. 
We no longer hear of large plots of 500 karisas or of the state farms 
of the Mauryan period. Epigraphic references to arable un:ts 
of one kulyavdpa or of 4, 2 and i dronavdpas do not suggest big 
plots.^ According to Pargiter a kulyavdpa was a little larger than 
an acre .2 But if the kulyavdpa measure of land prevalent in 
the Cachar district of Assam be considered identical with the 
kulyavdpa the area of the latter would be about 13 acres. Since 
one kvlya is equal to 8 droms, it w'ould appear that the average 
plots of land in north Bengal varied from seven acres to three 
acres. During the same period a survey of the land grants 
made by the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi in Gujrat shows that the 
average plot of land did not exceed two or three acres in size.* 
Naturally smaller holdings made it uneconomical to employ a 
large number of sudra slaves and labourers. While some may 
have been employed in twos or threes, others may have been 
dispensed with. 

It has been suggested that during the Gupta period land 
grants to brahmanas sei'vcd to promote village settlements by 
private enterprise.® This may have been the case in the unde¬ 
veloped areas in Central and South India l^ut not in nortlicrr-, 
Bengal, where it was difficult to obtain land at one place, or in 
Gujrat. Possibly either the waste and undeveloped land was 
settled with surplus i§udra population, for the old peasants would 
not like to shift from settled areas, or aboriginal cultivators were 
enrolled as ^udras in the brahmanical social organisation. The 
gradual disappearance of slaves and hired labourers, engaged in 
agricultural production, not only secured them freedom but helped 
to prepare the ground for their eventual transformation into 
sharecroppers and peasants. 

The traditional view that vaisyas were peasants recurs in 
the literature of this period.® In the Amarakosa words for 

1. Ely XX, Inscr. No. 5. 11 . 5-11. 

2. I Ay xxxix, 215-16. 

3. Bjmatavarshay 1349, pt. I, p. 384 (quoted in History of Bengalyi, ^^2), 

4. Knshnakumari J. Virji, Ancient History of Saurashtra, pp. 246-7,267 ff. 

5. Kosambi, JAOS, Ixxv, 237. 

6. iVP, 60. 24-26, 92. 2. 
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cultivators are listed in the vaisya-varga ( section But 
there are reasons to think that ^udras were also becoming 
peasants. Like Manu, Visnu and Yajnavalkya show that land 
was rented out to the sudra for half the crop.* This would 
suggest that the practice of leasing land to sudra sharecroppers 
was growing stronger. Gradually they established permanent 
possession over the land. A Pallava land grant of this period 
( A.D. 250-350 ) informs us that four sharecroppers (drdhikafi) 
remained attached to the land even when it was gifted away to 
brahmanas.* The grant also mentions the transfer of two kolikas*, 
who may have been peasants or agricultural labourers of the Kol 
tribe.® Another Pallava land grant of the same period speaks 
of the transfer of a plot of four nivartaiim cultivated by a person 
called Atuka,® who may also have been a sharecropper. This 
would suggest that at least in some cases the sudra sharecroppers 
of the state could not be dispossessed of the land even when it was 
transferred to others. 

Narada includes the klndsa (peasant) among those who are 
not fit to be examined as witnesses.^ Asahaya, a commentator 
of the 7th cen. A.D.,® explains the term kmdsa as a ‘sudra’.® 
This interpretation seems to be correct, for next to the klndsa the 
son of a sudra wife is also declared by Narada to be an incompetent 
witness.^® This shows that ^udras were probably considered as 
peasants. This is also corroborated by Brhaspati, who provides 
a very severe corporal punishment for the ^udra, acting as a leader 
in boundary disputes relating to fields.^^ It is obvious that they 

1. 11.9.6. 

2. Mam^ IV. 253 and Vi^u, LVII. 16 use the term drdhikaft, but Tdj.f 
I. 166 uses the term ardhaslrikah. 

3. El, i, Inscr. No. i, 1 . 39. The term drdhikah has been wrongly rendered 
by Bvihler as a labourer [Ibid., p. 9). 

4. The kulikas are mentioned as a people in Bf. (Samsk&ra, 404). They 
also appear in a list of peoples in a Pala inscription of the 11 th cen. A. D. El, 
xxix, Inscr. No. i, I. 39. 

5. The Kols are an important group of aboriginal people of the Munda 
stock in Chotanagpur. 

6. El, viii. Inscr. No. I2,l. 6. 

7. Ndr., I. 181. 

8. The Age of Imjerial Unity, p. 299. 

9. kindiah Iddrah kadaryo vd. Comm, to jVar., I. i8i. 

10. Ndr., 1 .181. 

11. yadi iudro netd sydt,.. Br., XIX. 6. 
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could lead these disputes only as owners of fields. The Mar- 
kan 4 eya Purdna defincrs the village as a settlement where ^udras 
are numerous and cultivators thrive.^ Some of these cultivators 
may have been sudras. Katyayana lays down that, if a person 
cannot pay his debt, he should be made to work it off; if he is 
unable to work, he should be sent to jail. But this law applies 
only to the members of the three lower varnas who are cultivators, 
and not to the brahmanas.* The Brhat Sarphiid states that the 
outbreak of fire in the south would cause pain to the ugras and 
vai^yas, and its outbreak in the west to the Sudras and cultivators.® 
This may suggest that sudras and cultivators were regarded 
as closely connected with one another. Thus the above references 
indicate that i^udras weni gradually becoming peasants. 

The land grants of this period, made in Central India, 
repeatedly refer to the tax-paying kutumbins and kdrus (artisans).^ 
It is beyond doubt that the kdrus were Sudras, but this cannot be 
said of the kutumbins with the same certainty. The latter have 
been taken as cultivators® or houseslaves,® It is also suggested 
that the kutumbins belonged to the professional artisan classes 
who cultivated land as subsidiary means of livelihood.’ But it 
seems that, in contrast to the kdrus^ the kutumbins were cultivating 
householders. In the early Pali texts they appear as house¬ 
holders of substance,® and may have been vaisyas. In the 
Arthaidstra of Kaiitilya the .share-cropping kutumbins have been 
taken as Sudras by T. Ganapati Sastri.® It is not unlikely that 

1. tathdsudrajalaprdyah svasamrddhikrflbaldh Aldrk. P., 47. Cf. Refs, 

to Sudra villages in the Anusdsana Panariy Ch. 68 ( quoted in Bandyopadhyaya, 
Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India p. 329). 

2. ,.,kar^akdn kratraviUudran samahtndriistii ddpayet. Kdtyd., verse? 479-80. 
The context here shows that the term karsakdn qualifies the phrase ksairavif- 
sudrdn. In his translation Kane treats the term karsakdn as an independent 
noun (Tr., verses# 479-80), but this docs not seem to fit in with the tenor 
of the pas.^age, which introduces katsakdn between the terms hrdhmava and 
k^ntravifdudrdn. cf. Kdtyd. ^ verse 586. 

3. Br, Satn-y $1* 3-4* 

4. Clly iii, Inscr, No. 60, I. 12; No. 27, 1 . 6; No. 26, 1 . 6, 

5. Fleet, CII, iii, p. 123. 

6. Kielhorn, El, iii, 314. 

7. Pran Nath, op. cit., p. 157. 

8' s, t>. kutumbika, Pdli-Eng. (>icU 

9. AS, 1, 130. 
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the text-paying cultivator families of the Gupta period included 
^udras as well. 

Again, if the interpretation of the term uparikara as a tax 
levied on temporary peasants is accepted,* it would appear 
that the dasas and karmakaras, who worked in the fields of the 
state or of the individual proprietors in the early period, were 
now being temporarily provided with lands. 

Perhaps it was on account of the rise in the number of cul¬ 
tivators, pressure of the increasing population on land, and the 
inability of the new peasants to pay higher taxes, that the burden 
of land revenues was reduced from ^th to ^th of the produce.* 
Brhaspati lays down that the king should take or 
of the produce according to the nature and yield of cultivation.® 

In the first half of the 7th cen. A.D. Hsiian Tsang describes 
^udras as a class of agricultuirsts,^ a description which is confirmed 
by the Marasirjtha Purdnay where agriculture is laid down as the 
duty of the sudras.® But it seems that this significant develop¬ 
ment took place during Gupta times. The view that the farmer 
population was largely composed of ^udras® seem to be more true 
of the Gupta period than of earlier times. 

It may be suggested, very tentatively, that this transition 
was facilitated by the use of iron on an extensive scale. The 
Amarakosa gives seven names for iron and two names for iron 
nist,^ and a Buddhist commentary of the period makes a detailed 
classification of metals.® The Amarakoia also gives five names 

1. Fleet, C//, iii, p. 98; Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, pp. 191, 210. For 
other views see Barnett, JRAS, 1931, p. 165; Sircar, Select Jnsers., i, p, 266, fn. 5, 

2. Raghuvatfih, XVII. 65 ; Ndr,, XVIII. 48 ; Br., Apaddharma, 7. 

3. Br-y I. 43 - 44 . In the text the term ktndsa is used, which, according 
to the comment of AsahSya on Nar. I. 181, means a iodra. 

4. **The fourth class is that of the Madras or agriculturists; these toil 
at cultivating the soil and are industrious at sowing and reaping’*. Watters, 
On Tuan Chwang's Traveh in India i, 168. 

5. Narasitjiha Purd^, 10^1^. This PurXi^a was known to Al-Blranl 
(Sachau, i, I30), and hence its latest compilation may be placed in the joth 
cen. A. D. 

6. Hopkins presumably uses the word ^slaves’ in place of Madras. GHI, 
i, p. 268. 

7. AK, II. 9. 98 and 99. 

8. Vibhadga A ffhakathd,p, 63 quoted in s. v, loha in Palt^Eng, Diet, As 
is evident from the Mehrauli Iron Pillar of Candra, the technical knowledge 
in iron-working reached its high watermark during this period. 
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for ploughshare,^ which may indicate ready supply of this most 
important agricultural implement and intensive cultivation of 
land. Without a plentiful supply of such implements former dasas, 
karmakaras, aboriginal peoples and the growing number of new 
families among the higher varnas could not have carried on 
agriculture. Unfortunately no attention has been paid to the 
excavation of various phases of village settlements in Northern 
India, which might throw light on the extent of the use of iron 
agricultural implements during earlier times. For the lawgivers 
inform us that hired labourers were supplied with implements, 
which had to be returned to the masters at the end of the work.* 
But these labourers could not become agriculturists without their 
own implements, W'hich w^ere probably provided for them by the 
growing iron industry of the period. 

During this period ^udra artisans gained further importance. 
The earlier lawgivers permit arts and crafts to the sudras only 
when they fail to earn their livelihood through the service 
of the three higher varnas, but this condition is now waived,® 
and handicrafts are included in the normal occupations of the 
.^udras.^ These crafts are defined by Brhaspati as working in 
gold, base metals, wood, thread, stone and leather.® The 
Amarakosa list of craftsmen, which occurs in the iUdra-vargay 
gives two names each for general artisans, heads of their guilds, 
garland makers, washermen, potters, bricklayers, weavers, 
tailors, painters, armourers, leather workers, blacksmiths, shell- 
cutters and w^orkers in copper.® The list gives four names for 
goldsmiths and five names for carpenters.’’^ Amara also includes 
players on drums, water, flute and tiwa,® actors, dancers 
and tumblers in the sUdra^mrgay Thus the list would suggest 


1. AK, II. 9 * 13 - 

2. Taj., II. 193; Ndr., V. 4. 

3. This view, however, is repeated in the Bhdg, P., XI. 18. 49. 

4. Kam, 21; cf. IV. 54-56; 'Mark, P., 28. 3-8; Fi>«« P., III. 8. 

32"^33; 1.120; 111.5; ^^drasj^a.,.sarvaiUpdnifBr., SaipskSra, verse 530. 

5. Bf,, XIII. 33. 

6. AK^ II. 10. 5-10. 
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that all varieties of arts and crafts were practised by 
^udras.^ 

The old provision that artisans should work for a day in 
a month for the king is repeated by Visnu.^ This rule continued 
to work in practice, for an inscription of the sixth century A.D. 
in Western India states that forced labour {visti) should be imposed 
on smiths, chariot-makers (rathakdras) barbers and potters by the 
elders (vdrikena),^ Vasistha states that no taxes should be impo¬ 
sed on the earnings of craftmanship.^ In post-Mauryan times, 
however, taxes seem to have been confined to weavers only,® 
but during this period there began the practice of levying taxes 
on the artisans. The iSdnti Parvan lays down that artisans and 
traders should be taxed after taking into account conditions of 
production and the nature of their crafts. Assessment may be 
made on the basis of the number of commodities produced, and 
taxes may be collected in kind.® It is beyond doubt that artisans 
paid taxes to the state, for tliis fact is repeatedly mentioned in 
the inscriptions of this period. A Pallava inscription of A.D. 
446 from Southern India informs us that blacksmiths, leather 
workers, w^eavers and even barbers paid taxes to the king.’ All 
this testifies to the material progress and growing importance of 
sudra artisans in society. The commentary on a passage of the 
Kdmasutra suggests that a sudra could accumulate earnings 
through the occupations of craftsmen, actors, etc. and could 
thus become a ndgaraka^ i.c. a respectable and dignified citizen.® 
Provisions for the payment of taxes show that artisans 
were no longer employed and controlled by the state in the same 

1. Some of these people such as garland makers, goldsmiths, washermen, 
.iCtors, dancers etc. arc also mentioned in the Kdmsutra (I. 4. 28, V. 2. I2, VI. 
1.9), probably providing for the luxuries of the ndgaraka, 

2. Gaut. Dh.S., X. 31-33; Vas.Dh.S., XIX. 28; ManUt VII, 138; 
Vifnu III. 32. 

3. It is not clear whether this was done for the sake of the king or the 
village elders. JHASB, series III, xvi, p. i2i. Law No. 72. 

4. XIX. 37. 

5. Supra, ch. VI. 

6. SP., 88, I-12. Note on 12 in Or. Ed., Rdja Dharma, Pt. II, Fas. 19, 
p. 668. Cf. 87. 16.77. 

7. El, xxiv, Inscr. No. 43 II. 18-19. The inscr. also refers to the impo¬ 
sition of the marriage tax, a custom which prevailed till recent time in Northern 
India. 

8. I. 4. I. 
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manner as they were in the Mauryan period. Probal;!/ artisans 
living in the capital^ were attached to the king. But the frequent 
mention of artisans in villages shows that they were far more 
numerous in the rural areas, where they lived and worked more 
or less independently. 

The strengthening of the guilds contributed to the growing 
importance of artisans. Guilds (Jerenis) came to be regaided 
as the constituent elements in the organisation of capitals or 
towns.^ Evidently these were the associations of artisans* 
and traders. While the earlier law-books and the Arthasdstra 
of Kautilya enjoin the king to pay respect to the customs of the 
guilds {kenidhatma) those of the Gupta period instruct the king 
to enforce the usages prevalent in the guilds.® Brhaspati lays 
down that whatever is done by the heads of guilds towards other 
people, in accordance with prescribed regulations, must be 
approved by the king, for they are declared to be the appointed 
managers of affairs.® He also warns that, if the usages of localities, 
castes and kulas are not maintained, the people will get discon¬ 
tented and wealth will suffer thereby.’ Thus it seems that* the 
guilds were free to act in whatever way they liked, and the king 
was bound to accept their decision.® In other words they seem 
to have been more or less indenpendent units of production, 
practically free from the control of the state. They continued 
their old functions of receiving money as deposits, paying 
interest on them and obviously Lwesting them in their trades, 
as would appear from an inscription of the guild of oil-pressers 
of Indore in the fifth century. A.D.* Such activities naturally 
promoted their material prosperity, which is evident from the 

1. Br. I. 34. This is abo provided in the Arthaiastra of Kautilya. 

2. AK, II. 8. 18. 

3. There arc references to the guild of artisans (iilpisairigha) in the 
RaghuvofiUa XVI. 38 and to masons under the master-builder in the Pancatantra, 
pp. 4-5. 

4. Gaut.y XI.2t-22; Manu, VIII. 41 and 46; Mookerji, Local Government 
in Ancient India^ pp. 125-131. 

5. JSfar.,X. 2; cf. V 168 uses the term satfivid; vtttiifi pSlayet, 

rqj., II. 192, cf. I. 361. 

6. Bf., XVII. 18. 

7. Ibid.f I. 126. 

8. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 62. 

9. Cn, iii, Indore Copper-plate Inscr. of Skanda Gupta (A.D. 465). 
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construction and the repair of the temple of the Sun by the silk- 
weavers of Mandasor in the fifth century A.D.^ It would be 
wrong to think that when the power of the brahmanical priesthood 
began to predominate guilds began to decline.^ Not only the 
increasing power of the guild was recognised by brahmanical 
lawgivers, but the two guilds mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the Gupta period were either patronised by the brahmanas or 
had brahmanical associations.* 

The rules governing the relations between the employer 
and the employees indicate some improvement in the position 
of various categories of workers, who were recruited from the 
§udra community. We have seen that in the case of non-perfor¬ 
mance of work Kautilya prescribes a fine of I2 pan as, 
which comes to from five to twenty times the amount of wages 
prescribed by him.^ But most lawgivers of the Gupta period 
provide a fine of double the amount of wages, in case the worker 
does not perform his work after having taken his wages.® Brhas- 
pati, however, prescribes an additional fine according to the 
ability of the worker.® Visnu ordains that, if a worker does not 
complete his work, he should pay all his wages to the employer 
and a fine of loo panas to the king.^ But this provision of his 
is counterbalanced by another, which lays down similar punish¬ 
ment for the employer if he dismisses the worker when the 
work is incomplete.® In this connection Brhaspati introduces 
certain provisions which are not found in the other law-books of 
the period. In one of them he just uncritically takes over the 
rule of Manu that, if the worker does not carry out his stipulated 
work out of pride although he is physically fit, he shall forfeit his 
wages and be subjected to a fine of eight kr§nalas.® But this 

1. C//, iii, Inscr. No. i8, pp. 80-85. 

2. Narsu, Essential of Budahism, p. 141, 

3. In the tailaka Jre^i of Indore money was deposited by a brUhmaj^a, 

and the silk-weavers erected temple to the Sun, a brSbmaijical deity. * 

4. AS, III, 14; Supra, p. 155. 

5. rdf, IL 193; m., VI. 5; Br., XVI. 5.6. 

6 . Br.XVI 5 , 

7. p'im, V. 153-4. 

8. Ibid., V. 157-8. 

9. Manu, VIII. 215; Bf, XVI. 4 and 8. In another version of J5f, wc 
have two hundred pa^as instead of eight koalas {SBE, xxxxiii, 345, fa. on 
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lawgiver adds that, in case the worker does not complete 
his work, he shall be deprived of his wages and proceeded against 
in a court of law.^ Like Visnu Brhaspati safeguards the 
interests of the workers by stating that, if the employer does not 
pay wages to a worker who has completed his work, he shall be 
awarded proper punishment by the king.* Narada adds that 
in such a case the employer shall be compelled to pay the wages 
with interest.* This was obviously meant to enforce his general 
rule, which makes it obligatory on the master to pay regular wages, 
as agreed upon, to the servant hired by him.^ Reference 
has already been made to another provision of his, which 
states that, if the porter strikes work through the fault of the 
employer, he shall be rewarded for as much as has been done by 
him.* It is likely that this rule may have been extended to 
other calsses of workers. 

The provisions regarding herdsmen stress their duty of pro¬ 
tecting the cattle under their charge,® but in the case of loss 
of animals they are not to be punished with death, as is provided 
by Kautilya. Bfhaspati, however, states that, if the cattle under 
the charge of herdsmen cause damage to standing crops, they 
shall be beaten.’ 

Thus, on the whole, the punishments for non-performance 
of work in the Gupta period arc not so sever as in the Mauryan 
period ; and there are some provisions which safeguard the interests 
of the workers in case the employer does not pay wages or is unfair 
towards them. Further, a law-book of this period prescribes 
incentive rewards for workers. Kaudlya recommends rewards 
only for weavers,® but Yajiiavalkya lays down that the employer 
should pay more if the worker turns out more work than what 
is expected of him.® Therefore the provisions dealing with 
the relations between the employers and employees in the Gupta 

I. XVI. 3. 

а. XVI. II. 

3 * Nepalese venion, SBE, xxxiii, 140-1, fn. on VI. 7, 

4, VI, 2. 

5. Nepalese version, SBE, xxxiii, 140-1, fn. cn VI. 7* 

б. JViSr., VI. XI-17; Br., XVI. lO, 12-17. 

XVI. 17. ^ * 

Ai, II. 23. 

9 - IL * 95 * 
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period leave the impression that, compared to the state of affairs 
m earlier times, such relations were humane and liberal 
and consequently were expected to improve the material 
condition of those members of the ^udra community who lived 
on wages. 

A remarkable development of the Gupta period is the 
provision of trade as one of the functions of the i^udras. 
Yajhavalkya states that, if the sudra cannot maintain himself by 
the service of the twice-born, he can become a trader.^ Brhaspati 
allows him to trade in all articles as one of his normal occupations.^ 
The Puraras also state that a sudra can carry on buying and selling® 
and can subsist on the profits of trade.^ Brhaspati lays down that 
a sudra partner in business should pay ^ of the profits to the king, 
a vaisya ^ , a ksatriyaj^) and a brahmana This would show 
that conditions Ibr the sudra traders were not so favourable as in 
the case of the members ot the higher varcas. Moreover, good 
sudras were not expected to deal in some commodities such as 
wine,® But it is certain that sudras could carry on trade, and 
in this respect the brahmanical lawgivers obliterated the distinc¬ 
tions not only between them and the vaisyas, but in some cases 
between them and the first two varnas. Generally the §udra 
traders may have served as pedlars. The lawgivers of the period 
repeat the Artha^dstra rule that a pedlar should get 
ol the sale proceeds,’ but the Sdnti Parvan raises this to 4*® 
Perhaps this change indicates the pofition in the Gupta 
period. 

As artisans and traders the sudras played an important 
part in promoting trade and industry, which seem to have made 


1. Tdj., I. 120. 

2. ... vikrayah sarvapa^yandrp sudjadharma uddhxtafi. Bf., Saxpsk^ra, verse 530. 

3. Mark. P., 28. 3-8. 

4. Vim P., III. 8. 32-33. 

5. Br., Xlll. 16. 


6. Bkavisyai /*., I. 44. 32. 

7. Ai^., III. 13; Tdj.^ II. 19^; Mar ^ VI, 2-3.; Kdfyd., venc 656. 

8. 60. 25. Although in the iP wage is provided for the vailya 

pedlar, it may have applied to the sudras as well. ^ 
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strides during this period.^ Probably the Gupta periodf 
also wiucessed the rise of sudra peasants who, Sustained the 
agrarian econom y of the country. 

But in comparison to the members of the highf r varras the 
sudras continued to have a lower standard of living. The 
housing rules laid down by Varahamihira provide that a 
brahmava should have a house of five rooms, a ksatriy^i of four, 
a vaisya of three and a sudra of two. In every case the length 
and breadth of the main room should vary in the order of the 
superiority of the four varras.^ Such a rule may have been 
observed only by orthodox brahman as, but it shows that members 
of the lower varnas were not expected to enjoy better housing 
conditions. 

During this period also we hear of sudra rulers such as those 
in Saurastra, Avanti, Arbuda and Malwa. Along with them 
are mentioned the traditional Sudra, Abhlra"* and MIeccha 
rulers, who all arc described as reigning in the regions of Sindhu 
and Kashmir, and are assigned by Pargiter to the fourth century 
A.D,^ But they were labelled sudras not because they arose- 
from the fourth varna, but because these tribal and foreign 
rulers did not patronize the brahman as and did not follow 
the brahmanical dharma.® In a drama, however, there is the 
example of a cowherd who became a king.® When Yajftavalkya' 

1. This is evident from detailed rules about partnership which appear 
for the first time in the Taj. It is siguificiint that, unlike KanUlyd and Mahu 
( Vni* 2 or 3 - 2 io ), 24/. (11*265) states the law of partnership for nitTchanlS' 
and for(.:i,>^u traders first, and adi.is that the same principles shall apjdy to 
priestly partnerships and to that of agriculturists and artisr.ns. Similarly the 
mercasing lorcign trade of the period made it necessary for Narada to say 
that contracts of loans entered into in foreign countries vv ere to be governed 
by the la, vs of the place of contract {Ndr.y I. 105-106 ). Cf.Jayaswal, Marm and 
Tdjhu.ialk}a, pp. and 211. T\\c Bxhatkathdoi Guijiadliya, a work cf about 
A.D. 500 (Keith, Hist, df Sansk, Lit., p. 268), deals not so much with kings as 
with merchants, traders, seafarers and handicraftsmen ( Ibid .). 

2. Brhat SarfthitSt^a, 

3. The Amarakosa distinguishes between /iTrfh" who is the wife of a ^adra,. 
and ludrd wiio is a woman of the ^stldra tribe. The worriim of the Abhlra 
tribe is called maMiudri. AK, II. 6. 13. 

4. Pargiter,p. 55. 

5. Ibid, 

6. Case of Aryaka who was a gopaladdraka {Mrcchekafika\ VI. 11)'. This* 
is doubtful, for Goplla may also be taken as a proper nahic.- * * * 
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irepeaf;sthepldjnjunctionthata^;za/aA:a should not accept presents 
from a king who is not a ksatriya he has probably such rulers 
(cither tribal or ^udra) in mind.^ But in course of time these 
rulers received brahmanical recognition and were turned into 
respectable ksatriyas. 

As regards the appointment of ministers, Yajnavalkya and 
Kamandaka repeat the old view that they should possess noble 
birth (kulinah) and knowledge of the Vedas,® which rules out 
the possibility of sudras being selected as ministers. But the ^dnti 
Parvan breaks new ground when it provides for a body of eight 
mantrins of whom four should be brahmanas, three loyal, disci¬ 
plined and obedient Sudras, and one a suta.® We do not know 
whether such a precept was followed, but it shows a significant 
change in the brahamanical attitude towards the sudras. 

There is no sign of such a liberal attitude in the appoint¬ 
ment of judges and councillors {sabhyas ). Yajnavalkya lays down 
that the king should administer justice with the assistance 
of learned br^manas who can act as judges in the case of the 
inability of the king to do so.^ Katyayana adds that, if a brah- 
mana is wanting either a ksatriya or a vai^ya should be appointed 
as a judge, but a sudra should be carefully avoided,*^ a view which 
is also upheld by Brhaspati in regard to the appointment of the 
sebhyas,^ The latter also repeats the warning of Manu that the 
kingdom, strength and treasury of the ruler who carries on his 
work with the assistance of the §udras {vr§alas) suflfer destruc¬ 
tion.^ 

At the district level, however, the head of the artisanSj, 
who was a liudra, had some share in the work of administration. 

1. 

2. Mtmu, VII. 54; Kcm, NS., IV. 25 ; r4;.,XIII. 312. Cf. Kcm. N S., 
V. 68-70. Katya., vene 11 lays down that the amdiya should be a bi ahma^a. 

3. iP, 85. 7-10. The passage, which provides for a body of 37 amityas of 
whom four should be brahmanas, eight kfatriyas, twenty-one vaisyas, three 
iadras and one sata ( SP, (Cal.}, 85-7-11), does not occur in the c ritical Edn. 
of the 

4. II. 1-3 ; cf.Br.> I. 67. 
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The two Damodarpur cx>pper-plate inscriptions dated A.D. 433 
and 438 represent the prathamakulika Dhrtimitra as a member of 
the district council of Kotivarsa (in north Bengal), which 
was in charge of a kumaramatya.^ The term kulika has been 
interpreted variously as a senior town judge* or a merchant.* 
But such interpretations are not supported by early texts. 
The term kulika is probably identical with the kulaka of the 
Amarakohy which means the head of the artisans and occurs 
in the sudra-varga of that work.^ The term also seems to have been 
used in the sense of an artisan by the Ndrada Smrti, which in¬ 
cludes the kulika in the list of false witnesses.* Therefore the 
prathamakulika was the first among the kulikasy^ i.e. the head 
of the guilds of artisans, and as such had a place in the advisory 
council of the district of Kotivarsa in north Bengal. Probably 
the same practice was followed at the district headquarters 
of Vai^ali, where we find individual seals of two prathamakulikasJ 
The association of the head of the guilds of artisans with the 
administration of the district was in keeping with their growing 
importance, which is also reflected in a Jain work of the period, 
which describes the va 44 hai or an architect as one of the fourteen 
jewels,® All this suggests some improvement in the civic status 
of the ^udra artisans. 

Generally the ^udras continued to perform minor adminis¬ 
trative tasks. Kamandaka repeats the view of Kautilya that 
domestic servants should act as spies in reporting the activities 


1. Elf XV, p. 130. 

а. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity^ Pt. i, p. 53 ; Pt, ii, p. 105 

3. T. Bloch, ASRf 1903-4, p. 104. 

4. kulaka/i ^at Kulaireffhafi. AK, II. 10. 5. Dikwtar accq>ts this interpre¬ 
tation (Gupta Polityf p. 257). 

5. Jidr., I. 187. It seems that old prejudices against ladra witnesses 
continued during this period. 

б. Eighteen seals of kulikas (head of companies of artisans ) have been 
discovered at BasXrh ( Vaiilili). ASR^ 1903-4, pp. 114-16. 

7. ASR^ i903-4>p« 117* In the lo-i ith ceiw. A. D. the kulika appears 
as a minor officer in the Ghambl state along with the laulkika, gaulmika and 
others (Vogel, ArUiqmties of Chamba State, Pt. I, Inscr. No. 15, U. 8-9). Tlic 
fnakdpdndhdkulika is also mentioned with the Jaulktka, gammka and others 
in an inscription of A. D. 1031 from Gorakhpur in Uttar Pradesh (El, vii, 
In^cr. No. 9,1.34)* Possibly kulikas and mahdpSndhiktdikas were officers 
ooUecting taxes from guilds of artisans. 

8. Jambude^i^'mnatti, 3. 55 (p* 229). 
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of high: state officiab.^ Narada provides that the cand^dS, 
executioners {vadhakas) and similar persons should be employed 
in tracking down thieves inside the village, and that those living 
outside the village should search for them outside.* 

In the judicial administration the old discriminations 
generally continued. Brhaspati provides that witnesses should 
belong to respectable families and regularly perform religious 
rites as prescribed in the Vedas and the Smritis.* This naturally 
excludes the iSudras. The provision that ^udras should appear 
as witnesses only for ^udras is repeated by the lawgivers of thb 
period.* Katyayana lays down that the case against the accused 
should be proved by witnesses who are similar to him in caste, 
A litigant of a lower caste should not establish his case by the 
evidence of witnesses of higher castes.® Narada’s list of fabe 
witnesses includes jugglers, public dancers, sellers of spirituous 
liquors, oil pressers, elephant drivers, leather workers, cancjalas, 
^udra peasants (kindsas), sons of sudra women and outcastes 
(patitas),^ But Narada also moderates the old provision regarding 
varna witnesses by providing that members of all the varnas can 
appear as witnesses in the cases of all the varnas.^ In certain 
cases such as adultery, theft, defamation and assault anybody 
could act as a witness.® In boundary disputes relating to houses 
knd fields Brhaspati permits peasants, artbans, hired labourers, 
herdsmen, hunters, gleaners, diggers of roots, and kaivartas 
(fishermen) to act as witnesses* as a matter of course. This 
seems to be a significant development, for Yajnavalkya allow's 
such a concession only^to herdsmen, peasants and foresters in 
boundary disputes confined to fields.^* The corresponding pro¬ 
vision in Manu is of a still more limited nature. It is only in 


1. XII. 44-^5. 

2. XIV. 26. 

3. V. 38. 

A. Tdj^t II. 69 ; KdtySnf verse 341 ; A< 7 f., I. 154 uses the term irreproa¬ 
chable lUdra; 

5. Verste 348. 

6. 1.178, 181-185. 

9. XIX. 26-27. 

10. II. 150. ; . 
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refation to boundary disputes between villages that Manu 
permits hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, fishermen, root-diggers, 
snafie-catchers, gleaners and foresters to act as witnesses and that 
only on failure of witnesses from the two or four neighbouring 
villages.^ Brhaspati’s provisions for witnesses who mostly 
belonged to the sudra caste make an important concession to 
the iudras, which is in accord with their new position as peasants 
and artisans. This was an important right, for boundary 
disputes were naturally expected to be more frequent than any 
other type of disputes. 

The lawgivers of the period, however, retain the different 
warnings administered to the members of the different varnas 
at the time of their giving evidence, the most severe warning 
being prescribed for the sudra witness.* 

Varna distinctions in ordeals, which are not found in Manu,® 
are laid down by the lawgivers of this period.* Yajnavalkya 
states that the ordeals of fire, water or poison should be adminis¬ 
tered to the ^udra and that of the balance to the brahmana;® 
he does not mention ksatriyas and vai^yas in this connection. 
But three other lawgivers lay down that a brahmana should be 
tested by the balance, a ksatriya by fire, a vaisya by water, 
and a ^udra by poison.* But here again Katyayana provides 
the alternative that all these ordeals can be administered to the 
members of all the varnas, except that of poison, which cannot 
be administered to the brahmana.* Narada also gives the alter¬ 
native rule that the ordeal of poison can be administered to the 
k^triyas, vai^yas and ^udras.* Visnu states that this ordeal 
cannot be administered to a brahmana,® as is done by Narada 
and Katyayana.^* Visnu prescribes dilFarent kinds of oaths, 

1. VIII. 258-260. 

2. Vifttu, VIII. 20-23; I. 199. 

2. VIII. 114-H6. 

4. Tdj\, II. ^ ; Bf.f VIII. 12.; verse 422. 

5. II. 98* 

6. JVar., I. 334-335 ; Br, VIII. 12 ; Kdtyd., verse 422. 

7. Verse 422. K&ty&yana also does not permit the ordeals of fire, 
and poison to those who deal with these things (v. 424). 

8. I. 322. 

9. IX. 27. 

10. JVJfr., I. 335, JCdtyd., verse 422. 
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and ordeal by sacred libation for the ^udra, according to the 
value of deposit denied, or of the theft or robbery,^ If the value 
exceeds half a suvarna, the judge may administer to the iudra 
any of the four ordeals, namely balance, fire, water or poison.* 
But although Visnu gives detailed rules about the application 
of these four ordeals,* he docs not prescribe them for different 
varnas as other lawgivers do. Perhaps some consideration was 
shown to the brahmanas to whom poison could not be adminis* 
tered, otherwise varna distinctions in matters of ordeal did not 
prevail. The practice of ordeal by water obtained in Western 
India, probably in the kingdom of the Satavahanas, in the third 
century A.D.,* but there is nothing to show that it was confined 
to the members of any particular varna. It seems, however, that 
special types of ordeals prevailed among the tribal peoples and 
foreigners, who were being absorbed in the lower ranks of 
brahmanical society. Therefore Katyayana lays down that the 
king should observe the ordeals peculiar to the untouchables 
{aspr^as), low people {adhamas)y slaves and mlecchas.® 

Manu provides that petitions should be entertained by the 
court in the order of the varnas,* but this rule does not seem to 
have been mentioned by the lawgivers of this period. Neverthe¬ 
less, varna distinctions arc maintained in civil laws. Thus in 
the lawsuits requiring deposit of sureties Katyayana makes a 
distinction between the twice-born and the sudras. On failure 
to provide surety, a twice-born person should be merely guarded 
by the warders, but the Madras and others should be kept 
confined and fettered.^ But irrespective of varna considerations, 
he provides the same fine of eight paisas for all those who break 
the restraint and run away.® He also adds that while in restraint 

1. IX. 3-10. 

2. IX. II. 

3. Ibid., IX, X, XI and XII. 

4. Bardesanes quoted by Johannes Strobaios (A. D. 500), McGrmdle, 
Anc. India as Described by Classical Writers, pp. 172-4. 

5. Verse 433. 

6. VIII. 24. 

7. dvjdtih pratibhuhfno rakfyafi syad bShyacSribhifi ; iUdrSdlnpratibhiihfnSn 
brndhayennigadena tu. Kdtyi., verse 118. 

8. Verse 119. 
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there should be no obstruction to the performance of daily obli- * 
gatory rites in the case of the members of all the four V^rnas.^ 

The laws of inheritance continue to have the provision of' 
giving the smallest share to the ^udra son* of a higher caste 
person. Visnu fixes the share of the ^udra son of a brahmana 
in various circumstances,* and lays down the liberal rule that, if 
the twicc-born father has a iludra son, he can inherit one half * 
of his property.^ But Brhaspati repeats the old view that even 
an excellent and obedient ^udra son of a man having no other’ 
male issue shall receive only a maintenance.* It is said that the 
son of the twice-born from a ^udra woman is not entitled to a 
share in landed property.® But at one place the Anusdsana 
Parvan emphasises that the sudra son must receive property,* 
a provision which is generally corroborated by the law-books 
of this period. 

It is provided that the property of the iSudra shall be equally 
divided among his sons.® Yajnavalkya states that the son of 
a i^udra from a slave shall receive a share in property if the 
father desires so.® The Anusdsana Parvan adds that this share 
should be the tenth part of the property.^® 

The old provision making for different rates of interest 
for the four different varnas recurs in the two law-books of this 
period.^^ But Yajflavalkya modifies this by stating that whatever 
is agreed upon may be paid as interest.^* ; 

The law of treasure-trove is based on considerations of varna«. 
According to the lawgivers, if the brahmana finds .treasurcy' 
he may take the whole of it.^* Visnu adds that in such a case the 
ksatriya should make over J to the king and the brahmana eachy 

1. Ibid, 

2. Ydj,, II. 125; Br, XXVI. 41-42 ; Arm, P,, (SE) 82. 18 & 21, (NE) 
47. 18 & 21. 

3. XVIII. 38-39* 

4. XVIII. 32. 

5. Br, XXVI. 125. Gf. Anu, P., (SE) 85. 15, (NE) 47. 15. 

6. Br., XXVI, 122. 

7. Anu. B., (SE) 19.82, (NE) 47.19. , . v, 

8. Ibid., (SE) 82. 57 , (NE) 47.56. 

9. r4;., II. 133. r . . 

10. Anu, P,, (SE) 84. 18. . V 

11. rfl/, 11.37; Fwim, VI. 15, \ , 

12. II. 38. 

13* Vif^, II. 58 ; Taj., II. 34-35; .A'ar, VII. 6-7. *• 
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^ to the IsariJbix^tai^ and sliojuld retain ^ for himself; a $udra 
sif^uld divide the find into twelve parts, give five parte each to the 
Mfig and the briduna^, and should retain ^ for hiniselC^ 
Althougb dhe ^udra’s share in the treasure trove is the smallest, 
it is double tlic ahare of the labourer as provided by Kaufilya.* 
How the laws regarding treasure-trove worked is difficult 
to say. A.lain text refers to a king who confiscated the treasure^* 
trove discovered by a merchant but honoured a brahmana who 
discovered a similar treasure-trove.® 

Generally Nih*ada, and in some cases Brhaspati, repeat the 
cruel GOfporal punishments against ^udras offending against 
brahmapas.* Bl'haspati states that a sudra should not be subjected 
to pecuniary punishments but to beating, chaining and ridicule.® 
Brhaspati Ls particularly harsh on the pratilomas (i.e. those born 
of higher caste mothers and lower caste fathers) and the anijas 
(untouchalaies), whom he considers the dregs of society. If 
they offi!nd against brahman as, they should be beaten and never 
amerced in a fine.® The same provision occurs in Narada in 
regard to the ^vapacas, medas, canc^alas, elephant-drivers, 
dSsas ctc.^ N^ada adds that in these cases the offended parties 
should punish the offenders themselves, for the king has nothing 
to do with the penalty to be inflicted on the guilty.® This is an 
important indication of the weakening of state power. The 
rule that if a brahmana abuses a ^udra he must pay 12^ panas 
as a fine is repeated in the law-books of this time.® But Brhaspati 
adds that this ^^iplies only to the case of virtuous sudras ; no 
affi£iu:eis imputaUieto a brahmana for abusing a iudra devoid 
of virtue.*® Probably this refers to the untouchable sections of 

1. Vif^f in. 59-61. 

2. dvadaitmeuftia bhxtakah. AS^W.i. 

3. .Yt/ttAa C^nt, 20. p. 281. Quoted in Jain, (?/?. ci^., p. 62. 

4. Ndr.t XV & XVI. 22, 23-25, 26-28. Introd. to Plaint, II. 37. 

5. tdfanatu bandhanarfi caiva tatkaiva ca vidannakam; efa daatdo hi dudrasya 
mrthadarjdo bfhaspatih, Br., IX. 20. The word mdambanam in Ms. la accordipg to 
B>anga.swami Aiyangar’s classification gives a better reading than vidannakatn. 

6. Br, IX. 18. 

7. XV-XVI. 11-14. 

8. A'lir.. XA-XVI. 13. 

9. Mam, VIII. 267.9 ; JVar., XV & XVI. 16; £r., XX. 12. 

10. XX. 13. 
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the Madras, who in such eases had no redress in law. But in this 
respect other sections of the iSudras enjoyed legal protection against 
offences committed by the members of the three higher varnas.^ 
Although it is stated that the Madras should be subjected 
to corporal punishments, the scale of punishments, which is pro¬ 
vided by Brhaspati for Madras abusing vaisyas, ksatriyas and brah- 
manas,^ does not give any indication of this. Fa-hsien informs 
us that in the Middle Kingdom the king governed without decapi¬ 
tation or other corporal punisliments.^ This may be an exaggera¬ 
tion but suggests that corporal punishment was used less freqently 
than before, a factor which worked in favour of the iudras. 
Although Yajnavalkya accepts the principle of varmi legislation,^ 
he does not repeat the Draconian measures of Manu agadnst 
offending sudras. In one of his provisions regarding assault 
there is no trace of varna distinctions. He states that, if both 
parties threaten with arms, the punishment shall be the same to 
all.® Butifanon-brahmana causes pain to a brahmana, he shall 
be deprived of his limb.® It is not clear whether this law 
applies to iudras assaulting brahmanas. 

Visnu provides the highest amercement for connection with 
a woman of* one’s own caste, and the second amercement for 
adultery with a woman of the lower caste."^ Curiously enough 
he lays down the punishment of death (unless the term vadhya 
be taken in the sense of beating) for adultery with a woman of 
one of the lowest castes.® But this is in conflict with anotfier 
provision of his, according to which a brahmana guilty of inter¬ 
course with a cand^a woman for a night can remove his guilt 
by subsisting upon alms and constantly repeating the gayatfi 
for three years.® It is to be noted, however, that the severe 
punishment prescribed by Manu against a ^udra committing 

I. Br.,XX. 10. 

a. Ibid., XX, 16. 

3* J * Leggc, A Record qf Buddhistic KiosdmSf p. 43 * 

4. 11. 200. 

5* paro^pareafi tu sarvefdq^ iastre mad}\)farriasi5hfis^. Ydi.y II. a 16. 

,S. II. 215. Inthetcxtthetermj>t^dnam ise3(;plameaby Vijfl|UijelvAra 
a* etc. 

T. V. 40-41. 

8. antydgamane vadhyah^ V. 41. 

9. Fv!ia,LIV.9. 
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adultery with a twice-bom woman is not mentioned in any 
law-book of this period. 

The law-books of this period do not provide for the discrimi¬ 
natory scale of compensation for the murder of the members of the 
four varnas. Visnu, however, introduces such a scale of penances 
for the expiation of the sin of murder. Thus a person guilty of 
killing a brahmana, a ksatriya, a vaii^ya or a ^udra should perform 
the mahdvrata penance respectively for 12, 9, 6 and 3 years.' 
There is nothing to show that such penances were enforced, but 
they reflect the relative importance of the life of the members of 
the four varnas. Nevertheless, Visnu and Yajilavalkya regard the 
murder of a ksatriya, a vaiiSya, or a ^udra as a crime of the fourth 
degree (upapdtaka)y^ and according to the former the guilty 
are required to perform the cdndrdyana or pardka penances, or 
to sacrifice a cow.* Such a provision places the §udra on a 
footing of equality with the vai^ya and the ksatriya, and empha¬ 
sises the special position of the brahmana. A passage in one of 
the manuscripts of the Sdnti Parvan also betrays this tendency. 
It states that, if a ksatriya, a vaisya, or a ^udra kills a brahmana, 
either his eyes should be taken out or he should be killed ; but if 
the offender is a brahmana, he should be banished.* Another 
passage from the same manuscript states that the brahmana 
who is guilty of sinful actions and is a murderer or a thief among 
the vipraSf and a ksatirya, a vaisya or a iSudra guilty of killing 
the brahmanas, should be deprived of their eyes.* Thus there is 
no mention of varna distinctions in this case. 

It seems that varna distinctions in the administration of 
the criminal law were undermined in the Gupta period. An 
inscription of the 6th century A. D. in Western India does not 

I. L. 6& 12-14. 

a. Fwu, XXXVII. 13, 34; Taj., II. 236. 

3. Vifttti, XXXVII. 35. The provision for sacrificing a cow is evidently 
very ancient, and we cannot believe that it was followed in Gupta times. No 
doubt Vi^Qu took it over uncritically from a much earlier source. 

4. Ms. Dys (acc. to Gr. £dn. classification), verse 45. In the Mtccha^ 
kafika (IX. 39) the presiding judge recommends the exemption of the br&h- 
mai^a Urudatta from the death penalty. For such immunity also see Kafya.^ 
verse 483. 

5. Ms. D’js (acc. to Cr. Edn. classification), verse 55. 
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mention varna punishments for defamation, assault and injury,* 
Fa-hsien informs us that in Mid-India every criminal was fined 
according to the gravity of his offence,* which suggests that the 
ofiender was not punished according to his varna. It is likely 
that in the administration of the criminal law the brahmana 
was shown some favour, but the ^udra was not singled out for 
harsh punishments'in the same manner as we find in earlier times. 

Narada upholds the old view that, in cases of theft, the brah- 
mana’s guilt is the highest and that of the ^udra the lowest.* 
This was perhaps based on the principle that a brahmana should 
acquire and practise the full measure of dharma, a rajanya 
f dharma, a vai^ya ^ dharma and a ^udra J dharma. The 
heaviness or lightness of sins for purposes of expiation of each 
of the four varnas should be determined upon this principle.* 
Katyayana also seems to think of theft when he provides that a 
ksatriya or a brahmana should be awarded double the punishment 
which is provided for a ^udra.® The fact that the vaiiSyas are not 
mentioned in this connection shows that they were becoming 
merged with the ^udras. But all this would suggest that ^udras 
were considered habitual thieves, an inference which is also 
corroborated by the Amarakohy in which words for thieves and 
dasjms arc listed in the iudra-varga.^ 

The dasyus are repeatedly mentioned in the Sdnti Parvm 
as enemies of the king, always threatening the peace and tran¬ 
quility of the rcalm,^ Probably this refers to enemies outside the 
state and not to the ^udras. For it is provided that, if the trouble 
created by the dasyus cause the intermixture of varnas, brahma- 
nas, vai^yas, and ^udras—^all can take up arms.* It is argued 

1. JRASBy Series III, xvi, p. ii8. 

2. S. Beal, Travels of Fa-hien, pp. 54-55. Giles also gives a similar 
translation (Travels of Fa^hsierit p. 21), but Leggc translates that “criminals are 
fined according to the circumstances (of each case)” (A Record of Buddhistic 
Kittgdoms^ p. 43 j, which may suggest varna distinctions. 

3. Manu^ VlII. 337 & 6 ; NSrada, Appendix (Theft), Pariii?ta, 51 & 52. 

4. 36. 28-29. 

5. Verse 485. 

6. AK., II. 10. 25-26. Cf. Anu, P., (SE) 143. 2i,(NE) 94. 21. 

7 * o-P, 12. 27, 25. 11, 67. 2, 76. 5,88.26,00. 8,08. 8, loi. 3. 

. .* 7^* da^bale kfatrdrthe vartjutsanikare', ,,.brdhmatto 

yadi vS vailyah iuiro vn rdjmattama ; da^ubhyo*tha prajd rakfeddandcifi dharme^a 
dhdr^an...lbid.f 79. 34-36. 
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that, be he a iudra or be he a member of any other order, he whp 
becomes a raft on a raftless current, a means of crossing where 
means there are none, certainly deserves respect in every way,^ 
The person who protects helpless men against the dasyus deserves 
to be worshipped by all as if he were a kinsman,* The Dhanur^ 
veda Safjihild^ lays down that, while the members of the three upper 
varnas can ordinarily take up arms, the iudra can do so only in 
times of danger.* But it adds that a brahmana should use a bow, 
a ksatriya a sword, a vaisya a lance and a ^udra a mace.® Thus 
the above references clearly show that Madras were cooceded 
the right to bear arms. This indicates a very significant change 
in their civic status, for the early lawgivers do not permit them 
to bear arms. The new development links up with the transfor¬ 
mation of sudras into peasants, and shows that the old apprehen¬ 
sion of their getting completely out of hand no longer exercised 
the minds of the upholders of the varna system. It seems that 
Sudras were actually enrolled in the army. In a drama of this 
period two army officers are represented as belonging respectively 
to the castes of barbers and leather workers.* 

But concessions made to Madras did not bring about the 
complete cessation of internal conflict between the varnas. 
There are at least nine verses in the Sdnti Parvm stressing the 
necessity of combination and harmony between the first two 
varnas,^ which probably indicate some combined opposition 
on the part of the vaisyas and Sudras. It is complained that 
at one stage the Sudras and vaisyas, acting most wilfully, began to 
unite themselves with the wives of brahmai^as.* There are 
several references which suggest that the ^ras were especially 
antagonistic to the existing order. The Anuidsana Parvm avers 
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archery may suggest that the work was compile not later than Oupta 
period. 


4. Dhanurveda SaruHta, verse 3. 

5. Jbid.fVCTseS, 

6. Gases of Viraka and Gandanaka in the Mfcehakafika, VI, na St 93. 

7. 73.9,74.4, 5,8,10, a8,32,75.13, aa. 

8. iSP, 49. 60-61. 
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fltsfct destroyers of the king, and hence a wise ruler should 

not be complacent towards this danger.^ A lor^ passage of the 
Aivmnedkika Pnrvan^ which partly reproduces a similar passage 
frdfh the Vasistha Dltannasdslra, characterises the §udras as hostile, 
violent, boastful, short-tempered, untruthful, extremely greedy, 
Ungratrful, heterodox, la2y and impure.* Similarly, like Manu, 
the ^dnti Parvan defines a vrsala (i.e. a ^udra) as one who 
defies the established order (dharma).* The hostile attitude 
of the sudra can be aliso inferred from a passage of the JVarada 
ShtfU, It declares that, if the king does not exercise the power of 
the sword {dand^)^ brahmanas, ksatriyas and yaisyas will all 
abandon their work, but the i^udras will surpass all the rest.* 
YSjflavalkya repeats the provision of Kautilya that the sudra 
who pierces the eyes of others,® pretends to be a brahmana, 
and acts against the king should be fined a sum of 800 panas.* 
Certain sections of ^(idras such as actors, gamblers, keepers of 
gaining bouses and other persons of this kind are considered 
sources of disorder to the state, for they cause harm to the better 
classes of subjects {bhadrihdh prajdh) J A passage from a manus¬ 
cript of the ^anti Parvan ordains that dasas and mlecchas should 
be dealt with through the same agencies, and that force should 
be used against the candaias and mlecchas.® Ail this suggests 
that the old friction between ^udras and the ruling classes con¬ 
tinued in some form or other, but it probably lost in intensity 
thanks to die provisions for ^udra ministers, the association of the 
head of the guilds of artisans with the work of the district adminis¬ 
tration, the lessening of varna distinctions in the administration 


I. iudrdh prihivydrri bahavo tdjndni bahuvindiakdh\ iasmdlpramddGrn suhoni 
na kurydt pan^ito nrpah. Am. P., (Sii.) 214. 58. 

2.. Vos. Dh. S., IV. 24 ; Ajvamedhika P., (SE) 118. 17-20. The Amarakosa 
(H. 10. 9) characterises the sudras as lazy and dexterous {dak$a). 

3. 91.12-13. 

4. jVaf., XVnr. 14-16. 

5. Arc. to Viramitrodaya. 

6. Ydj., IT. 304. Mam (IX. 2^4 ) provides the punishment of death for 
a dvljalingin iudra (who pretends to be a brahmana), but he does not refer to 
his opposition to the king in this connection. 

7. ifP, 89. 13-14. Kautilya does not permit iiuch people to ehtcr new 
settlements. AS^ II. i. 

; .8: .Jkfs. Dts (acc. to Or. Edn. clarificationj, vetse 20. 
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of law, and finally the recognition of the ^udras’ right to bear 
arms in times of emergency. 

The old fiction about the origin of the four varnas^ conti¬ 
nues to be repeated, but the Vtyu and Brahmd^a Purai^ afhirm 
the statement of Manu that Vasistha was the progenitor of the 
^udras,* which means continued recognition of their improved 
social status. 

The association of the four colours white, red, yellow and 
black respectively with the four varnas shows their relative 
social status.^ In representing the actors, the Jidtyaidstra 
prescribes red for the brahmana and the k?atriya,^ and dark or 
deep blue for the vaii^yas and ^udras.® This work also lays down 
that in the auditorium a white pillar should be erected for marking 
seats for the brahmanas, a red pillar for the k^atriyas, a yellow 
pillar for the vaisyas and a blue-black pillar for the ^udras.* 
Gold and ear ornaments should be thrown at the foot of the 
brahmana pillar, copper at the foot of the ksatriya pillar, silver 
at the foot of the vaiiya. pillar and iron at the foot of the ^udra 
pillar.’ Such provisions are similar to the fiction invented by 
Plato that philosophers were made of gold, warriors of silver, and 
agriculturists and artisans of brass and iron.^ 

The rule that only the ^udra should bear the title of ddsa^ 
does not seem to have been followed. Thus the name of an 
ancestor of Ravikirtti, a brahmana, was Varahadasa;^® and the 
name of a ruling chief of the Sanakamkas, who was a feudatory 
of Candra Gupta II, was Maharaja Vis^ud^.^^ The Ndfya- 
idstra ordains that in a drama the names of the brahmanas 

1. Ydj,, III. 126. 

2. Vd, P; ii. 1 1 . 90 ; Brahmana P,, iii. 10. 96. 

3. Vd. P.y App, No. 818. Quoted in Patil, Cultural Histeiy from thtVl^ 
Purd^y p. 304. This distinction also occurs in the Sdnti Parvan. 

4. In another manuscript the gaada (fair) colour is prescribed. 

5. Ndiyaidstroy XXL 113. Black is also recommended for the PaBdUas, 
SOrasenas, M&gadhas, Adgas, VaAgas and Kalidgas {lbid.y XXI. 112). 

6. Ibid.y II. 49-52. 

7. Ibid.y II. 55. 

8. The Republic (Jowett’s Tr.), pp. 126-7. 

9. r%m, XXVIl. 6-9. 

10. C//, iii, No. 35 (dated A.D. 533-4) 11 .9-12. 

11. lb%d,y No. 3 (dated A.D. 401-2), Ii. 1-2; cf. Fleet,s^. dl.,p# ii, fii. u 
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and ksatriyas should indicate their gotra and functions, those of 
traders their generosity, and those of servants different kinds of 
flowers.^ It is not clear why the sudras were to be named after 
flowers. 

The rule that different terms should be used in enquiring 
about the health of different varnas does not seem to have been 
emphasised during this period. But the NdtytLidstra provides 
that in the drama a mode of address indicating command should 
be used in conversing with servants of both sexes, artisans and 
mechanics.* This shows that low caste people were addressed 
contemptuously. In the Mrcchakatika abusive expressions such 
as “sons of slave women”, “sons of concubines” and “bastards” 
are used in addressing low class people.® 

The Ndtyasdstra also prescribes a different kind of gait and 
and movement for the portrayal of menial servants on the stage. 
According to this text one of their sides or the head or a hand 
or a foot should be lowered, and their eyes should move to different 
objects.^ Such behaviour suggests lack of confidence and shows 
that members of the lower orders were not encouraged to hold 
their heads high in the company of their masters. 

Yajnavalkya states that an elderly ^udra deserves respect.* 
Unlike the early lawgivers, he does not insist that vai^ya and 
^udra guests should be made to work and then fed with the ser¬ 
vants. He provides, however, that guests should be received and 
fed in the order of their varnas.* But his provision that a guest 
should not be turned away in the evening and should be offered 
whatever is available’ is not confined to the members of any 
particular varna. The Dharmasutra rule of providing food to 
cancjalas at the end of the VaiSvadeva ceremony is repeated 

1. XVII. 95.99. 

2. XVII. 73. 

3. Mfcckakafika, Act I, p. 5, Act II, pp. 63-64. Some of these terms 
•uch as chi^lid fiutta are still used m BibXr. 

4. ctf^dindm. XII. 146-8. 

5. Tdj,, I. 116. Unlike Gautama, he does not fix the age limit of eightf 
years. 

6. Ibid,, I. 107. 

7. Ibid. 
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during this period/ and slaves, iSvapacas and be^ars are added 
to this list.* 

The texts of the period repeatedly state that a brahmana 
should not accept the food of a ^udra, for it reduces his spiritual 
strength.* The Sdnti Parvan does not allow the brahmana to 
take the food of carpenters, leather workers, washermen and dyers.^ 
According to Yajnavalkya the food of the ^udras and outcastes 
{patitas) is not permitted to a snataka.® He further specifics 
that a snataka should not take the food of a stage-player, a bamboo 
worker, a goldsmith, a weapon seller, an artisan, a tailor, a dyer, 
one whose living is by dogs, a butcher, a washerman or an oil- 
maker.* There also begins the tendency to ban the food of some 
^udras for the ksatriyas. It is said that a ksatriya must eschew 
food given by those sudras who are addicted to evil ways and who 
partake of all manner of food without any scniple.*^ The Anu- 
sdsana Parvan declares that the man who takes food from a Jiudra 
swallows the very abomination of the earth, drinks the excretions 
of the human body, and partakes of the filth of all the world.* 
Perhaps this is meant to deter the brahmanas from adopting such 
a course. Penances are provided for the purification of the 
brahmana who accepts the food of §udras or eats in the company 
of vaisyas and ksatriyas.® 

The rules for the boycott of the i^udra’s food have a very 
limited application. They mostly apply either to the brahmanaa 
or to the snatakas, who may have been chiefly brahmanas. 
Even the brahmara is permitted to take milk and curd at the 
house of a ^udra.’® Further, if the brahmana is unable to procure 

1. Ap. Dh. S.y II. 4. 9. y^Bau. Dh, S.y II. 3. 5. 11. 

2. Taj., I. 103 ; Anu. P., (SE) 154.22, 250.15. 

3. Asvamedhika Parvany {SH) no. 17-20, 61.44-45; aft, l§raddha 

Khai^da, verse 43. 

4. Sp, 37. 22-23. The term rangajtvina(t may indicate either a dyer 
or an actor. 

5. I. 160. 

6. Tdj,y I. 161-5. The term cakriks may mean an oilfnaker, a potter,, 
or a coachman. 

7. Anu. P.y (NE) 135.2-3, (SE ) 198.2-3. 

8. Ibid.y (NE) 135. 5, (SE) 198. 5. 

9. Ibid., (NE) 136. 20-22, (SE) 199. 20-22. 

10. Akamedhika P., (SE) no. 24. 
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food from the twice-born for his livelihood, he may accept it 
from a i^udra.^ Yajnavalkya repeats Manu’s rule that, among 
the ^lidras, a snataka can take food from his herdsman, a fnend 
of the family, his slave, his barber, his sharecropper and one who 
surrenders himself to him for the sake of maintenance.* 
Bfhaspati also provides that food can be accepted from slaves and 
domestic servants.® 

The idea that a twice-born should cat or touch the leavings 
of the ^udra’s food was considered horrible, and appropriate 
penances were provided for the expiation of the sin.* 

There is no evidence of forbidding the practice of accepting 
water from certain ^udra castes, except in the case of the 
candalas and other untouchables. The Mrcchakatika informs us 
that the same well was open to the ^udras and brahmanas.® 
Yajftavalkya prohibits certain kinds of food for the twice- 
born. The twice-born is not permitted to take wine. Penances 
are provided for the brahmana wife if she violates this riilc,^ 
but according to Vijflane^vara these are not necessary if a i^udra 
wife drinks wine.^ Drinking seems to have been a vice specially 
associated with the ^udras, for the list of words for spirituous 
liquor and various processes of its preparation and Pjr intoxication 
arc enumerated by Amara in the;® words for gambling 
are also listed in the same section.® In the PancalarUra a drunken 
w^ver is represented as beating his wife.^® Yajftavalkya also 
forbids the use of the milk of a cow in heat, within ten days of the 
birth of her calf, and of one without a calf; as also of a camel, 
a single-hoofed animal, a woman, a wild animal, or a shd«Si>;” 
An oblation intended for gods, sacrificial viands, Hgru (a kind of 
horseradish), unhallowed meat, fungi, carnivorous animals, 

1. Ibid., 110.32. 

2. 1. 166. 

3. XV. 19. 

4. Brhaspati, PrayaScitta, verses 34, 86-88, AeSra, verse 87. 

5 - I- 32* 

6. Taj., III. 255-6. 

7. Comm, to fdj., III. 255-6. 

8. AK, II. 10. 39-43. 

9. Ibid., II. 10, 44-46. 

10. PdacatarOra, p. I 5 » 

11. raj., 1.170, 
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and a number of birds such as the parrot, the swan, the vaka^ 
the cakravdka etc, arc declared uneatable for the twicc-bom,* 
and penances are provided for the expiation of the sin arising out 
of the violation of the rule in some cases.* Yajfiavalkya further 
states tliat, among the five-clawed animals, the twice-bom 
should not take the porcupine, alligator, tortoise, hedgehog 
and the hare ; he also specifics the four varieties of fish which a 
twice-bom should take.* He prohibits the eating of roots, onion, 
garlic, village pig, mushroQiin and leek ; those who violate this 
rule should perform the c 4 i^(k^ana penance.* Fa-hsien informs 
us that onion and garlic vycre taken only by the candalas.* 
Yajfiavalkya lays down that the person who compels a ^udra to 
partake of the prohibited food shall be subjected to half the 
punishment involved in the first amercement, which shall increase 
if the offence is committed against the members of the higher 
varnas.® This would suggest that certain items of food were 
tabooed even for the Madras, but these are not specified by Yajna- 
valkya. On the other hand the list of food items prohibited for 
the twice-born clearly implies that they could be taken by the 
iudras. The Bjhaspati Smfti states that in the Middle Kingdom 
labourers and artisans eat the meat of cows,*^ which shows that 
«vcn the strong brahmanical propaganda against cow slaughter 
did not always succeed in stopping this old practice among the 
masses of the people. This can also be inferred from a didactic 
anecdote, probably inserted in the Vdyu Purdtixi during this period. 
It relates that Pr§adhra, son of Manu Vaivasvata, ate the flesh 
of his preceptor’s cow, upon which the sage Cyavana cursed him 
become a §udra.* Thus the above discussion would show that 

1 . iku,, h 

2. Ibid,, 1 .175-6* 

3. Ibid., I. 177-8. 

4. Ibi 4 *f I. 176* 

5. hegge, 4 Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, "P. 43. 

6 . 11.896. 

7. madl^adeU karmakardh iUpinaka gavdlinafi, Bf., p. 21, verse 128. 
Ambcdkar argues that beef-eating was one of the root causes of the origin of 
tmtouebabUi^ (The UntonchabUs, Ch. IK), but there is nothing to show that 
these artisans ap 4 labourers were regarded as untouchables. 

8 ^o|edfroinKd.F, inPatil,£^.d#.,p.38. 
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the food habits of i^udras were somewhat different from those 
of the members of the twice-bom varnas. 

Family life is enojoined on a ^udra in the same manner as 
for a member of any other varna.^ But the i^udras continue 
to have their own marriage practices.* The Anusdsana Parvan 
avers that the marriage of the three higher varnas has to be 
accomplished through the joining of hands with the mantras, 
but the marriage of the ^udras is accomplished through sexual 
intercourse.® A Jain source refers to a svqyariwara hall at Tosali, 
where a slave girl selected her husband from an assembly of slave 
boys.^ Several references suggest that in the sudra community 
women continued to be comparatively freer than in the higher 
classes. Commenting on a passage of Yajfiayalky^ Vii^varupa 
is of the opinion that the Smrti texts about niyoga refer to sudras,® 
and supports his view by quoting two verses of Vrddha Manu 
and a gdthd of the Vdyu Purdm^ In the case of the absence of 
the husband it was far easier for a 4 udra wife to secure dissolution 
of the marriage tie and take another husband than in the case 
of the wives of the other three va^r^ias. In such a case the 
Anusdsana Parvan prescribes a waiting period of only one year 
for the i§udra wife.^ But Narada, who specifies the waiting 
periods for vai^ya, ksatriya and brahmana wives, declares that 
no such definite period is prescribed for a ^udra woman whose 
husband is gone on a journey.® Again the repetition of the 
provision that wives of herdsmen, oilmakers, distillers etc. 
are responsible for the payment of debts incurred by their 
husbands® shows that these sudra women did not always depend 
for their livelihood on their menfolk. 

1. Mark, P., 69. 72 quoted in Hazra, op, cit,, p, 232. 

2. Ihe Anusdsana Parvan (NE 44.9, SE 79.9) repeats the old rule that 
the dsura and paiidca forms of marriage should not be performed, presumably 
by the twice-born, 

3. uttamdnd^ tu var^idndifi mantravatpdnisarfigrahah; vivdhakaranatfi edhu^ iddrd- 
ttdtn soffiprqyogatat^. Arm, P,, (SE) 249. 9. 

4. Bfhatkalpa Bhdfya^ 2, 3446 quoted in Jain, op, cit,, p. 159. 

5. evoffl tdcchudrdrMm niyogddhikdrah uktah on Tdj,, I. 69, Kane, Hist, Dk. S,, 
ii, pt. I, 604. 

6* Texts quoted in Kane, Hist, Dh, S,, ii, pt. I, pp. 604-5. 

7. Anu. P., ( 1 ^) 149. I5-*6. 

8. XII. 100.^ 

9. Tdj., I. 48; Kdtyd., verse 368. 
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Visnu states that, if a girl is not married after she has attained 
maturity, she should be considered as a degraded woman.* 
The commentator Nandaraja observes that this rule applies to 
young women of the lower castes only,* but there is nothing 
in the text to warrant such an assumption. 

The view that members of the higher varnas can take wives 
from the members of the lower varnas is expressed in the texts 
of this period also.* But there also recurs the idea that wives 
from the lowest order, i.e. ^udras, are to be espoused for the sake 
of pleasure.* The KdmasUtra does not differentiate the maid 
servants, kumbhaddsis (maid servants employed in carrying water 
or harlots ?) and wives of washermen and weavers from the pros¬ 
titutes.* According to this work intercourse with a ^udra 
woman is neither prohibited nor considered wise.* Vatsyayana 
commends marriage within one’s own varna.^ In particular, the 
idea that the brahmana should wed a iSudra, or have intercourse 
with her or beget sons on her, is strongly discounted in the texts 
of the period.® But there are cases of deviations from this rule. In 
the Mrcchakatika the brahmana Carudatta marries the prostitute 
Vasantasena, although this is done with the special permission of 
the king.® The same drama represents the brahmana Sarvilaka 
as marrying his slave Madanika.*® The literature of the period 
also supplies instances of ksatriyas marrying ^udra women.** 

That marriages between the members of the higher varnas 
were not altogether absent is also suggested by the repetition of 


1. Ktfrtii, XXIV, 41. 

2. S'BEjVii, iog,fn.4i. 

3. jVflf., XII.4-6; P, (NE)44. II, (SE)79. ii. 

4. Am. P.y (NE) 4^. 12 & 13. 

5. VI. 6. 54 with comm. 

6. Kama* * 5 ., I* 5 - 3 * 

7. Ibid.y III. 1.1. 

8. Tdj.y I. 56-7 ; Pf., Apaddharma, verse 47, Samijkara, verses 375*7 ; 
Am. P.y (NE) 44. I3» 47- 8-9; Akamedhika Parvan, (SK) 117. 10. If a person 
has intercourse with a pukkast, he is purified by performing the paraka penance, 
Br.y Prayakitta, verse 70. 

9. Mr. Kat.y Act. X, 

10. An epigraphic record of the 8th cen. A. D. informs us that the maternal 

ancestor of the ruler Lokanatha, who was a brahmana, Jxjgol a son (paraiaoa ) 
on a iudra wife. El, xv, p. 301, “ 

1 1. Mdlavikdgnimitra, I, p. io ; Jain, cit., pp. 155-6. 
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the theory of the origin of the mixed castes.' The Anuidsana 
Parvan enumerates fifteen old mixed castes,* and introduces 
four new castes of mamsas, svadukaras, ksaudras, saugandhas, 
who are represented to have been born from magadhi mothers 
through wicked men of the four varnas.* There is also mention 
of the madranabhas, who are supposed to have been derived from 
the nisadas and described as riding on cars drawn by asses.^ 
The vratya is defined not as one who has fallen from the duties 
of the twice-born, but as one who is begotten upon a ksatriya 
woman by a ^udra,® and is placed in the category of the candala.* 
It is also stated that a vaidya is begotten by a sudra on a vai^ya 
woman.^ This is typical of the low esteem in which physicians 
were held in early times. The Amarakosa introduces a new caste 
mahisas, who are described as the issues of ksatriyas from vaidya 
(arya) women. Probably they were identical with the Mahi- 
sakas, who appear as degraded i^udras along with the Dravi<Jas, 
Kalingas, Pulindas, U^inaras, Kolisarpas, Sakas, Yavanas and 
Kambojas.® Though the theory of the origins of new castes 
through the intermixture of varnas was fanciful, by this time 
it may have influenced the course of social developments ; for 
even in our times such cases are noticeable in Eastern Nepal. 

The law-books of the period retain the distinction between 
the ^udras and untouchables. Thus Yajnavalkya lays down that 
a §udra who has intercourse with a caneji^a woman is reduced 
to her position.* Sudras and svapakas are mentioned separately 
in several texts.'* But in the Amarakosa mixed castes and untouch¬ 
ables are looked upon as part of the ^udra community. Ten mixed 
castes, the karana, the amba^tha, the udgra (probably ugra), 
the magadha, the mahisa, the k?attr, the suta, the vaidehaka, 
the rathakara and the cancjiala are included in the iUdra-varga 
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of that work.^ The vaidehaka (trader) is, however, listed in the 
vaUya-vdrga also.* 

Anrara gives ten names for candalas, some of which such 
as plava, divakirti, janangama arc rarely mentioned in the earlier 
texts,® which may suggest an increase in the number of this 
untouchable caste. This can be also inferred from the fact that 
while the car^alas are not mentioned by the Greek writers of the 
earlier period, they attracted the special attention of Fa-hsicn.* 

The dombas, who came to form a numerous section of the 
untouchables in Northern India in subsequent times, seem to 
have appeared as a caste in the Gupta period. The Jain sources 
describe them as a despised class.® They were probably one of 
the aboriginal tribes, who were assimilated to the lower orders 
of brahmanical society. Wild tribes such as the Kiratas, Sabaras, 
and Pulindas, along with the Mlccchas, are included in the 
iudra-varga of the Amarakom,^ which shows that large masses of 
tribal population were being absorbed in the t^udra community. 

During this period there seems to have been not only an 
increase in the number of the untouchables but also some intensi¬ 
fication in the practice of untouchability. The Brhaspati Smrti 
provides a penance for removing the sin arising out of touching 
a candala.’ Fa-hsien informs us that, when the candalas enter 
the gate of a city or a market-place, they strike a piece of wood 
to give prior notice of their arrival so that men may know and 
avoid them.® The Mdrkan 4 eya Purdna provides a purificatory 
rite for the person who looks at an antyaja or an antydvasdyinP 
But the practice of untouchability was observed mainly in respect 
of the candalas. There is no direct evidence that the 
were regarded as untouchables. Similarly there is nothing to 

^i. II. 10. x-4. 

2.II. 9. 781; 

* 3. Ibid.t IL* IQC 20. 

4. Le^c, A Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms^ p. 43. 

5. Vyavahdra Bhofya, 3. 92 ; Niiitka Cdrrti, 11, p. 747 quoted in Jain, 
cit,, p. 360. 

6. AK, II. 10. 21. 

7. Bf., Priyaicitta, verses 49*50. A penance is also provided fiwr a 
rajasvaldt if she is touched by a ivapSJka {Ibid., Pr&yakitta, vexae 87 }• 

8. Leggc, op. eit., p. 43. 

9. 25. .^4.-26. 
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sho^ that the carmakaras, who came to be looked upon as un¬ 
touchables in later times, were regarded as such during this period. 

There is not much new information about the occupations 
of the mixed castes and untouchables. Manu’s rule that these 
castes are to be recognised by their occupations recurs in the 
Anusdsana Parvan^ The candalas continued to be employed in 
the work of cleaning streets, working in the cremation grounds, 
executing criminals and tracking down thieves at night.* 
Hunting constituted an important occupation of the lower sections 
of the ^udras. Curiously enough, the Amarakosa catalogues not 
only fowlers and hunters in the sudra-varga,^ but also ordinary 
dogs, dogs trained for chase, village hogs, and deer wounded 
on the right side;^ so also are mentioned snare, net, rope and 
cage for trapping birds in the same section.® Fa-hsien informs 
us that the candalas are fishermen and hunters, and sell flesh 
and meat.® But the candalas are mentioned by Kalidasa as 
separate from the fowlers and fishermen although they all belong 
to the same class.^ Thus in this period the candalas do not seem 
to have been primarily hunters though hunting may have been 
one of their subsidiary occupations. A Jain source states that the 
medas used to hunt animals day and night with bow and arrow.® 
We also learn that the ^vapakas cooked the flesh of dogs and 
sold bow strings.® 

There is some information about the manners, customs 
and religious beliefs of the mixed castes, especially of the candalas. 
Iron objects were the chief ornaments of the mixed castes^^® who 
lived outside village settlements. A candala is represented 
as besmeared with the dust raised by dogs and asses.*^ Fa-hsien 

1. Am, P., (NE) 47. 29-30, (SE) 83. 29-30. 

2. Mahdvarjiiat X. 93. Vyavahdra Bhd^a, 7. 449-462, p. 79; Jfdr,^ XIV. 26. 

3. AKy 11. 10. 14. 

4. Ibid,, II. 10.22-24. 

5. Ibid,, II. 10. 26-27. 

6. Legge, op, p. 43. Giles translates the term ca^iddia as *foul men 
(lepers)* op, cU,, p. 21. 

7. VpAdhyaySi, India in I dliddsa, p, i*jo, 

8. Bthatkalpa Bhd^, githii 27TO. 

9. Vyavahara Bhdfya, 3. 92 ; MBlha 11, p. 747 quiiited in Jain, 

eU,, p. 360. 

10. Am> P,, (NE) 47.32, (SE) 83.32, 

11. Ibid,, (NE) lox. 3, (SE) 158. 4. 
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informs that only the cancjialas drink intoxicating liquor 
and cat onions or garlic,^ which shows that they were particularly 
addicted t^q these practices. Being hunters and fowlers, they were 
naturally habitual meat-eaters.* A Buddhist source declares 
that those who eat meat are bom again and again in the families 
of the cancjialas, pukkasas and dombas.* It adds that, when a 
dog sees even from a distance the persons who desire to take meat, 
he is terrified with fear, thinking “they are death-dealers, they 
will even kill me”.* 

Singing, presumably for the entertainment of the people, 
seems to have been an important occupation of the <Jombas.* 
They lived on singing and selling winnowing baskets and similar 
articles.* The Amarakoia includes canidlikd^ a kind of vulgar lute, 
in the sudrarvarga^^ which may suggest that the cancjalas also 
had some share in providing popular entertainment. 

The <^ombas and the matangas had their own deities known 
as the Yaksas (Jakkhas).* A Jain source informs us that the 
shrine of the Jakkhas of the matangas was built on the bones 
of human. beings who had died recently.* This practice was 
probably the result of the can^ala’s association with the cremation 
grounds. 

The untouchables, and the can<Jalas in particular, arc 
portrayed in very disparaging terms. It is stated that the 
antydvasdyins arc characterised by impurity, untruth, theft, hetero¬ 
doxy, useless quarrels, passions, wrath and greed. “ Ferocity 
appears as a special trait of the candala’s character. In the 
MfcchakatAa the can<Jalas argue that they are not candalas, though 
bom in their family, but candalas and sinners are those who 


I. 

3 - 
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h^gSC,0p,cit., p. 43. 

Cf. Mrcchakafika, X. 
LaMpaidrasutraf p. 258. 
Ibid,, p. 246. 


5. They were a caste of degraded musicians, representing early inhabitant) 
of Northern India. Jain. op. ciu, p. 360. 

6. Jain,o/».rit., pp. 144-5. 

7. II. 10. 31-32. 


8. Jain, op, cit., pp. 220-222. Songs about Jaffas and Jaffts are stil) 
prevalent amotig the. people of the Mow* castes in BihUr. 

9. Aualj^aka Cdrfii, 11 . p. 294. quoted in Jain , op. cit,, p. 222. 
to. Bhdg, P., XI. 17. 20, cf. VII. 11. 30. 
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persecute a virtuous man.' A Buddhist , text contends that, if a 
brahmana docs not cultivate truth, asceticism, sublimation of 
passions and compensation for all beings, he is like a cancjala.* 
In the same spirit it is provided that by serving kine and brah- 
manas, practising the virtues of abstention from cruelty, 
compassion, truthfulness of speech and forgiveness, and, if need be, 
by saving others by laying down their very lives, persons of the 
mixed castes can achieve success.® 

For the first time the Sdnti Parvan declares that all the four 
varnas ought to hear the Veda,^ and that a person ought to 
acquire knowledge even from a ^udra.® Such iiyunctions are 
in sharp contrast to those of Manu, which provide very severe 
punishments in such cases. The precepts of the Sdnti Parvan 
may have been thwarted by the deep-rooted prejudice against 
allowing Vedic education to the ^udras,® but the recitation 
of the epics and Puranas was certainly open to the ^udras. 
The Bhdgavata Purdna states that instead of the Veda the 
Mahdbhdrata is provided for women and iSudras.'^ It is not 
clear whether the Mahdbhdrata was to be read or only to be 
heard by the ^udras. In the case of the Puranas, however, 
the Bhavi^at Purdm states that they should never be studied by the 
i^udras, but should be heard by them.® Possibly the religious 
practice of narrating stories from the Puranas and epics to all 
sections of the people for their edification and salvation 
originated in the Gupta period. 

Ndtyasdstra or dramatics was another branch of learning 
which was brought within the reach of the ^udras. This is 
declared to be the fifth Veda, which was composed out of the 


1. X. 22. 

2. Vajrasiici, (S), verse 16, p. 5. 

3. Anu.P., (NE) 47. 33-35, (SE)83. 33.5. 

Jrdvjfe ea caturo var^dn, XII. 328.49 quoted , in Hopkins, Th$ 

Religions of Indian p. 425. 

5. prapya Jridnam..Judrddapi Mbh,, XII. 319,871!. quoted ibid. 

6. Mdrk. P., XXL 31 ; Ndtyaidstra, I. 14. 

7. stfUddradoijabandhdmni trayi na hutigocardb ; kama k^asi md^hdndin 
eva$n bhaoediho ; iti bkdratomdkfydnatn kfpayd mmind kftom, Bh^. P., I. 4.25 ; 

L 4. 29. 

8. .. Jrotavyamva iSdreva nddhyetatymfi kaddeana, Bhtw. P., i, I. 72* 
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elements of the four Vedas and which men of all castes shou d 
enjoy> Moreover, the two philosophical systems of Yoga* 
and Samkhya,* which probably took their final form during 
the Gupta period, were also open to the iludras.^ The fact 
that the Veda formed one of the sources of proof according to 
the Samkhya system was not inconsistent with that system b eing 
made available to all; similarly the epic, which contains Vcdic 
quotations, was equally open to ^udras to hear.® 

The Gupta period also provides instances of educated 
^udras. A passage of Yajnavalkya suggests the existence of the 
teachers of servants.* In the Mrcchakatika the judge reprimands 
l§akara : ‘‘A low caste fellow, you arc talking of the sense of the 

Vedas, yet your tongue has not fallen off.’* ’ The existence of 
such ^udras is also attested by the Vajrasucly which speaks of the 
^udras who arc learned in the vedas, grammar, mtmdrfisd^ 
s&rjfikh^ay vaisefika^ lagna etc.® This statement does not refer to the 
Buddhists but to the ^udras proper, for the Buddhists were con¬ 
demned as ^udras in the brahmanical idiom but not in that of 
the Buddhists. Jayaswal argues that learned ^iidras and the 
^udras talking Sanskrit, referred to in Buddhist texts, were sons 
of the brahmanas through ^udra women.® This is probable, but 
some advanced sections of the §udras, who tried to uplift their 
brethren, may have been educated. 

There is no doubt, however, that, compared to the members 
of the upper varnas, the ^udras functioned at a low cultural 
level. Thus in the dramas women and low caste people always 
speak Prakrit, the tongue of the vulgar, in contrast to the refined 
tongue o^ the higher class characters who speak Sanskrit.'® 

1. Jidfyasdstra, I. 12 & 13. 

2. The Toga-sutra of PataAjali is probably not older than the 3rd cen* 

A.D. Keith, p. 57. 

3. livarakffoa, the author of the Sdrftkkya-kdrikd, waa an earlier contem* 
porary, accordinj^ to Chinese evidence, of Vasubandhu, who lived In all proba* 
bility about A. D. 300. Ibid., p. 57. 

4. Ibid»f p. 100. 

5. K^ith, The Sdtfikhya System^ p. 100. . . . j 

6. bk[tdkMhyapakah- Tdj., I. 223. 

7. veddrthdn prSkftastoam vadasi na ea te jihod nipatitd* IX. 2i. 

8. Vafrasdcl, (M ), p. 4. 

9. Manu Sc idjMavaUI^, p. 241. 

10. Ndfyaidstray XVII. 37. 
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The Ndtyaidstra provides, however, that queens, courtesans 
and female artistes may use Sanskrit according to circumstances.^ 
Sometime distinction wm made even in the use of the dialects of 
Prakrit ; SaurasenI was used for persons of good position in the 
drama while Magadhi was reserved for those of low rank.* 
The NdtyaiSsira assigns local dialects {vibhdsds) to various tribes 
and occupations such as those of the can^alas, pulkasas etc.* 
All this would suggest that members of the lower orders did not 
receive literate education, which would enable them to speak 
the refined tongue Sanskrit. 

It is contended that as a student of military science the ^udra 
passed through the ceremony of the upanayaruiy which was 
accompanied by the recital of Vedic mantras,* but there is no 
reference to such a rite in the Dhanurveda SaTjihitd, Probably 
as artisans the ^udras continued to have vocational or technical 
training in their family or under outside experts, but this remained 
divorced from literate learning. Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
texts of the Gupta period not only take a liberal view of the 
education of the Sudras but also testify to the existence of some 
educated ^udras. 

The old maxim that the ^udras have no religious rights is 
repeated in this period.® It is argued that their sacrifice 
consists in performing the service of the three higher varnais.* 
In keeping with this attitude Narada states that consecrated 
water should not be given to atheists, vratyas and slaves.'^ But 
Visnu provides that under certain circumstances a §udra has 
to undergo the ordeal by sacred libation (foia),* There also 
appear other indications of changes in the religious position of 
the ^udras. The Mdrkar^^a Purdm assigns the duties of making 
gifts (dlna) and performing sacrifices {yajda) to the iiudra.^ 
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2. 
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Ibid,, XVII. 39. 

Keith,p.31. 

XVII, 54-56. 

Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education^ p. 347. 

Tap, III. 262 ; Amu P., (SE) 149. 13 ; cf. SP, 70. 5. 

iadrd pamarcyadhab‘-*Anu, P,, (SE) 147. i. Cf. BrahmapdaP,, 11 . 2^ 55. 

IX. 10. 

28. 7 - 8 . 
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There is no doubt that the ludras were conceded the right to 
perform the five great sacrifices {pafkamahayajHas),^ Manu 
does not clearly state this, but Yajfiavalkya makes it ecplicit 
that a ^udra can perform five sacrifices with the namaskdra 
mantra.* Hopkins is not correct when he says that this statement 
does not appertain to the ^udras,* for it is corroborated by other 
sources.* While Manu regards initiation into sacrifice {yajfladik^d) 
as one of the births of the twice-born,* this special privilege 
is not mentioned in the corresponding passage of Yajnavalkya.* 
This is in consonance with the latter’s liberal attitude, which 
allows sacrifice to the Sudras. The ^dnti Parvan unequivocally 
declares that the trayi (three Vedas) allows the ^udra the use of 
svdhdkdray namaskdra and mantra^ and adds that with the help of 
the first two he can perform the pdkayajnas^ after being formally 
consecrated.’ In justification of this reform the precedent of the 
^udra Paijavana is cited. It is said that in ancient times he 
performed one of the pdkayajnas, and according to the rules of 
the aindrdgni (a one-day sacrifice) he made the gift of a hundred 
thousand vessels full of rice {puriyipdtras),^ This reminds us of 
similar practices of modern social reformers who hunt out old 
precedents in favour of widow marriage, divorce etc. While 
allowing domestic sacrifices to the ^udras the Sdnti Parvan makes 
the important assertion that all the varnas enjoy the right to 
perform sacrifices provided they possess faith.* 

1. Brahmd^da P., III. 12. 19- These five devotional acts were brahmth 
yajHa, pitfyajHa, daiva, bali, and ntyajHa. Manuy III. 69-70. 

2. Tdj., I. 121. 

3. Hopkins, Mutual Relations of Four Castes in Manu, p. 86, fn. 1 • 

4. Brahmdnda P., III. 12. 19. 

5. Manu, II. 169. 

6. Tdf, I. 39. 

7. svdhdkdranamaskdrau mantrah iOdre vidhiyate ; tdbfydrji iHdra pSkeyajHairyajet 
erratttvdnsvayam. jSP, 60. 36. The central group of MSS distinguishes between 
theyajHa allowed to the Sadra and that to the twice-born. It denies the use 
of svdhdkdra, namaskdra and mantra to the iudra, but permits him to perform 
the pdkayajHas without a dik^d vrata. Critical Notes on 60. R&iadhanna, 
Pt.II, Fascicule 19, pp. 660-661. The pdkcyajfias are sdso recommended for all 
the da^us (SP, 65. 21-22), which shows that these were being extended to 
the people outside br&hmapicai fold. Cf. Brhaspati, Saipsklra, verse 529. 

8. SP., 60. 37-38. 

g. ,.,yaJHo masufyd tdta sorvnvarti^/ti bhdrafa; ..•tasmdtsaroepi oarpefu 
Jraddl^qfdotfidki^ate,.. sP, 60, sg^4S,cf. The term ^vtmhya is gloss^ 

as tratvariuka by the comm. Gn (according to the classification of the Critical 
£dn.). Fascicule, 19, pp. 66c^6i. 
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As an important corollary to the ludra’s right to sacrifice 
follows his right of performing penances. Yajiiavalkya lays down 
the cdndrdyana penance for the ^udras, who are obviously covered 
by the use of the term avakrsta by him.^ This provision is consi¬ 
dered to be an interpolation,® but it is in keeping with the liberal 
attitude of Yajnavalkya and a similar provision in the Brhaspati 
Smrtiy which prescribes the prdjdpatya penance for the ^udra in 
the case of his snapping the thread of a brahmana.® 

The Brhaspati Smrti provides the sacraments of karnavedhana 
(ear-boring)* and cii4dkaranaP (tonsure) for the §udras. The 
first ceremony is not mentioned in the Grhyasutras, but the 
second, which is prescribed by them® and is confined by Manu^ 
to the twice-born, is now extended to the ^udras. 

Several texts of the period deny ascetic life to the ^udra. 
Kalidasa deliberately repeats the RamdyancLS condemnation 
of the iudra ascetic Sambuka® who, in his opinion, threatened 
the security of the established order by trying to acquire merit 
through asceticism. He commends the punishment of death 
inflicted on Sambuka by Rama ; and he argues that as a result 
of this the §udra obtained the position of the virtuous which he 
could not secure even by his severe austerity, for this was being 
done in violation of the rules of his class.* But on the question 
of the relation between the varnas and the aSramas the ^dnti 
Parvan adopts a different attitude. It insists that a brahmana 
should go through the four a^ramas, but does not make this 
obligatory on the three other varnas,^® who, however, cannot 
adopt the life of an ascetic.^^ This implies that a ^udra, if he so 

1. rj;., III. 262, 

2. Gampert, Die Siihncztremonien in dtr Altindischen Rechtsliteraiuref p. 94. 

3. Bt.f Prayaicitta, verse 60. 

4. ^f., Saipskara, verse loi. But the metal of the needle for piercing 
ears differs according to the varna of the child {Ibid ,). 

5. Ibid,y SaipsJ^ra, verse 154 (a). 

6. R. B. Pandey, JVfWu Sarfiskdras, p. 161. 

7. cu 4 dkarma dvijatindiji sarvesdmeva dkarmataf^, ManUy II. 35. 

8. Probably the story of the death of Sambuka at the hands of Pama, 
which reflects the attitude of Manu, wm inserted in the Ramdyaria (Uttara- 
kapd^, Chs. 74-76 ) in the post-Mauryan period. 

9. Raghuvaifiiay XV. 53 ; cf. Anu, P., (SE) 270. ii. 

to, ^Py 6^. 9-11; Cr. note on 63.9. Fasc. 19, p. 662. 

u. SP, 63.12-14. 
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desires can enter the first three a^ramas, the fourth being closed 
not only to him but also to the vai^ya and the ^ ksatriya* But 
Katyayana refers to the ^udra ascetic who is to be punished 
by the king if he forsakes the order of the sannyisins.^ 
Yajfiavalkya provides that ^udra ascetics should not be fed in 
the worship of the gods and the ancestors.^ This may refer 
either to Jain and Buddhist monks or to ascetics from the iudra 
varna. 

An important indication of improvement in the religious 
status of the ^udra is to be found in some provisions regarding the 
making of images. While enumerating the constituents suitable 
for preparing clay for this purpose, a Vaisnavite text lays down 
that men of all castes can make images.’ This shows that 
the ^udras could make and worship images, made of the same 
material as the members of other varnas. Another text of the 
period, however, prescribes varna distinctions in the selection 
of wood to be used for making images, and accordingly four 
varieties of wood are provided for the four varnas respectively.* 
A similar rule occuring in a post-Gupta Vai?navite Upapurana 
ordains that in making temples and images white wood is 
auspicious for the brahmanas, red for the ksatriyas, yellow for 
the vaisyas, and black for the §udras.’ In making images, the 
same text recommends stones of these four colours for the four 
varnas respectively.* In spite of these varna distinctions 
in regard to the selection of wood and stone, the texts dealing 
with iconography leave no doubt that the §udras could make 
and worship images. 

It is laid down that a brahmana should not accompany the 
corpse of a i§udra to the pyre ; if he does so, he is purified by 

1. Kdtya,y verse 486. The Mark, P. also mentions iQdra ascetics (22. 19), 
but we have no idea of the time to which they belong. 

2. Taj., II. 235. 

3. Passage quoted by GopXlabhatta from the Hayaitr^a PaHcaratra in the 
18th vilasa of the Haribhaktivildsa, and reproduced in Banerjea, Development of 
Hindu Iconographyy p. 227, fn. 1. 

4. Bxhat Sofnhitd ( Sudhdkara DoivedVs edn ,), 58. 5-6. 

5. Vifoudharmottara Mahdpurdria, iii. 8 q. 12. 

6 . ittkld ^astd dyijdtindfji k^dtriydndm ca lohitd, wVoiji pita hitd k($id iddrdnmp 
ca hitapradd. Ibid,, iii. 90. 2. 
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bathing, touching fire and eating ghee.^ The old rule providing 
for the highest period of impurity in the case of death in a ^udra’s 
family is maintained by several texts of the period.* But in 
such a case Yajnavalkya prescribes one month for an ordinary 
^udra and fifteen days for a pious {nydyavartin) §udra, thus 
placing the latter in the rank of the vai^ya.* Vai^yas and ^udras 
are also placed in the same category in connection with the obser¬ 
vance of fasts. It is provided that the vaisyas and ^udras should 
observe fast for only one night.^ If from folly they observe fasts 
for two or three nights, these do not lead to their advancement.® 
On special occasions, however, they can perform fasts for two 
nights.® But sometimes it is also asserted that only the brah- 
manas and k§atriyas can observe the vow of fasts. 

Brhaspati lays down that in the case of still birth {janmahdni) 
a brahman a is purified in 10 days, a ksatriya in 7 days, a vaisya 
in 5 days and a ^udra in 3 days.^ 

The impurity of women and i^udras in relation to cere¬ 
monial occasions is also maintained by the texts of this period.* 
In some cases penances are provided for seeing i^udras and out- 
castes (patitas), who are considered to be as impure as dogs.^* 
Penances are also provided for the ksatriya student who comes 
into contact with a vaisya or a ^udra, and for the vaisya student 
who comes into contact with a sudra.^^ 

The sraddha rites, as laid down in the Grhyasutras, are not 
prescribed for a 4 udra,^* but the texts of this period clearly allow 
these rites to a sudra.^® He can perform not only the ordinary 

1. Yaj., III. 26. 

2. Brahmdf^da P., III. 14. 86-87; VipiuP.y III. 13.19; J?r-» Aiauca, vcr:c 39. 

3. III. 23. 

4. (NE) loi. 11-12, (S£) 163. 11-12. 

5. Ibid, 

6. Ibid., (NE) loi. 13, (SE) 163. 13. 

7. Ibid., (NE) 106.2, (SE) 163.2. 

8. Bf., A^auca, verses 34-35. CSertain sections of people such as artisans, 
cultivators, physicians, slaves of both sexes, barbers, kings, and br&hmanas 
learned in the irutis were always considen^l pure. Taj., III. 28-29 i 
Aiauca, verse 9. 

9. iP, 36 . 35 - 

10. Br,, Acftra, verse 37. 

11. Br., Pr&ya 4 citta, verses 74-75. 

12. Pandey, op. cii., p. 439. 

13- I. 121; Vd. P., ii. 13. 49. 
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(saMdrana) ^raddha but also the extraordinary ^raddha,* 

in which offerings are made to dead ancestors on special occasiom 
such as the birth of a son.* We further learn that after death 
Prdjdpatya is the heaven assigned to the brahmanas who perform 
the ceremonies, Aindra to the ksatriyas who do not flee in battle, 
Mdruta to the vai^yas who carry out their duties, and Gdndharva 
to the ^udras who are engaged in menial service,* 

The sudras could make offerings of water and other things 
to their pitaraSy who are referred to by the epithet Sukdlin 
in the Puranas^ and are described as dark in colour.® But, 
unlike the members of the three higher varnas, who are described 
as sons of the rsis, the Sudras are not supposed to have any 
pravarasP 

An important religious development of this period is the 
emphasis on the 4 udra*s right of making gifts.*^ Charity is 
declared to be the best course for a ^udra, by performing which 
he gains all his ends.® A i^udra who practises truth and sincerity, 
honours mantra and brahmanas, and makes gifts attains heaven 
and even brahmanahood in the next birth.* In a special 
vow known as the anangaddna-vrata, prescribed for prostitutes, 
it is provided that a brahmana should recite the Vedic mantras 
while accepting the cow of a prostitute, who was normally 
thought of as a sudra,^® We are further told that a Saivite 
prostitute named Lilavati and a ^udra goldsmith made gifts, 
as a result of which the former attained the region of Siva 
(Jivamandiram) after death and the latter became a paramount 
sovereign named Dharmamurti^^ A Buddhist commentary of the 

1. MaUya P., 17. 63-64. 

2. Ibid,, 17. 70. 

3. Mark. P., 49. 77-81 ; Vifnu P., I. 6. 34-35. 

4. Brahmi^tda P., III. 10. 96-99 ; Viyu P., ii, 11. 90. Mark, P., 96. 23. 

5. Mark, P., 96. 36. 

6. Brahmdnda P., II. 32. 90, 121-122. 

7. Mdrk.P,, 28. 3-8. 

8. ddnena sarvakdmdptirasya safijdyate, Mat^P,, 17. 71. 

9. Arm. P. (SE) 217. 13-15. For the importance of gifts in expiating sins 
see liazra, Purdnk Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 250. 

10. ... ka idarn kasmadaditi vaidikaifi mantramirayat. Mat. P., 69. 51-54* 
Chs. 69-72 on vows corre^onding to 70-71 of Jiv£nanda*s edn. have been 
assigned by Hazra to A. D. c. 550-650 [op. cit., p. 176). 

11. Afa<. P., 91. 23-32. 
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5th century A.D. provides instances of at least a dozen persons 
of the lower orders who enjoyed the pleasures of heaven and the 
joys and comforts of the Buddhist vimdnas as a result of their gifts 
to the Buddha, the Bhiksus or the Samgha.^ Thus the doctrine 
of gift was common to both the Buddhist and brahmanical 
systems. 

There is no evidence to show that any vigorous propaganda 
was made by the brahmanas to popularise the piety of making 
gifts earlier than the time of the Tdjflavalkya Smrti,^ With the 
law-book of Brhaspati the doctrine of salvation through gifts 
reached its high watermark.® The fact that this doctrine was 
repeatedly emphasised in connection with the liudras may 
suggest that they were in a position to make gifts which was in 
accord with the change in their economic position. 

The provisions for the performance of sacrifices, penances, 
sraddhas and various other rites by the sudras presuppose the 
employment of brahmanas, who were the recipients of the gifts 
made on these occasions. Even a ^udra is allowed to accept 
gifts, but the merit of the donor increases according to the varra 
of the person accepting gifts.® The repeated condemnation of 
the priests who officiate at the rites performed by the tiudras®' 
not only betrays old prejudices against these priests, but ako 
suggests that the practice of engaging them was becoming 
more frequent. Unlike Manu,® Yajfiavalkya does not condemn, 
sudra priests {rfvijs). The VajrasQct avers that brahmanas 
are to be found even in the families of the kaivartas, rajakas 
(washermen) and can^alas, among whom the rites of 
cuejakarana, munja, dan<Ja (staff) and kaslha (wood) etc. arc 
performed.’ This suggests that the brahmanas officialiMl m 
priests even for the lowest sections of the iSudras. The 
also states that ksatriyas, vai^yas and i^udras are «een sacrificing 

1. Calculated on the basis of B. C. Law’s summary of the yimdnaoaltkn 
comm, in Heaven and Hell, pp. 36-45. 

2. Hazra, op, cit,, p. 247. 

3. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Bfhaspatiy Introd., p. 162. 

4. . jRf., SaxpskSra, verse 288. 

5. Vifput LXXXn. 14 & 22 ; £P, Ms. Ds 5 ; Brahm^a P., Ill, 15.44. 

6. Manu, XI. 42. 

7. Vedrasdci, (BB), p. 7. 
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mdoilktatingat sacrifices^ studying and teaching^ and accep¬ 
ting gifts.^ This development, if true, may indicate a spirit pf 
levolt in certain sections of the people against the brahmanical 
monopoly of priestly functions. Several movements of such a 
type have taken place in more recent times. 

While the champions of Buddhism continued to argue 
against birth as the basis of varna,* the growth of certain 
^reforming ideologies, especially the creed of secured 

a large measure of religious equality for the ^udras. Vai§navism 
reached its high watermark in the Gupta period, when we find 
numerous epigraphic, numismatic and sculptural records testi¬ 
fying to its unparalleled influence not only in Northern India 
but even inparts of Southern and Western India.^ The doctrines 
of this sect, as propounded in the didactic sections of the AfoAa- 
bh&rata and Puranas, show that, unlike the old orthodox form of 
brldimanism, Vaisi^avism did not keep the fudras and untoucha¬ 
bles at a distance, but extended to them the privilege of knowing 
God and attaining liberation.* The Vai^nava texts never fell 
to emphasise that women and fudras can attain emancipation 
through their devotion to Krs^a, Narayana or V^udeva.® 
Bhagavan is represented as claiming that the whole world from 
the brahmana to the fvap^a is purified if devoted to Him.* 
A ivapika possessed of sincere faith and devotion is considered 
dearer to God than a brahmana endued with other qualities but 
lacking in iaith.’ If the person of low birth utters the name of 
God only once, he is liberated from bondage.* It is asserted that 
^'brahmanas learned in the Vedas regard a virtuous fudra as 
the effulgent Vis^u of the universe, the foremost one in all the 
worlds”.* Those who disregard the fudra devotees of Vi§pu 

1. (O), p. 4. 

2. Ibid.j (££)ana (GI), pp. 8 & 9. 

3. K. G. Goswami, “Vai^navism”, IHQ^y xxxi, 13a. 

4. Raychaudhuri, The Early Histoty of the Vaif^va Sect.^ p. 117. 

5. Shagavat Gita, IX. 3a ; Bhdg, P., VII. 7. 54-55 ; XL 5.4. 

6. Bhdg» P., HI. 16. 6. 

7. 7W., III. 33. 7. 

8. Ibid., V. I. 35. cf., Aivamedhika P., (S£) 117. 2. 

9. naidehakm iudramuddharanti dtnjd maMrdja huMqpannifi ; ahatp hi 
tahimi narendra devaeji vUvasya vifimi jagatdfi pradkSnam. Sf (Gal.), 996. a8. 

use of the term vaidehaka as an ai^ective of iQdta, seems to be curious. 
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arc condemned to hell for ten million (koji) ye^r^.^ Hence a 
wise person should not disregard even a candala devotee of Vi^nu,* 
Through devotion to Vi^nu a rajanya obtains victory, a hrahma^a 
learning, a vai^ya wealth and a iSudra happiness.® 

A similar assertion is made with regard to all the four var^as 
if they recite the hymn dedicated to Mahadeva.* If vai^yas, 
women and ^udras listen to the story of the Daksa<l§iva conflict 
irom the brahman as, they receive a place in the Ru4ra-loka.® 
Like the members of the three higher var^ias, a §udra devptee 
of Siva is also promised the status of Gai?apati provi^d he ^ 
not a drunkard.* Thus it would appear that Saivism also kept 
its doors equally open to the sudras. 

Tantricism, which was connected with both Vai§]javism and 
Saivism, also did not recognise varna distinctions in matters 
of religion. The Jaydkhya-sarnhitdy a Tantra work of the fifth 
century A.D.,’ permits members of all the four var^as to be 
initiated into Tantricism, preferably by a brahmapa ;* if a 
brahma^a is not available, worthy members of the k^atriya,, 
vai^ya and ^udra varnas can act as initiators for their respective 
classes, or for people of lower classes.® 

Vaisnavism, and to some extent Saivism, counted many 
followers among the members of the ruling class in the Gupta 
period, but we have hardly any means of ascertaining the extexrt 
of the influence of these sects among the lower orders. It is 
suggested that in VaUali the artisan class was considerably 
influenced by Vaisnavism, for two craftsmen (kulikas) bear the 
name of Hari.'® This may have been the case at other places 
also. 

1. AJvamedhika P., (SB) ii6. 21. 

2. Ibid., 116, *22, 

3. Ibid., 116 31. 

4. Am. P., (NE) 18. 81, (SB) 49. 81. 

5. Vdyu P., i, 30. 18. 

6. Ibid., ii, 39. 352-4. In the Appendix to the Vajm Purd(M, in a story a 
barber named Mad&a installs an image of Gaigieia Kfcmaka at Vftr&t^as!* 
Patil, op, cit.y p.38. 

7. On paleographical grounds this work has been placed about A. D. 450* 
B. Bhattacharya, Jaydkhya-saifdiita, Foreword, p. 34. 

8. Jqydkhya’^arjftkiid, 18. 3-5. 

9. su (saf) jdttjftna tadriena mahddhiyd ; 

iddra^a sarvada. Ibid., 6-9. 

10. K.G.Goswami,/ifir( 2 ,, xxxi, 125. 
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Under the influence of the reforming creeds the religious 
texts of the period shift the emphasis from the observance of rites 
and sacraments to that of good conduct, which determines 
the social status of a person. It is stated that neither the per¬ 
formance of the nor the knowledge of the Veda is of 

any avatf/ for the gods are satisfied through good conduct 
which is fostered by the Srutis ; brahmanas who do not maintain 
good conduct {sila) should be regarded as ^udras.* A person 
bereft of good conduct {ilia) should not be honoured ; on the 
other hand even a religious ^udra should be honoured.* A 
iSudra not only may become a non-regenerate (asamskrta) 
dvija, but he should be revered like a regenerate person, if he is 
“pure of heart, and of subdued senses’*,^ since “not birth, nor 
sacrament, nor learning, nor stock ( santatih ) make one 
regenerate, but only conduct*’.* The argument that even 
a ^udra of good conduct can attain brahmanahood in the next 
birth is repeatedly advanced in the didactic sections of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas,* and is also reproduced in the 
VajrasiicV 

Appropriate anecdotes arc cited to support the above 
theory'. In the Vana Parvan occurs the legend of the brahmana 
rsi Kau^ika who was taught the duties of the varnas' and code 
of moral conduct to be followed by them by a dharma-knowing 


1. Several provisions, however, emphasise the necessity of observing the 
rites, especially on the part of the brahmana. If he docs not say his prayers, 
or perform the agnikotray and takes to the duties of a trader or a cultivator, he is 
reduced to the position of a sudra or a vrsala. Am. P., ( ME ) 104. 19-20, 
(SE) i6i. 20, ( SE ) 217. 10-12 ; Asvamedhika Parian^ ( SE ) 116. 11-12 ; 
cf. XII. 63. 3-5 ; Non-observance of the religious rites and sarjiskaras 
such as keeping fire, upanayana, vows etc., and officiating for non-sacrificing 
people as well as starving the sudras are regarded as many upapdtkas for a 
brahmar^a. Taj., III. 234-242. 

2. Asvamedhika Parvan, (SE) 116. 5-6. 

3. Anu., P., (NE) 48. 48, (SE) 83, 47. 

4. yasiu iudro dams satye dharme ca saiatottkitab ; tarn brahma^mahatp tnanye 
Vfttena hi hhaveddvijah, VanaP. (CaL), 215. 13. 

5. ... nayonimdpisatpskdro na Srutofp na ca santatih...Anu. P. (Cal.), 143. 
46-50. Cf. Vana Parvan (Cal.), 181,42-43. 

6. Am.P. (Cal), 143. 51 ; SP (CaL), 189. 8 ; YanaP. (Cal), 180. 25-26, 
cf. 35-38 ; Bhavifya P., 1 .44. 31 ; cf. Bhdg. P., VII. 11.35. 

7. Ffl/rojttrf, (KK), versc43,p. 10. 
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fowler.' It is claimed by this dharmavyddha of Mithila that he 
served elders and superiors, always spoke the truth, never envied 
anybody, used to make gifts according to his means, and lived 
upon what was left after the service of the gods, the guests and 
his dependents. He never spoke ill of any one and he hated 
none.* It is argued that this anecdote is Buddhistic,* but the tenor 
of the fowler’s statement is quite in keeping with Vaisnavite 
doctrines, and does not necessarily presuppose Buddhistic in- 
fluenccs. Even the Buddhistic argument in the Vajrasuct that 
Vyasa, Kau^ika, Vi^vamitra and Vasistha all were lowborn 
but came to be regarded as brahmanas on account of their 
conduct in this world* is apparently derived from the old tradition 
embodied in the Puranas. 

But the influence of the reforming sects should not be ex¬ 
aggerated. Vaisnavism was utilised by the ruling classes to 
maintain the bases of the varna divided society. Vaisyas, 
women and sudras arc condemned as people of low origin.* 
It is asserted that nothing offers salvation to the ^udra excepting 
the service of the twicc-bom and devotion to Visnu.® This 
is more or less a corollary of the theory of karma^ and of the general 
belief in the imperative necessity of performing the duties of the 
order in which a person is born. It seems that members of the 
lower orders were made to believe in this doctrine by the brah¬ 
man ical ideologies.^ In the Mrcchakatika a bullock-cart driver 
refuses to carry out his master’s orders to kill Vasantasena on the 
ground that: “Destiny and sins made me a slave at birth ; I 
do not wish to fall again into the same misfortune, and therefore 
I shall refuse to conunit a crime”.* Such a belief naturally 

1. Vana Parvan (Cal.), 905. 44 ; io6.. 10-95. 

2. Jbid., 206. 90 - 22 . 

3. Hoitzman, Mtmiehn Bucher, p. 86, quoted in Hopkins, Religions of 
imBa, p. 425. 

4. VajrasM, (O ), verses 9 & 10, p. a, cf. (Y), verse 27, p. 7. / 

5. Gits, IX. 39. Even the dharmavy&dha believes that service is pres¬ 
cribed for the Madras {karma isdre ,,,). 

6. doijal iUr if attain dharmah iSdrS(dbp bhaktito mayi...AJvamedkika Parvan^ 

(SB) X18. 15-16. 

7. Manu, IX. 335. 

8 . Jifia hmi gabbhaiiio oiaammidt bhSadheadohkm, ahiasfi ta na kf^Uiwgk 
li|ui akajjaifi pdihaUuni. Mfothakapka, VIII. 25, Karmarkar’i Tr., p. 232. 
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prevented the masses of the people from looking for the causes of 
their miseries in the actions of human agencies. 

But there is no doubt that during the Gupta period the reli¬ 
gious rights of the ^udras were enlarged, and in respect of several 
ceremonies they were placed on a level with the iticmbers of the 
three higher var., as. It is argued that the spiritual betterment of 
the ^udras was motivated by the selfish interests of thebrahmanas, 
•vho naturally wanted that a large section of people should observe 
brahmanical rites.^ But the same selfish interest of the brahma- 
nas may equally well have existed in earlier periods, when there 
is not much evidence for such a development. Perhaps the rea¬ 
sons for the broadening of the religious rights of the sudras lay 
in the improvement of their material conditions, which enabled 
them to perform sacraments and sacrifices by paying for priests. 
For the ability to sacrifice was rightly believed to be intimately 
connected with the ability to pay.* Roughly speaking, the 
developments in the religious position of the Sudras during the 
Gupta period may be compared to what happened in Egypt 
at the beginning of the Middle Kingdom, when certain funerary 
rites, hitherto confined to the Pharaohs and nobles, were extended 
to the masses of the people.* But this was accompanied by 
improvements in their economic conditions,* a fact which seems 
to be also true of the position of the Sudras in the Gupta period. 

The Gupta period witnessed momentous changes in the 
status of the Sudras. Not only was there an increase in the rates 
of wages paid to hired labourers, artisans and pedlars, but slaves 
and hired labourers were gradually becoming sharecroppers 
and peasants. This change is broadly reflected in the politico- 
legal position of the Sudras. The admonitions of the ^anti 
Paruan advocating the appointment of ^udra ministers* may not 
be taken seriously, but certainly the heads of the guilds of artisans 
were associated with the work of the district go^remniCnt, and 

I. Ghurye, Caste and Class, p. 95. 

a. Anu. P., (S8) 164. 2-3, (NE) ioy. 2-3. 

3. Murray, The Splendour that was Egypt, p. 185. 

4. Moret and Davy, From Tribe Ui EiMpke, p. 3 !I 2 . 

5. SP, 83. 
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in times of emergency the sudras were conceded the right to hear 
arms. The rigours of the varua legislation were softened, and 
probably some of the harsh measures against the Sudras were 
annulled. The religious rights of the i^udras were considerably 
enlarged. Social degradation undoubtedly took place in the 
case of the untouchables, who were regarded as Sudras only 
theoretically, but for all practical purposes were marked out as a 
separate ccnimunity. But it would be wrong to think that other 
sections of the Sudras were socially degraded in the Gupta period.^ 
There is no evidence for this in regard to food and marriage 
practices. As regards education, the sudras were definitely 
conceded the right of hearing the epics and the Puranas^ 
and sometimes even the Veda. Considered as a whole, 
the economic, politico-legal, social and religious changes in the 
position of the sudras during the Gupta period may be regarded 
as marking a transformation in the status of that community. 


I. Ai does Ghurye, who is of the opinion that in the period A. D. 30^ 
to A.D. xooo the iddra became socially more degraded (Oute an 4 Clm^ p. 94)* 
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recapitulation and conclusion 

The main phases in the development of the position of the 
^udras, from their earliest appearance to cir. A.D. 500, may 
be roughly indicated. It seems that the defeated and dispossessed 
sections of the Aryan and non-Aryan tribes were reduced to the 
position of liudras, who came to be regarded as the collective 
property of the conquerors. Since originally a considerable 
number of ^udras formed part of the Aryan community, they 
retained several of their tribal rights, especially religious, in later 
Vedic society. But when varna society was completely established 
in the pre-Mauryan period (cir. 600 B.C.-aV. 300B.C.), they were 
dqszived of these rights and saddled with economic, politico- 
legal, social and religious disabilities,. The iudra was considered 
identical witb the slave, although only a section of ^udras may 
have been legally slaves. Therefore it is wrong to render the 
word “iudra’’ by ‘‘slave’as has been done by Hopkins.' 
Similarly, it is not correct to characterise the ^udra as a serf, 
as has been done in the Vedic Jndex,^ for a serf means a person 
whose service is attached to the soil and is transferred with it. 
Wc can roughly say that for a long time the term ^udra was a 
collective name given to the heterogeneous working class, which 
stood in a relation of servitude to the members of the three 
upper varpas ; and in this respect they may be very roughly 
compared to the helots of Sparta. The ^udras’ servitude assumed 
different forms, for they served as domestic servants and slaves, 
agricultural slaves, hired labourers and artisans. A recent 
writer condemns them as incapable of constructive efforts,® 
but it has to be emphasised that the 4 udra labour and skill, together 
with the surplus produced by the vaiiya peasants, provided the 
Aateiial basis for the development of ancient Indian society, 

I. H<)pkins, CHI, i, 268. 

‘" a. r/, 11,389. 

' ^ 3. Valsvalkar, Hindu Social Institutions, pp. 327-8. 
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In the Mauryan period, the tendency to employ Sudra labour 
in agriculture reached its climax, and never before or after did 
the state exercise so much control over the slaves, hired labourers 
and artisans. The view that, in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, 
the ^udras were regarded as aryas and as such could not be reduced 
to slavery is not sustained by a close examination of the passages 
in question.^ And Anoka’s attempt to abolish varna distinctions 
in the administration of justice probably irritated the brahmanas, 
but did not benefit the lower varnas. 

The post-Mauryan period (cir. 200 B.C. — cir, A. D. 200) 
marks a critical stage in the position of the iudras. Manu’s 
fanatical anti-^udra measures and the Puranic denunciations 
of the ^udras for their anti-brahmanical activities indicate a phase 
of bitter varna struggle, which was perhaps aggravated by the 
intervention of the foreign elements in favour of the §udras. 
Probably as a result of this conflict, the disappearance of the strong 
state power of the Mauryas, and the rise of new arts and crafts 
there began signs of change in the position of the §udras, which 
became more clearly visible in the Gupta period {cir, A.D. 200— 
cir, 500). 

During this period the ^udras gained some religious and 
civic rights and in many respects were placed on a par with the 
vaiilyas. The bracketting of the vai^yas and §udras is notun- 
known in the earlier texts, but it becomes more frequent in the 
texts of the post-Mauryan and Gupta periods, and in the light 
of other developments it carries a new significance during the 
Gupta period. Apparently the status of the vaiiya was degraded 
towards servitude, that of the ^udra levelled upward 
towards freedom. The former process can be inferred from 
numerous land grants made to the brahmatias in the developed 

areas, which tended to depress the position of the old peasants 
by creating a class of intermediaries between them and the 

king.* The imposition of forced labour which seems 

to have been confined to the dasas and karmakaras in 

I. AS, 111 , 13. 

8. Hie earliest epigraphic evidence for land grants can be traced back 
to the first century B. G. (Sircar, SeUet Inscr^ttkms, i, p, 188, Inter, no. 88, 

1 * 11), but such gmtt become more frequent in die Gupta period. 
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the Maoryan period, was now extended to the peasants, and 
this further diminished the gap between the vaiiSyas and §udraa, 
The ^udras’ climb to the position of the vai^yas is evident 
from their transformation into peasants and from their growing 
importance as artisans and traders. Land grants to brahmanas 
in the undeveloped areas seem to have added to the number of 
j 5 udra peasants, who were recruited into the brahmanical social 
organisation from the aboriginal population. While in the 
earlier periods the service of the sudras consisted in supplying 
labour to the higher varnas, from the Gupta period onwards this 
consisted in supplying part of their produce as artisans, traders, 
and especially as peasants. Their old forms of servitude still 
continued, but perhaps the Sudras in this condition Were less 
numerous than the new type of Sudra who appeared at this time. 

In spite of the servile status and miserable conditions of the 
^udra masses, particularly in pre-Gupta times, there is hardly 
any evidence of ^udra revolts, excepting the references to their 
violent anti-brahmanical activities during the post-Mauryan 
period. In comparison witht he slave revolts in Rome, occa¬ 
sional and sporadic anti-state activities of the sudras are insigni¬ 
ficant. In a study of the social and rural economy of Northern 
India (600 B.C. to A.D. 200) it has been suggested that the lower 
vai^yas constituted the middle class (petty bourgeoisie),^ which 
held the balance between the ^udra and dvija classes.® The 
use of the term dvija classes is inaccurate, for the vaii§yas were 
also regarded as such. But even the fact of the vai^yas acting 
as a stabilising sector between the first two varnas on the one 
hand and the Sudras on the other can be true only of the period 
before the beginning of the Christian era, since roughly from that 
time the two lower varnas began to approximate to one another 
till in the Gupta ji^riod they practically lost their iilde|>endent 
Identities. 

We may, however, suggest some other reasons tp cxplaiii the 
comparative calmness of the Sudras in ancient Indian society, 

t. Technically thh term Stands for the members of the shopkeeping 
middle elm, but the vaiiyas were xsmiitly peasanti in this period. 

Q. Bose, tfi, rtl., u> 
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It sebms that money economy had not developed in India to the 
extent to which it had in Greece^ and Rome, and hence, notwith¬ 
standing the theoretical servitude of the sudras, very few of them 
conitf be' reduced to slavery through failure to pay debts, which 
was a major source of slavery in Greece.* Except in the pre- 
Mauryan and Mauryan periods, there is very little evidence of 
the employment of agricultural slaves. Slavery was mostly 
domestic, under which there subsisted intimate relations with the 
master, and the slaves formed not a sharply marked class, but 
merely the lowest rung of the household ladder. 

In the case of oppression the j^udra labourers may have 
taken refuge* among the free tribal population, or have migrated 
from one state to another. Further, in contrast to the brahmanas 
and ksatriyas, the Sudras were not a well-organised, closed com¬ 
munity, capable of making any combined efforts against their 
masters. As time passed, they fragmented into numerous subcastes 
of unequal social status, which went on multiplying through 
the accession of numerous tribes. It is suggested that in the 
Amardkoia^ craftsmen such as garland-makers, potters, masons, 
weavers, tailors, painters etc. are noted in an approximately 
descending orderThere is no doubt that among the Sudras 
domestic servants, sharecroppers, herdsmen and barbers were 
regarded as higher in the social scale than most other types of 
^udra, for their-food could be taken even by the brahmana 
master.® Greater weakness of the lower orders lay in their division 
into liddms and untouchables, which appeared in the time of 
Panini, was perpetuated in later times and accentuated in the 
Gupta period. The iSudras gained in status not only through their 
IdrelHng up wth the higher varnas but also through their exalta^ 
tion above the untouchables, so that, with a class of people lower 


I« Gf. Thomson, Studies mAiment Creek Seeiefyf ii, pp^ 194-6. 

2. Of. Solon's Debt Laws towards the beginning of the sixth century B. G. 

3. A case of the desertion of the Pah c&la Kingdom by the oppressed subjects 
is" fepbrted iii a jfiiitaka. 

,4. Kosambi. xxiv, 6i. 

5. i. 166. 
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than they, they might satisfy their sense of vanity in the 
br^manical hierarchy. 

And, lest perchance the discontented sudras resorted to 
arms, the lawgivers prescribed a consistent policy of keeping 
them disarmed, which was possibly modified in the Gupta period. 

A powerful factor which helped to preserve the essentials 
of the varna system and thus to keep the tiudras down was the 
indoctrination of the masses in the theory of the karma and of the 
bad consequences following the non-performance of the varna 
or jdn duties ordained by gods. It is argued that since the masses 
were widely educated and endowed with critical acumen, 
they could not believe in the natural superiority of the higher 
varnas,^ but there is no basis for such a wild claim. On the 
contrary, the minds of the labouring masses were so strongly 
enchained by the brahmanical ideology that there was very 
litde scope either for direct coercion against the iSudras or for 
violent revolts on their part. 

But the brahmanical ideologues were not always the slaves 
of their theories. Considerations of birth did not prevent them 
from inventing suitable ksatriya genealogies for aboriginal and 
foreign chiefs.* Probably the few adventurous i^udras, who may 
have risen to influential status from time to time, were neatly 
fitted into the brahmanical system as k^atriyas, so that they could 
defend the dominance of the higher varnas with the usual enthu- 
siasm of new converts. The traditional account of the brihmana 
Kautilya’s support to the ^udra-born Candragupta shows that 
such developments were not impossible. 

The reforming religious movements of Buddhism, Jainism, 
Slavism and Vai^navism did not question the fundamental theory 
of kama^ which provided the doctrinal basis of the brahmanical 
social order. By promising religious equality in place of other 
forms of equality they helped to reconcile the lower orders to the 
existing social system. The spirit of protest against social ineqiu- 

1. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyanger, Aspects the Social and PoUtUal Sjeskm^ 
rfManusmfH, p. 134. 

2. This prooesi has continued even to recent timei. €mus ^ InHot 1891, 
13 (Madras), p. 213. Qpoted in Z^MG^ 1 , 510. 
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tics, which characterised these movements in their earlier stages, 
withered away in course of time, and they identified themselves 
with the essentials of the varna organisation. Thus the complex 
of all these factors helped to maintain the comparative calmness 
of the ^udras and to secure their permanent servitude. 
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Aryan iudras, 29 

Arykvarta, 84, 206 

Asahkya (commentator), 232 

Asia, 3 

A 4 oka, 138, 145, 166, 168, 172, 
176, 213-4, 281 
Aiokan inscriptions, 160 

Assam, 231 

Asuras, 10,12,68 

Aivaghofa, 223 

Advaldyana GxhjasiUra 121 

Aivaldyam SrauUudtra, 42, 46, 70 

Aivomedhika Parvan (^ the 

Mahdbkdrata ) 253 

Aivapati Kaikeya, 36 

Alvins, 21, 74-5 

Atharvan priest, 16, 20 

Afharva Veda, 8, ti, 22, 26-33, 38 
4»» 43» 49* 5** 66, 68, 80, 120 
Athravansof Iran, 20 

Atreya, 45 

Atri, 204 

Attica, 93 


65* 


*79 
205-6 

21,65 

*33 
84 
*5 


Ananda, 

Andhras (tribe), 

AAga (king), 

Aiigiras (clan), 

Ahgulimkla (robber), 

AAgutiara Jiikaya, 

Anus, a people, 

AmdasanaParvan (of the Mah&^haaataY 
222, 224, 229, 247, 252, 256, 
259, 261, 263 
Apastamba, 84, 91, 94, 99, 103, 106-7, 
no, 112-3, **7-8, *20, 126, 131, 184 
Apastamba DharmasiUra, 68, 94, 114, 
_ . 1 * 9 * *30, *44 

Apastamba Srautasdtra, 42, 71, 78 
aphamiotai, 167 

Arbuda, 241 

Aristotle, 158 

Arrian, 51, 149, 160, 167, 170 
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Atuka (a sharecropper ? X 23a 
Avahti, 241 

iiyogavas, a mixed caste, 54*‘5» >^2, 
170, 204-5, 208 


Babylonia, 2^ 

Bactrian Greeks, 176 

Badarayana, 38 

Badari, an old teacher, 121 

Bainda, a people, 44 

Balbutha, 21 

Balhikas, 32 

Bali, 63 

Banaras, 126 

Battle of Ten Kings, 15 

Baudhayana, 84, 100, 105,109-12,115- 
6, 118 120, 122-3, 128,131 
Baudhayana Dharmasutra, 118,144 

Baudhayana 3 rautasutra^ 42 

Bengal, 1,230-31,243 

Bhagavan 274 

Bhdgavata Purdria 222, 265 

Bhalanas, a tribe, 15 

Bhaudarkar, D. R., 209 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 3 

Bharata, 223 

Bh^ratas, 15-6, 37 

Bharata War, 33 

Bharhut, 85 

Bhisa, 175,211 

Bhattasvimin, a commentator, 150-51 
Bhavifya Purdtiay 63, 222, 265 

bhik$us, 273 

Bhrgu 204 

Bihar, 25, 84 

Birnbisara, ^ 135 

‘blacks’ (aborigines), 21 

Bodhisatta, 88, 96, 133, 138 

brahma, 52,57 58 

Brahma, 25 

Brahmadatta, 113 

brShmaiias (priests), work on, 4 ; in 
the early Vcdic period, 18, 20, 
28, 30-1, 36, 40 ; in the later 
Vedic period, 52, 55, 58-9, 
64, 86-7,73, 75, 77,80-1 ; in 
the pre-Mauryan period, 87, 
90-1, 93, 99, 100-2, 104-7, 

110-19, 122-134, 136-142; 

in the Mauryan period, 159, 
161-3,168-9,172,174; inthepos't- 
Mau^an period, 176,179, i8««4, 
186-190, 191-3, 193.6, 198, 199- 
303 , 204, 307-8, 209-10,313-317, 
319 ; in the Gupta period, 221, 
224, 229, 231-3 240-2, 

*45-54. a^7, a59-6o, 365, 

369-276,378,282; contrast with 
the iddras, 283 


Brfthmaiial, Uteiiiture, , 42 64 

BrafmSo 4 ^ fw^% ^254 

Brahmanism, 20^, 220 

Brahmar^idc&a, , i 7.5 

Brahm&varta, 1.75 

brahmicide, 20 

Bfhaddranyaka Upanifod, 24, 79, 82 

Brhaddevatd, ^ 

Bfhaspati, the Smrti of, 12, 221;^, 
224, 226-30, 232, 234-5, 273-40f 
242,244-5, 247-9, 257-8, 262, 
269, 271, 273 

Bfhat Saifthita, 223, 233 

Britain, i 

Buddhism, its attitude towards 

the lower orders, 133-8 

Buddhist lexicon, 39 

Buddhist Saipgha, 163, 273 

Buddhist Madras, 191 

Biihler, G., 115 

Burnell, A. C., 110 


Gach&r district, 231 

caiUiaka (a kind of goblin }, 215 

Cambridge History of IndiOy i, 86 

candalas, in later Vcdic society, 
64-5,81-2,85,112-3, 119, 121; 
their position in pre-Mauryan 
society, 124-5; origin, 126: 
their absorption in br&hmanicsd 
society, 127; tl;ieir material ad¬ 
ditions and occupations 127-8; 
comparision with the nif^pt 
130, 132-33; their place in Jain 
texts, 134; in KautUya, 158,160, 
162,170-71; in the post-Mauryan 
period, 201, 204-8, 210; in the 
Gupta period, 244, 249, 253,255 
257.58, 261.65, 267, 275 
Candra Gupta II, 254 

Candragupta Maiirya, 143, 158, 284 
C&rudatta, 260 

Celts, . 49 

Central India, 231, 2^3 

Chinas (people), 3 ? 

Childers, 93 

Chandogya Upanifad, 47, 66, 68-9, 
Christian era, 33, 219, 222, d62 
Coldbrooke, i 

Copper Hoard people, 19 

Council of Twelve, 4^ 

99 » * 57 * 

Cretans, 167, 

cehCus (mixed caste), lido 

Cunda, the iddra artisan, 88 

Cyavana (tp), 258 


Dabhiti, a royal sage, 



iUDRAS 


Dahae, great group of Scytlaan 
tribes of horsemen and warriors. * ’ 
^ , * 7 , 23 - 4>34 

Dakfa-Siva, 275 

Dambhodbhava (king). 54 

D&modarpur copper-plate 

inscriptions^ 243 

Daradas (people), 33 

Darbha Sktknlki, 55 * 74 

ii^akarmakarakalh^t a section in the 
AS, 165 

Dgsas (people), 4 ;*<6, DSsas and the 
Dasyus, 13, 17-21; Dksas in the 
ftg Veda, 23, 3CHt, 34 - 5 * ¥> 
(slaves), in tn^ Veda, 22-23, 
41 ; in the lat^f Vcdic period, 
45 ; in the prerMauryan period, 
9 '- 3 » 95 - 7 . 101 , 104 . 108, 132, 
138-9 ; in the M*Uryan period, 
149-50, 152, distinction 

between the ^od the 

ahitakas (moa^l^ged people), 

164-65, manumisddn of, 165-66; 
in the post-Mau,ryjMii period, iBi, 
197. 205-6 ; in &e Gupta 

period, 27-35. 253-54 
Dasyus(people) 8-16,19^20, 23-4* 31, 
65 i« 05 > 251-52 
Deccan, 179 

Dhanurveda Sarjthitd, 252,267 

^ Dharmakirti (Buddhist logician), 223 
Dharmamiirti, (king), 272 

Dharmailstras, 2, 5, 6, 28, 32, 56, 
83,86,90, lOQ, 113.230 
Dharmasutras, 5, 55, 60, 01, 7i» 82, 
83-4, 86-8, 91, 93-4, 99, 100, 

105-6 no, 112, 114-0, 118-9, 
121, 125 - 9 . 131. 137. 140. H 2 - 4 . 
1^, 149, 157, 159, l6i. 163, 
167-70, 174, 209, 219, 221, 255 
dhigvana (mixed caste ), 205-6 

Dhftimitra (prathamakulika )i 243 
DighaNikdya, 84, 125, 135,158,181 
Diodorus, 30-1 

Dirghatamas, 21 , 95 , 63 

Divodksa (Aryan chief), 24 

Dtvodasas (priests), 21 

Dioyivaddna, 175 

bombas, 989 , 964 

Draconian measures (of Mapu ), 949 
DfShydyana SrauhsStra, 43 

Dravidas, 34, 126, 151, 901 

I>nadvati, 34, 175 

'Druhyus (people), 15 

JDutt, N,K., 4 


Eggeling, J., 

E<?ypt, 

Elphinstone M., 

England, 

epics, 

Europe, 

Europeans, 


6a 

146,214,278 

2 

2 

28, 37, 265, 279 
86 

3 . 8. 30 


Fa-hsien, 249 

Pick, R., 

fldmen (Latin preists), 
Frisians (people), 


249, 251, 258, 262-3 
4, 128, 134 

StS), 20 

49 


gahapati, 4, 88-9, 93, 101-2, 104-5, 

139. 141.152, 188 

Ganapatha, of Panini, 130 

Ganapati, 275 

Ganap^ti Sastri, T., 150-51 

Gandharas (tribe), 126 

Gandharvas, 68 

Gafiga, 141 

Gangarmla Jdtaka, 

Garigamala, the barber, 113 

Gaii^ra Valiev, 19 

Gangetic settlements, 29 

Gaudas (tribe), 126 

Gautama Buddha, 36, 39, 87-8, 91, 
94-5, 125, 133, 135-40. >44. 206 
273 

Gautama Dharmasutra, see Gautama, 
the law-book of, 

Gautama, the law-book of, 83, £8, 
94. 97. 99. 105-7. 110-12, 114, 
118, 120,122-3,126, 130, 131, 
140, 144, 184,186,190 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, 198,219 


Geiger, W., 
Geldncr, K, F., 
Ghaggar Valley, 
Ghoshal, U. N., 
Ghuryc, G. S., 
Gopatha Brdhmatia, 


87 
13. 15 
25 

5 > 53 . 58. 149 
4 
45 


Greece, 35 . 48, 90, ioa-4,106, 109 
III, 150, 283 

Greek Gity-Statcf, 102 

Greek rulers, 187 

Greeks, 219 

Grey Ware Tradition (of Iran), 25 

GrhyaiGtras, 8a-4,87,119,129,269,271 
Gujrai, 231 


Eastern 

last India Company, 


Hammurabi, code of, no 

Haradatu (coxnmentator }, 111,113, 
192, 124 

Harapp& (culture), 9, 18-9 
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Hari (name of craftimcn),* 
Hariiena (a Ivapftka), 
Haug,M., 

Hayalirfa Pahearatrat 
Hellenistic monarchies, 
'helots, 

Hesiod, 

Hillebrandt,A., 

Himalayas, 

HiranyakeHn CxhyasHtra^ 
History of India (by J. Mill ),- 
Hittites, 

Homer, 

Homeric Greece, 

Hopkins, E. W., 3, 4, 7a, 

Horse Sacrificey 
Hsiian Tsanar, 

Huiti class (in Iran), 
Kuna'?, 

Huvi^ka, 


24 

3 . 

35 

a*6, 222 
268, 280 
44 
234 
69 

33 

182 


Ilyin, G. F., 5 

India, i, 5. 24-6, 33, 35, 69, 83.5, 

87* 93 i *38, I 46 » 219.283 

Indian society, 4 

Indo-Aryan peoples, 24 

. Indo-Aryan polity, 49 

Indo-Aryans, 24, 35, 41, 42 
Indo-Aryan stock, 35 

Indo-European dasas (people), 24 

Indo-European institutions, 20 

Indo-European Kudra tribe, 35 

Indo-European origins (of some 
words) 27 

Indo-European peoples, 49 

Indo-Europeans, 27, 116 

Indore, 237 

Indra, 8, 9, 12-4, 17, 19, 20, 22,74 


Indus political system, 19 

Iran, 35, 6g 

Iranians, 67 

Iron, 85, S34-S> 283 

Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, 2 

Isidisi (daughter of a cart driver}, 92 

Itari (mother of Aitak’eya), 63 

I-tsing, 223 


Jagannitha Tarkapailcinana, sigS 
Jaimimya Brdkmcm^ 43-4, 55 

jaiminl, i2i 

Jaina itxdras, loi 

jakkhas, tee Yakfas 
Janaka, ' '*5 

Jto^U^<king), 47, 6S 

JitakiM, 84-5, 89, 99, 94.6, 116, 191 


196-9, ‘33. ‘37-8.140-2,180 
Jc^dkfya Safnhitd, 275 

Jayaswal, K. P., 51-2, * 05 > *83* 

191, 266 

jhallat, a dcspiied caste, 206 

Jolly,)., 203 


kaivarta (boatman), 2O5-6, 273 
Kaksivant, 21 

Kak$ivat, 63 

Kali age, 176, 187,212-6 

Kalidasa, 222, 263, 269 

Kaliilgas, 126, 261 

Kali rulers, 187 

Kamandaka, 223, 242-3 

Kamasuiray 223, 227, 236, 260 

Kamlxyas, 104, 261 

Kane, P. V., 16,83 

Kaova (poet), 21 

Kapihjalada (fsi). 63 

Kapilavastu, 141-2 

Kaliftkala Sarithitdy 7 ® 

karaiias (mixed caste ), 119, 261 

ka^a^'ara (despised ca^tc ), 205-6 

karmakara (hired labouiers), 

44, 91, 93-8, loi, 108, 132, 13®- 
9 »i 49 - 53 » * 73 * * 7 ®* t 8 *»*® 4 * 

224, 234-5, 281 . 

kdrukara rak^ai.amy a section in the- 

A^y 154 

Kashmir, 241 

K 4 si, 93*95 

Kassices, 24 

Kdthaka Sasfikitdy 72>7® 

KS^haka school, 73 

hd^ana Sroittasutra, 43*4® 

Kkty&yana, the Smrti of, 221, 225, 
228-30,233,242,244-6,251, 270 
Kauiika (r|i), 276-7 

Kaufitaki Btdhmaxiay 42 

Kau^lya, 6, 85, loi, 143-46, *47-52* 
154-67, 169-74, *®3-®5. *95-9®* 
215, 217, 225, 227-30, 233, 

237-9, 243, 248, 25s, 281, 284 
Kavafa Ailufa (priest), 63, 72 

Keith, A. B., 18, 20, 45, 50, 59, 60, 81 
Kctkar, S. V., 4 

Klka^s, 10 

king, a6^, 30, 47-57* 6*, ® 3 - 4 » 79 * 
89-90* 9 ®. 99**03-5* *09**23* *29* 
* 33 -®»* 45 * *49^50, * 53 * » 57 -® 
Kir«tas, 44 > 282 

Kol (tribe), 232 

Kolikai (tribe), 232 

Kolitafpu (people), 201 

Koiaia, loi 

Koiivaria, 243 

(Asura)* 12, 222,274 
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5a, 57^ 

kfatriyas (warriors), w6rk oh, 4; 
in the early V^ic period, 18, a8 
30, 37; in the later Vcdic period, 
36-7* 47 » i 4 - 5 > 57 - 8 » 64* 68,70, 
77,81; in the pre-Mauryan 
period, 87, 91, 99-102, 105-6, 
109-119,122-3, 139-40; in the 
Mauryan period, 158-163; in the 
post-Mauryan period. 176, 
183, 186-190, 193-5, 198-9, 202-4 
212,216; in the Gupta period,228, 
240-2, !i45, 249, 2.50-4 256, 259, 
261, 270-3, 275 
kfatti (ksattr), 50, 170, 204-6, 
208, 261 

k^audras (mixed caste), 261 

K^udrakas (tribe), 197 

Kadrdi (Gk.), 35 

Kudrds (Gk.), 33 

kukkutaka (kutaka, kaukkufika ), 119, 
170, 204, 206 
KuUuka, 177, 178, 189, 191, 196, 

201-2, 204, 208, 210-11 
kum&rimlLtya (district officer) 243 
RurmaU (language ), 25 

K urma Pardtta, 212-3 

Kuru Pafic&l^, 42 

Kuru^, 175 

Ku^as, 176, 187, 214, 219, 220 


labourers (workers), 5; in the later 
Vedic period, 80; in the pre- 
Mauryan period, 91, 93, 95-9, 
101, 114, 116, 139, 141; in the 
Mauryan period, 147, 149^59, 

* 54 -*. 157, 1^; in the post- 
MduTyan period, 185-6 ; agri¬ 
cultural labourers in the Gupta' 
period, 225-7, 238-40 

Lacedemonians, 167 

LdAkSvatdra Sutra, 223 

later Vedic literature, 42-43 

LSt^dyana Sreutas^tra, 43 

Lllivat! (prostitute), 272’ 


Madanap&la, €3^ 

Madanlkk (slave girl}, 260 

iriadj^s (ihixed caste), ' 205-6 

Miiicuiav^*(dfvihity^, 21^ 

Mddkj^andina (recenuon), 7! 

Modhydnta-VibhaAga, f. 

fiiadrankbhas (despised'daste ), 
Magadha, 9 ^, 101 , 13 ^ 

tri&gadha (mixedcaste), 118,162,2<^ 

'2d8,2of 

Mkgadhi (Prftkrit dimlehr)^ • • 26;^ 


Mahdbhdrata, 


bhdrata, 25^ 52, ' 36. 38, 4i 
63»7*,72.74;79/iH», ^65;2*r4» 


Mahdbhdfya (ofPatafijali), 175, 
Mah&deva, ' 275 

Mah&rkja Viy^udfisa, 254 

Mahdvastu, 175, 178, 180, 192 
Mahavira, 86, 135 

Mahavtfas (people), 32, 38, 68 

Mahid&sa (author), 63 

Mahidhara (commentator), 53 

Mkhiiakas (people), 261 

Maitraka rulers (of Valabh!),' 231 

Maitrdyavii Sarjihitd, 78 

maitreyaka (despised caste), 205-6 
Mqjjkima Mikdya, 84, 91',' 107 

Makkhali Goskla, 142 

M&lavas (M&lavyas ), f 97 

mallas, 206 

Malwi, 84, 241 

Mkmateya, 21 

maipsas (mixed caste), 261 

Mandasor, 238 

manisakas, 20& 

Manu, 85,120,161,175-9,181-212,214- 
22, 224, 228, 230, 232,238, 242,, 
244-6, 249, 253-4, 257, 263, 
265, 268-9, 273, 281 
Manu Smtti, too, 22.3 

Manu Vaivasvata, 258 

Manyu (God of Wrath), lA 

m&rgava (despised caste), 205-6- 
Mdrkand^a Purd^M, 222, 233, 262, 267 
Maruts, 12, 44, 54, 74. 

Marutta Aviksita (iyogava king), 54-5 
Maskarin (commentator,) 105, 120 

M&tahga (the son of a canij^Ula), 134 


84, 241 
21 


mStahgas (untouchables), 264. 

Mathura, 179, 182 

Mat^a Purdxui, 212, 222- 

Matsyas (people), 175 

Mau^as, 281 

mau^rikas (despised caste ), 20& 

medas (despised caste), 205-6 

Medhatithi (commentator ), 62,178 

Megasthenes, 143, 145-6, 149* 

158, 160-61, 167 
Mesopotamians, 18- 

Middle Kingdom (of Egypt), 249,. 

258, 278 

Mid-India, 251 

Milinda-paiiha, she Qyations of Milinda 
Mill, J., 1 

Mitanni (people), ‘ 24. 

Mithiia, 96, 221, 277 

mleccha rulers, 213, 215-6, 241, 
^46, 253, 262 

Moriya clan, ' 

Moustkanos (Mousikanoi), I'Sy 
Mtuhakdiika, 255, 2^7, tf6o, 264,. 

*'' • 266,"’' 
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Muir, J. J|, 4 » *7 

Mujavants, 3^ 

Mutibas (people), 65 

N 

Nakula, 33 

Nandarftja, the commentator, 260 
Nandas, X04,143 

N&rada, the Smrti of, 221, 224-6, 

228-30, 232, 239, 243-5, 248 
25 »* 253, 259, 267 
Naranittha 234 

N&riya^a, 274 

N&sik Inscription, tSx 

nata-«iartakas, 206 

N&tyaSistra, 223, 254-5, 265, 267 
NayacandrikSf 148 

Negroes, 4 

Nepal, 221,225 

Mghaniu, 45 

Mrukta, 60, 71, 144 

ni9adas(ne9&das), as people and caste, 
44, 68, 71-2, 75-6, 79, 
100, 119, 121, 129; their posi¬ 
tion in society, 129-30 ; the 
Nif&dagotra, 130, 132-3; their 
status in Kautilya, 162 ; 
comparision with other castes, 
170, 204-6, 261 
Nitisdra of Kamandaka, 223 

north-eastern India, 32, 36, 87, 89 
Northern India, 15,87, 127, 146, 219, 
221, 230, 234, 262, 274, 282 
north-western India, 32, 35, 38 


Pahlavas, 33 

Paijavana, 5, 36-8, 268 

Painted Grey Ware, 25 

PaippaUda (recension of the dF), 32 
Pakthas (people), 15 

Pdli-English Dictionaiyf 97 

P&li texts, 28, 87-8, 91-2, 95-6, loi, 
113, 116, 126-7, 130, 149, 166, 

233 

Pallava land grant, 232, 236 

folfcila, 55 . 74 . «75 

FadeaUMirat 257 

PaHeatfiiftia Brahma^, 42, 63 

p^dusc^ka (despis^ caste), 205-6 

Pl^i, the grammar of, 39, 53,83,89, 
90, 94» 104. 125, 130, 171, 197, 
« . *99» 283 

Fat^w, 17 

Pamapa^d (Jain woik), 175 

Pariiara, 63, 162, 204 

pftraiavas (despised caste), 119, 170, 

174 

Fkralur&ma, 36 

Pai»^»c**, F. E., 241 

Far^aka (people ), 44 


Parthiani, 176,187,219 

Parufpi (river), 16 

Pataftjali, 125, I 75 > * 78 , x8i, 184, 186, 
*97-99i 201,203,208 
paulkasas (pulakaias, pulakusas, puk- 
kusas, pukkasas), 44, 65, 82, 
119, 125, 128-9, 132-3, 162, 
170, 204-7, 264, 267 
Persia, 24 

Pharaohs, 270 

Pillar Edict IV, 168 

Prajapati, 43, 67, 73, 74* 227 

Prakrit, 066-7 

Pramati (incarnation), 215 

Pratardana Daivod^i, 22 

Pravihana Jaivali, 36 

pre-Aryan peoples, 33-4 

pre-Buddhist period, 43 

Pf?adhra, 258 

Pulindas (tribe), 34, 65, 160, 261-2 
Pundras (people ), 65 

Punjab, 33,84 

Puhji^thas (people), 75 

Puranas, 28, 39, 63, 176, 212, 222, 240, 
265, "274, 276-7, 279, 281 

P urohita, 158 

urukutsa (Vedic chief), 13» 22 

Purus, 15 

Puntfa^sukta {of the ftg Veda 22,28-30, 

6r 

Pfijan (divinity), 44, 53, 74*5 


Qwstions of Milinda (Milindapaflha\ 
175, 177, 178,180, 181, 186, 188 


Rkghavananda (commentator), 193, 

207 

Raikva, 38, 47 

R&jagaha, see Rl^agi'ha 
Rajagrha, 78, x8o, 185 

rajakas (washermen), 275 

rajanya, 30-1, 44, 47-8, 51-3, 55, 72, 
75» 77, *98, 251, 275 see also 
kfatriya 

r&jaayabancihu, 66 

rkjuka, 168 

Rak^asas, 12, 14, 24 

Rama, 269 

Rima Maiigaveya (priest), 59 

Rd $ ndyatdi , 2S9 

Rammohan Roy, 2 

rathakaras, 27, 49, 51, 55, 69, 70» 
72, 75, 77. 79, 8f, 119; their 
position in society, 129, 132,162 ; 
comparison with other castes, 170, 
236, t6x. 
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Veday 8, lo, 13, 15-6, 

21-4, 26.31, 35, 40, 43, 68, 71, 
- 75. 80 

Vcdic A^an society, 26 

Vedic tribes, 71 

Rhys Davids, (Mrs.), 141 

Rhys Davids, T. W., 87, 129 

Romakas (people), 85 

Boman empire, 214 

20 


Roman kings, 


Roth, R., 
Rudra, 
Rudradaman, 
Rudraloka, 
Rudra-Pas upati. 


saui^^ika (despised caste), * fio6 
Sauraseni (dialect), 867 

Saurkstra, 841 

S&vatthi (iSrfivasti), 84 

S&ya^a (commentator), 12, 13,3r.2, 
50,60,63,65,76 
Scythian tribes, 17, 24 

Selagas (people), 68 

Senart, E., 3, 18, 70 

setthi, 4, 89, 92.3, 102, 104, 126 


90, 102, 104, 150, 179 
219, 282.3 


8 

75-6 

218 

275 

7*. 75-6 


Shama Sastry, 
Sibis (people), 
Siiphavarman, 
Sind (Sindh), 
Siva, 

Siva (tribe). 


150, 164, 170 

38 

213 

30, 167, 241 

« 72 , 275 


Sabaras (people), 34,65, 126, 160, 262 
Sadana (dialect), 25 

Saddalaputra, the potter, 88 

Saddharmapundarika, 175, 192 

sairandhra (mixed caste ), 205-6 

Saivism, 275,284 

Sakara, a character in the 

Mrcchakatkay 266 

Sakas, * 33, 176, 187, 214, 219, 261 
Sakyas, 141 

Samdnhaphala Sutta, 135 

S&ma Veda, 68 

Sdmavidhdna Brdhmaiuiy 110 

Sambastai (people), 31 

Sambuka (iudra ascetic), 269 

Saiphita (Vedic collection), 17, 43, 47 
Saiphitas, the Black School of the 
Tajus of, 42, 58, 68, 97 

Sarijyutta NikdyOy 84 

Sanak&nikas (people), 254 

Sanchi, 85 

Sahkara, 38, 79 

sahkarikas (despised caste), 206 
SinkhdyanaBrdhmariay 42 

Sdnkhdyana SrautasUtray 43, 46, 74 

Sanskrit, 30, 26^7 

Sdnti Parvariy 5, 36, 37, 222, 224 
226-7, 236, 240, 242, 250-53 
256, 265, 268-9, 278 
Sarasvati (river), 25, 34, 175, 193 
Sarvllaka (brahmai^a), 260 

Slstri, V. S., 5 

^atapatha BrdhmdtMy 42, 49, 50, 54, 
57, 58, 62, 66, 68, 78, 71 
Satavahanas, 85, 182, 198, 2x9, 246 
sati, 2 

Sa^drtha Prakdiay 2 

. Satydfdika SrautaxUtray 43 

saugandhas (mixed caste), 201 

^aunaka (lawgiver), 264 


slaves, 2, 3, 5, 7, 18, 21 ; in the ?.g 
Vedic Period, 22-4, 29 -30, 41 ; 
in the later Vedic period, 45^6, 
47, 48, 80 ; in the pre-Mauryan 
period, 91-3, 94-103, 109, iii, 
116, 135-9,141 -2; in the Maur- 
yan period, 149, 151, 153, 

156-7, 160, 163-7 ; in the post- 
Mauryan period, 183, 195-7» 

in the Gupta peric^, 227-230 

Socrates. 48 

Sodrai (tribe), 30 

Soma, 12, 13, 47, 72, 77, 78 

South India, 231, 236, 274 

Sparta, 48, 280 

Spartans, 67 

Srautasutras, 42, 46-8, 69, 79 

Sri Satakariii, 179 

Strabo, 145, 149, 160, 167 

Sudas (Vedic hero), 14-6, 37 

Sudak?ioa Kjaimi, 63 

Sudariana lake, 218 

suddas, 39 

Sudraka, 222 

iudra rulers, 241 


Madras, x -8,20,25,28 ;Sudra tribc,^-37; 
military functioxxs of the Sudra 
tribe, 38 ; ambiguous position 
of the iudras, 42-8, 50*^6, 68-84, 
87-8; their population, 90-4, 
96-7, 99 non-servmg iudras, and 
the distinction between the iudra 
son and others, 91-iox; their di¬ 
fferent roles, xoi-2; their politi¬ 
co-legal status in pre-Mauryan 
’ times, 103-9; their social disabili¬ 
ties, xII ; their food and occupa¬ 
tions, 11^-6 ; mahiage rules, 
X16-9; rite of initiation, 119-20; 
types of their education^ 120-22, 
offering of funeral oblations, 123; 
five low occupations^ 124; five 
despised-castes, 12*5 ; iiw» and 
antyayonis, rsd; their admls- 
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lion into Buddhist Order, 133-6; 
Jaina attitude towards them, 
136-38; tendencies to eouatc vai- 
iyas and iudras, 140-41; protest 
of the lower orders, 141-42; run¬ 
away slaves, 141-42 ; Kaujilya's 
definition of the sudra varpa, 
146 ; iudra cultivators, 147-8 ; 
Kau^ilya’s measures regarding 
them, 150-4, 161-2 ; main 

changes in their position in the 
Mauryan period, 157-60 ; 
iudras vis-a-vis the slaves, 163-8, 
their position in post-Mauryan 
times, 175-8, 181-4, 186-204, 

208-20 ; their position in Gupta 
times, 221-4, 227-8, 231-63, 

265-79 

sUdra-varga (of the Amarakah), 224, 
235* 243, 251, 257, 261-4, 
Suk&Uns (pitaras ), 211 

Sumer, 19 

Sunaliiiepa, 65 

iSurasenas, 38,175 

Surya, 53 

sQtas, 27,75, *®2, 205, 208, 242, 261 
Sutlej, 25 

Suyagadam, 108 

svadukaras (mixed caste), 261 

^vapacas (despised caste), 207, 256 
^yapaka, 63, 161-2, 170, 204-5, 261, 
, 263, 274 

S vetakctu, 45,66 

Swami Dayanand, 2 

^yaparpas (priestly clan), 59 


TaiUirtya Brdhmaria, 42, 57, 68, 74, 

78 

Taittiriya Samhitd, 55, 75, 77 

Tantricism, 275 

Taruk^a (Dasa chief), 21,24 

Taxila, 121 

T. Ga^apati S^trl, 233 

The Age of Imperial Unity, 86 

thera (male monk), 134 

Therigdthd, 134 

Tilak, B. G., 3 

Tosall, 259 

traders, 85, 93, 151, 240-1 

Trasadasyu, 13, 22 

Treta age, 27 

Tukharas, 33 

Turvaias (tribe), 15 


U 


Udaya (king), 


”3 


udgras, see ugras 
ugras, ii9» *30* 204-5, 261 

untouchables, 7, 65 ; in the pre- 
Mauryan period, 119 ia^-7, 
X30-33; in the Mauryan period, 
t 59 » 171 ; in the post-Mauryan 
period, 204-8 ; in the Gupta 
period, 261-5 

UpMi (monk), 124 

Upani^ads, 43.4, 47, 82 

Upapuranas, 270 

Upper GaAgi, 25 

UriJ, 21, 63 

Usinaras, 261 

Uttarddfyajana {Jain text), 134 

Uvata (commentator), 53 


vagurikas (tribal people), 160 

vaidehaka (mixed caste), 205, 208, 

261-2 

vaidya (mixed caste), 261 

Vaisali, 243,275 

Vaipavism, 187, 274-5, 277, 284 
Vaisvadeva ceremony, 255 

vaiSyas, in the early Vedic period, 28 
30,40 ; in the later Vedic period, 
33 » 44» 47 , 5J‘8, 59 , 61-2, 64, 
66, 68-70, 72-5, 77, 79-80; 
in the pre-Mauryan period, 87, 
91, 99, 100-104, 106, 109, 113, 
115*9, 123, 128, 139-40 ; in the 
Mauryan period, 159, 161-3, 

169; in the post-Mauryan period, 
176-8, 182-3, 185, 188-91, 

193-5, 198-9, 202-4, 211-2, 

214,216; in the Gupta period, 
228,231 233, 240-42, 245, 248- 
56, 259, 261,270.73, 275, 277 
vatsya-varga (of the Amarakosa ), 232, 262 
Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 56, 65, 73, 77 

Vajrasucxy 223,266,273,276-7 

Valabhi, 231 

Vana Parvan, 2 76 

Varahad^a (brahmana), 254 

Varahamihira, 223 241 

Vardhamana Mahavira, 36-7 

varpa ( division and system ), 27, 

29,73, 87 

var^as rama ideals, 222 

Varuna, 14, 16,31,65 

Vasantascnl, 260, 277 

Vasistha, 15, 63, 84, 100, 105,110, 114 
117-8, 120, 123, 130, 140-42, 

169-70, 195, 210-11, 220, 236, 
254, 277 

Vasiffha Dharmaidstra, 253 

Vasifpha Dharmasutra, 144 

VAsudeva, 274 
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Vatia (ni), 6a 

V&tsy&yana, 323,260 

Fijw 213, 215, 254, 258-9 

VedSnta Sutra, 38 

Vedas, 25, 66, 69, 70, 1x4, 119, 120, 
130, 172, 209-12, 242, 24A, 265- 
6, 268, 274, 276, 279 


Vcdic Aryans, 
Vcdic gods, 

Vedic Index, 

Vedic Indians, 
Vcdic pantheon, 
Vcdic texts. 


35 

75 

I7f 45» 62, 81, 280 
18, 20, 64, 67 
20 

31, 117, 120 


ve^as (mixed caste), 132,170, 204, 206 
Vena, the tyrannical king, 129 

Vijnanc^vara (commentator), 257 
VinayaPitaka, 84, 94, 97, 124,141, 194 
Vi9S9in( people), 75 

Vif^judharmottara Pwaoa, 223 

Vifftu Purdtia, 72,187,2 x6, 220,222 
Vi?iiu, the God, 274-5, 277 

Vijtxu, the Smftiof, 221-22, 232, 236 
238-9, 245-7, 249-50, 260, 267 
Vilvedevas (All-Gods ), 55, 74 

VUvimitra, 15, 36, 65, 200, 277 
Vi^vantara Sau$admana, 59 

Viivarnpa (commentator), 259 
VrStyas, as unbr^hmaj^ised Aryans, 
67, 76; as a mixed caste, 162, 
261, 267 


Vfddha Manu (lawgiver), 2 

Vftra (enemy of Indra), 20 

Vylsa, 63 , a77 


Weber, A., 3 # aj, 75 

wergeld, a 6 , 6 o, 193, 190 

Western Asia, 24 

Western India, 236, 246, 250, 274 
Wheeler, R. E. M., 18 

Whitney, W. D., 30, 31 

William Jones, Sir, 1 

Wilson, H. H., 13-4 


Yldava (tribe), 12 

Yadus, 15 

Yajxiavalkya, the Smfti of, 221,225, 

228,230,232,239-42,244-5,247,249- 

50,253,255.9,261,266,268-71,273 

Tajur Veda, 68 

Tajus texts (Black and White), 

„ , , , , 5 >- 3 . 56 , 6 i ,73.75.77 

Yaksas (people), 264 

YamunS (river), X2 

Yaska (commentator), 71-2 

Yavanas, 83,104,119,166,261 

Yudhi?thira, 33.45.53.79 

luga Purdtia, 177,213 
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Wherever ttie,word and the letter i occur, they should be r;ad at 4 ^ 
and ; respectively. 


Page 

For 

Read 

H 

fn. 3 

M 4 )d 

tv 4 )fd 

x6 

” 2 

m dJo 

me ddio 

21 

” 4 

iudras 

Shudras 

23 

line 2 

in 

In 

24 

fn. I 

Heredotus 

Herodotus 

25 

line 13 

Cn 

On 

27 

fn. 5 

trdrfi 

tvdfn 

30 

line 25 

Sudra 

^udra 

31 

last line 

there 

three 

39 

fn. 4 

akkharath 

akkharam 

40 

5 

iudras 

Shudras 

42 

line 23 

Srauta 

Srauta 

44 

** 20 

tupase 

tapase 

46 

** 12 

bhumipwrusa 

bhumipwrusa 

46 

fn. 3 

Asva 

Aha 

50 

" 9 

kfariya 

kfatriya 

53 

line 13 

rajoiuja 

rajas uya 

55 

30 

though 

tlirough 

60 

” I 

thown 

thrown 

64 

fn. I 

Sr, 

t^r. 

65 

line 31 

kalyanivdk 

kalydmvdka 

65 

fn. 2 

S: 

S., 

65 

’*6 

€dryd)a 

cdr)dya 

66 


Atelkar 

Altekar 

67 

line 10 

connot 

cannot 

69 

fn .7 

Gr. 

Cr. 

71 

8 

nisdda 

niidda 

72 

” 5 

Sat, 

Sat, 

76 

line 3 

rcsistence 

resistance 

76 

»5 

it it 

it is 

76 

fn. 6 

Sat. 

£at. 

76 

** 7 

Asva, 

Aha, 

80 

line 4 

undersirable 

undesirable 

80 

last line 

vaiiya 

vaiiyas 
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Page 

For 

Read 

83 chapter heading IMPOSITIONS 

IMPOSITION 

d line 9 

nd a 

and 

d8 ” 24 

Boddhisatta 

Bodhisatta 

96 ” 10 

Boddhisatta 

Bodhisatta 

98 ” ao 

kabhalabha^aga 

kabbalabhayaga 

103 fn. 2 

kfatriys 

kfairiyo 

112 ** 4 

saharv[sasTfidrtham 

sahdnfiasiuartham 

114 5 

vrttiJcenndnarerM 

vfttiicmnantareJUia 

148 lineal 

jnnapada 

janapada 

150 Ihs. 

missing numbers 

1, a> 3» 4 

156 line 27 

anavara 

an avara 

161 lines 7, 9,12 

3, 4*3 

2, 3,4 

165 line 20 

esse 

case 

172 fn. 7 

anyon am 

anyonyam 

*75 ” 5 

Bhiha's 

Bh&sa 

184 line 21 

utakffla 


197 ” * 

adfyadhina 

adkyadkma 

205 line 9 

cxluded 

excluded 

207 fn. 5 

and 

that 

ao7 ** 5 

Mani 

Mam 

221 line I 

1000 

100 

221 ’* 2 

consistant 

consistent 

*33 ” » 

iudrajalaprdyah 

{Udrajalaprdyafi 

*34 ” » 

text-paying 

tax-paying 

236 fn. 7 

time 

times 

238 ” 2 

Essential 

Essmtials 

239 line 23 

sever 

severe 

241 ** 2 

who, 

,who 

266 ** I 

shoud 

should 

279 ” 2 

vartia 

vaipa 


Correction and Addition : 

On P. 207 add after the last line, *'with strong disapproval, since Mai 
does not specifically condemn them.'* 
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